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{Memoirs of Curran, the eloquent, witty, 
and patriotic Irish barrister, by Phil- 
lips, on- whom the mantle of his elo- 
quence has fallen, afforded the proniise 
of a rich repast to the literary epicure; 
and this anticipation will in no degree 
be disappointed. ‘The work abounds in 
beauties ; and, in selecting our speci- 
mens, we found ourselves in danger of 
transcribing the entire volume. We 
havé therefore done violence to our taste 
in passing over many passages and plea- 
sant anecdotes, which we could have 
wished to incorporate info our pages, 
because, in doing justice to the author's 
rare ability, we should have done great 
injustice to his publishers: The selec: 
tions will, we have no donbt, tend to 
increase the popularity of the work, and 
will, we hope, be the means of adding 
one.to the number of its editions.] 





THE AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION TO 
_ MR, CURRAN. | 

HEN I was called to the bar,,Mr. 
Curran was on the bench, Not 

only bagless but briefless, I was one day 
with many an associate taking the idle 
round of the hallof the FourGourts, when 
&common friend told me he was commis- 
sioned by the Master of the Rolls to in- 
vite me to dinner. that day at the Priory, 
alittle country villa about four miles, from 
Dublin. Those who recollect their first 
itroduction to a really great many may 
easily comprehend my delight and my: 
Consternation, Hour after hour was 
Counted as it passed, and, like a timid 
bride, I feared the one which was to 
make me happy. It came at last, the 
mportant five o'clock, the ne plus ultra’ 
of the guest who would not go dinnerless: 
at Curran’s, Never shail I forget my 
Sensations when 1 caught the first glimpse 
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of the little man through the vista of his 
avenue. There he was, as a thovsand 


times afterwards I saw him, in a dress 


which you would imagine he had bor- 
rowed Pott his tipstaff—his hands in his 
sides—his face almost parallel with the 
horizon—his under lip protruded, and the 
impatient step and the eternal attitude 
only varied by the pause during which 
his eye glanced from his guest to his 
watch, and from his watch reproachfully 
to his dining-room—it was an invincible 
peculiarity—one second after five o’clock, 
and he‘would not wait for the Viceroy, 
The moment he perceived me, he took 
me by the hand, said he woald not have 
any one introduce me, and with a man. 
ner, which I often thought was charmed, 
at once banished every apprehension, and 
completely familiarized me at the Priory. 
I had often seen Curran—often heard of 
him—often read him—but no man evet 
knew ariy thing about him who did not 
see him at his own table with the few 
whom he selected. He was a little con- 
vivial deity! he soared in every region, 
dnd was at home in all—he touched 
every thing, and seemed as if he had 
created it—he mastered the human heart 
with the same ease that he did bis violin. 


_ You wept, and. you laughed, and’ yoa 


wobdered, and the wonderful creature 
who made you do all at will, néver let it 
appear that he was more than yout 
equal; and was quite willing, if you chose, 
to become your auditor. It is said’ of 
Swift, that his rule was to allow a minute’s 
pause after he had concluded, and then, 
if no person took up the conversation, to 
recommence himself. Curran had no 
couversational rule whatever; he spoke 
from impulse, and he had the art so to 
draw you into a participation, that, 
though you felt an inferiority, it was 

vite a contented one, Indeed, nothing 
could. exceed the urbanity of his de- 
meanor, At the time I speak of, he 
was turned of sixty, yet he was as playful 
as achild,; The extremes of youth and 
age were met in him; he had the expe- 
rience of the one and the simplicity of 
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to dinner; at three in the morning we 
arose from table, and certainly half the 
wish of the enthusiastic lover was at least 
conceded —“ Time,” during that inter. 
val, was ** annihilated.” From that day 
ull the day of his death I was his inti- 
mate and his associate. We had no 
party to which [ was not invited; and, 
party orno party, I was always welcome, 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 

From the academy of Middleton, he 
passed on to Trinity College, Dublin, 
which he entered as a Sizar, on the 16th 
of June, 1767, under the tutelage of 
Dr. Dobbin. He obtained the second 
place at entrance. Curran’s academical 
course was unmarked by any literary dis- 
tinction ; and, indéed, both for the col- 
lege and its professors he through life 
entertained the most sovereign contempt. 
It is very little to be wondered af. 

Perhaps there is not to be found in 
the whole history of literature, any insti- 
tution so ancient and so endowed, so to. 
tally destitute of literary fame, as the 
Alma Mater of Ireland. With the two 
exceptions of Dr. Magee and Dr. Millar, 
there is scarcely a single fellow of mo. 
dern times who has produced a work 
which is not berieath contempt; and the 
English reader should be informed, that 
a fellowship in Dublin College is an office 
of no inconsiderable emolument. Seven 
of the fellows are permanent stipendiaries 
on the institution, whose united salaries, 
&c. are little less than 10,000/. a.year. 
There is a whole host of junior fellows, 
whuse incomes are very considerable, 
and a variety of livings from 18002, 
oar downward, upon which they are 
hilletted, as Death takes his revenge 
upon the extern incumbents for a too 
free enjoyment of the comforts of this 
world. Swift, more than a century ago, 
described the site of his ‘* Legion Club” 
to be,— 


“* Scarce a bow-shot from the college— 

Half the globe from sense or knowledge,” —- 
and so prophetic, as well as poetic, were 
the lines, that it has ever since received, 
both at Cambridge and at Oxford, the 
ignominious appellation of “ The Silent 
Sister.” 

HIS CALL TO THR BAR, 

In the year 1775, with, as he said him. 
self, no living possession but a pregnant 
wife, he wascalled to the bar of Ireland, 
To that enlightened body, as at that day 
constituted, the * future men” of this 
country may be allowed to turn with an 
excusable and, in some sort, a national 
satisfaction. There were to be found her 
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nobles, her aristocrac : 
learning, and her mi Hoda oh ab, her 
trated within that little circle. Now > 
lent pretension in-the high 8 ange 
down the intellectual splendour et 
humble — education compensated the 
want of birth—industry supplied the im 
feriority of fortune—and the law, which 
in its suitors, knew no distinction but of 
jastice, in tts professors acknowledged 
None except that of merit. In other 
countries, where this glorious profession 
is degraded into a trade—where cunnin 
supplies the place of intellect, and ay 
handicraft mechanism is the substitute 
for mind—where, in Curran’s peculigt 
phrase, “ men begin to measure their 
depth by their darkness, and to fancy 
themselves profound because they feel 
they are perplexed”—no idea can be 
formed of that illustrious body—of the 
learning that informed, the genius that 
inspired, and the fire that warmed it; of 
the wit that relieved its wisdom, and the 
wisdom that dignified its wit; of the ge. 
nerous emulation that cherished while it 
contended; of the spotless honour that 
shone no less in the hereditary spirit of 
the highly born, than-in the native inte. 
grity of the more humble aspirant; but, 
above all, of that lofty and unbending 
patriotism that at once won the conf 
dence, and enforced the imitation, of 
the cuuntry. It is not to be questioned, 
that to the bar of that day the people of 
Ireland looked up in every emergency 
with the most perfect reliance upon their 
talent and their integrity. It was thea 
the _——- of the parliament and the 
peerage. There was scarcely a noble 
family in the land that did not enrol ite 
elect in that body, by the study of law 
and the exercise of eloquence, to prepare 
them for the field of legislative exertion, 
and there not unfrequently there arose & 
genius from the very lowest of the peo- 
ple, who won his way to the distinctions 
of the senate, and wrested from pedigree 
the highest honours and offices of the 
constitution. 
LORD CLONMELL. ial 
Amongst those who were most distit- 
guished when Mr. Curran came to the 
bar, and with whom afterwards, as ch 
justice, he not unfrequently came 10 cole 
lision, was Mr, John Scott, afterwards 
better known by the title of Lord Clon 
mell. This person sprung from @ very 
humble rank of life, and raised himself to 
his subsequent elevation, partly by his 
talents, partly by his courage, als 
though last not least, by his very superior 
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administration of Lord Townsend, 
i the recommendation of Lord Lif- 
rm the then chancellor, was elected to 
a seat in the House of Commons, and, 
from that period, advanced gradually 
through the subordinate offices to his sta- 
tion on the bench, In the year 1770, 
and during the succeeding sessions, he 
had to encounter, almost alone, an op. 
position headed by Mr. F lood, and com- 
posed of as much effective hostility as 
ever faced a treasury bench. [lis powers 
were rather versatile than argumentative; 
but, when he failed to convince, he gene- 
rally succeeded in diverting ; and, if he 
did not, by the gravity of his reasoning, 
dignify the majority to which he sedu- 
lously attached himself, he at all events 
covered their retreat with an exhaustless 
quiver of alternate sarcasm and ridicule. 
Added to this, he had a perseverance 
not to be fatigued, and a personal intre- 
pidity altogether invincible. When he 
could not overcome, he swaggered; and 
when he could not bully, he fought. The 
asperities of his public conduct were, 
however, invisible in private. He was 
stored with anecdote; seldom, it is true, 
very delicate in the selection: but his 
companionable qualities were well se- 
conded by the fidelity of his friendships ; 
and it is recorded of him, that he never 
made an insincere profession or forgot a 
favour. On the bench, indeed, and in 
some instances with Mr. Curran, he was 
occasionally very overbearing; but a bar 
such as I have described was not easily 
to be overborne; and for some asperity 
toa barrister of the name of Hackett, he 
was, after a professional meeting of the 
body, at which, though chief justice, he 
bad but one supporter, obliged to con- 
fess and apologize for his misconduct in 
the public papers! The death of Lord 
Clonmell is said to have originated in a 
very curious incideat. In the year 1792, 
Mr. John Magee, the spirited proprietor 
ofthe Dublin Evening Post, bad a fiat 


issued against him in a case of libel*fura 


sum which the defendant thought exces- 
sive. The bench and the press were di- 
rectly committed; and, in such a case, 
had a judge tenfold the power he has, he 
would be comparatively harmless. The 
subject made a noise—was brought be- 
fore parliament—and was at last, at least 
politically, set at rest by the defeat of 
the chief justice, and the restriction of 
the judges in future, in such cases, to an 
inferior and a definite sum. Discomfited 
and mortified, Lord Clonmell retreated 


rom the comest; but he retreated like 
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an harpooned Jeviathan—the barb was 
in his back, and Magee held the cordage. 
He made the life of his enemy a burden 
to him: he exposed his errors; denied 
his merits; magnified his mistakes; ridi- 
culed his pretensions; and, continually 
edging without overstepping the boun- 
dary of libel, poured upon the chief jus 
tice from the battery of the press a pere 
petual broadside of sarcasm and invective, 
“The man,” says Dr. Johnson, chal- 
lenging Junius— the man who vilifies 
established authority, is sure to find an 
audience.” Lord Clonmell too fatally 
verified the apophthegm., Wherever he 
went he was lampooned by a ballad- 
singer, or laughed at by the populace. 
Nor was Magee’s arsenal composed exe 
clusively of paper ammunition: he rented 
a field bordering his lordship’s highly ims 
proved and decorated demesne ; he ad- 
vertised month after month that on such 
a day he would exhibit, in this field, a 
grand olympic Pic kunt—that the people, 
out of gratitude for their patronage of his 
newspaper, should be gratuitous speeta- 
tors of this revived classical ainusement, 
and that he was determined to make so 
amazing a provision of whiskey and 
porter, that if any man went hoine thirsty 
it should be his own fault. The plan 
completely succeeded— hundreds and 
thousands assembled—every man did 
justice to his entertainer’s hospitality, 
and his lordship’s maguificeut demesne, 
uprooted and desolate, next day exhi- 
bited nothing but ¢he ruins of the olympic 
pig-hunt! The rebellion approached— 
the popular exasperation was at its 
height—and the end of it was, that Ma- 
gee went mad with bis victory, and Lord 
Cionmell died literally broken-hearted 

with his defeat and his apprehensions. 

WALTER HUSSEY BURGH. 

Another, but a very different charac- 
ter, at that time in high emimence at the 
Irish bar, was the justly celebrated Wal- 
ter Hussey Burgh, a man reverenced by 
his: profession, idolized by his friends, 
loved by the people, honoured by the 
crewn, and Inghly respected even by 
those who differed from him. The his- 
tory of no country, perlaps, handsdown 
a character on its records upon which 
there exists less difference of Opinion, 
than on that of Hussey Burgh, Asa 
man, benevolent, friendly, sincere, ant 
honest ; as @ barrister, learned, eloquent, 
ardent, and disinterested ; as a senator, 
in power respected by the opposition— 
and out of it by the ministry; he was 
always allowed principle, and heard with 
4E 3 delight, 
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delight. His life was one continued glow 
of intellectual splendour; and, when he 
sunk, the bar, the senate, and the coun- 
try, felt a temporary eclipse. Of his 
eloquence, the reporters of that day 
were too ignorant faithfully to transmit 
any fair memorial to posterity; and the 
memory of his few remaining contempo- 
raries rather retains the general admira- 
tion of its effect, than any particular 
specimen of his language. I have heard 
but of one sentence which has escaped 
unmutilated. Speaking of the oppressive 
Jaws which had coerced Ireland, and 
ended in the universal resistance of the 
people and the establishment of the vo- 
junteers, he warmed by degrees into the 
following fine classical allusion: ** Yes,” 
said he, *‘ such laws were sown like the 
dragon’s teeth in my country; but, 
thank God, the harvest has been armed 
men!” The fire of bis manner, the silver 
tone of his voice, the inimitable graces 
of his action, all combined, gave such 
irresistible effect to this simple sentence 
so delivered, and addressed to an audi- 
ence so prepared, that an universal 
burst of enthusiasm is said to have 
issued from the house, and to have heen 
echoed by the galleries. 
JOHN HELY HUTCHINSON, 

Another barrister, who had immedi- 
ately preceded the period of Mr. Curran, 
was the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchin- 
son, the founder of a very distinguished 
family. From every account, he must 
have been a most extraordinary per:on- 
age, After having amassed a large for- 
tune at the bar, and held a distinguished 
seat in the senate, he accepted the pro. 
vostship of Trinity College, and was, I 
believe, the first person promoted to that 
rank, who had not previously obtained a 
fellowship. His appointment gave great 
offence to the university; but he little 
heeded the resentment which was the 
consequence of any pecuniary promo- 
tien; and, indeed, such was his notoe- 
ricty in this respect, that Lord Towns- 
end, wearied out with bis applications, 
is reported to have exclaimed, “ By 
G—! if I gave Hutchinson England 
and Treland for an estate, he would so. 
licit the Isle of Man for a potatoe-gar. 
den!” The whole college combined 
against him, but it was only to prove the 
imbecility of mere bookworms, when op- 
posed to a manof the world, ‘¢ The 
provost,” said Goldsmith, “ stands like 
an arch—every additional pressure on! 
shows his strength.” He justified the 
observation— withstood all his enemies ° 
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and is said, when he was at the head 
the university, actually to have had 

of his daughters gazetted for q tajoviy 
of horse, which commission she held io 
several days, until an opportunity offered 
for her selling out to advantage! It will 
readily be believed that the man who 
could thus captivate the court and coms 
mand the university, must have been 
no very ordinary personage. Yet he 
owed his power much more to his geniug 
than his servility. With no common in 
fluence at the castle, he is well known to 
have differed with ministers upon the 
most important questions—among the 
rest, the catholic; and to have re-seated 
himself upon the treasury bench with an 
influence rendered more respectable by 
the proofs of his independence. It js 
very true that he provided amply for his 
family ; and I am glad he did s0, be 
cause on many occasions they have proved 
themselves ornaments to their country, 
If it was a weakness, it was at all events 
an amiable one; and few there were in 
political life who have had the good fore 
tune to find, in the merits of its objects, 
such a justification for their partiality, 
The provost seems to have been borna 
courtier, He had the power beyond 
almost all men of disguising his emotions; 
and, when he chose, you might just-as 
easily have extorted from a mask, as 
from his countenance, what was passing 
within him. Of this faculty there isa 
memorable instance given in his treat 
ment of Dr. Magee, the present Dean 
of Cork, and author of the celebrated 
work on the Atonement. Hutchinson 
was provost, and had proposed his son 
for the representation of the university. 
Magee was a fellow, and had a vote. 
The fellows, after a certain time, must 
be ordained, unless they obtain a dispen- 
sation from the provost; and such dise 
pensation was the wish next Magees 
heart, as his rare talents must have ra 
him to the very highest station at the 
bar. - He was given to understand tt 
would be granted provided he voted for 
the provosi’s son. This, however, a pre 
vious promise (which, of course, he was 
too honourable to violate) withheld him 
from duing. The provost had just hea 
of the refusal, and was in a paroxysi 0 
rage when Magee came to solicit the dis- 
pensation : his face was instantly all sun 
shine; with the most ineffable sweetness 
he took the offending applicant by m 
hand—‘* My dear Sir, consider, oa 
he, “ I am placed guardian over the you 
of Ireland—How could I answer ie 















conscience or my country if I deprived 


the yniversity of such atutor!” “ Never,” 


‘¢ Magee, repeating the anecdote, 
wondinnes = ‘politician look deceit so ad- 


mirably.”’ 
[IIs FIRST RETAINER. 


The first fee of any consequence which 
he received was through Lord Kilwar- 
den’s recommendation; and his recital 
of the incident cannot be without its in- 
terest to the youny professional aspirant, 
whom a temporary neglect may: have 
sunk into dejection, “TI then lived,” 
said he, “* upon Hog Hill; my wife and 
children were the chief furniture of my 
apartments ; and, as to my rent, Jt stood 

retty much the same chance of its 
fiquidation with the national debt. Mrs, 
Curran, however, was a barrister’s lady, 
and what she wanted in wealth, she was 
well determined should be supplied by 
dignity. The landlady, on the other 
hand, had no other idea of any gradation 
except that of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. I walked out one morning to 
avoid the perpetual altercations on the 
the subject; with my mind, you may 
imagine, in no very enviable tempera- 
ment. I fell into the gloom to which, 
from my infancy, I had been occasion- 
ally subject. I had a family for whom I 
had no dinner; anda landlady for whom 
Thad norent. I had gone abroad in de- 
spondence—I returned home almost in 
desperation. When I opened the door 
of my study, where Lavater alone could 
have found a library, the first object 
which presented itself was an immense 
folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas 
wrapped up beside it, and the, name of 
Old Bob Lyons marked upon the back of 
it. I paid my landlady—bought a good 
dinner—gave Bob Lyons a share of it— 
and that dinner was the date of my pros- 
perity.” Such was his own exact ac- 
count of his professional advancement. 

Bob Lyons, the attorney, was a per- 
fect, but indeed a very favourable, spe- 
cimen of a class of men now quite ex- 
tinct in Jreland, and never perhaps 
known in any other country in creation. 
They were a kind of compound of the 
rack-rent squire and the sharp law prac- 
Utioner; careless and craving—extrava- 
gantand usurious—honourable and subtle 
—Just as their education or their nature 
appened to predominate at the moment. 

hey had too much ignorant conceit not 
to despise the profession, and too many 
artificial wants not at times to have re- 
Course to its arcana. The solicitor of 
the morning was the host of the evening; 
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the tnvitation perhaps came on the back 
of the capias, and the gentleman’ of 
undoubted Milesian origin capped the ctie 
max of his innumerable bumpers with 
toasting confusion to the gentleman by 
act of parlicment. This race of men, a 
genus in themselves distinct and peculiar, 
grew like an excrescence upon the sys~ 
tem of the country: the Irish squire of 
half a century ago, scorned not to be in 
debt ; it would be beneath his dignity to 
live within his income; and next to not 
incurring a debt, the greatest degrada 
tion would have been voluntarily to pay 
one. The consequence necessarily of 
creditors was law, and the indispensoble 
Cansequence of law was an attorney: but 
those whom law estranged, the table 
re-united—the squire became reconciled 
to the attorney over a bottle—to avoid 
his process he made him his agent, and 
the estate soon passed from their alter- 
nate possession by the same course of 
ruinous prodigality, 
HIS FORENSIC TALENTS. 

From this period he began rapidly to 
rise in professional estimation. There 
was no cause in the metropolis of any 
interest in which he was not concerned, 
nor was there a county in the provinces 
which, at some time or other, he did not 
visit on aspecial retainer. It was an ob- 
ject almost with every one to pre-occupy 
so successful or so dangerous an advo. 
cate; for, if he failed in inducing a jury 
to sympathize with his client, he at all 
events left a picture of his adversary be- 
hind him, which survived and embittered’ 
the advantages of victory. Nor was his 
eloquence his only weapon: at cross-exa- 
mination, the most difficule and by far 
the most hazardous part of a barrister’s 
profession, he was quite imimitable. 
There was no plan which he did not de. 
tect—no web which he did not disen- 
tangle—and the unfortunate wretch who 
commenced with all the confidence of 
pre-concerted perjury, never failed to re« 
treat before him in all the confusion of 
exposure. Indeed, it was almost impos~ 
sible for the guilty to offer a successful 
resistance. LHe argued—he cajoled—he 
ridiculed—he mimicked—he played off 
the various artillery of his talent upon the 
witness—he would affect earnestness up- 
on trifles, and levity upon subjects of the 
most serious import, until at jength he 
succeeiied in creating a security that was 
fatal, or a sullenness that produced all 
the consequences of prevarication. No 
matter how unfair the topic, he never 
failed to avail himself of it; acting upon 
the principle, that in law, as well as in 

war, 
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war, every stratagem was admissible. If 
he was hard pressed, there was no pecu- 
liarity of person—no singularity of name 
—no eccentricity of profession, at which 
he would not grasp,—trying to confound 
the self-possession of the witness in the, 
no matter how excited, ridicule of the 
audience. To a witness of the name of 
Halfpenny he once began, Halfpenny, 
I see you're a rap, and for that reason 
you shall be nailed to the counter.”— 
* Halfpenny is sterling,” exclaimed the 
opposite counsel.-—‘* No, no,” said he, 
*the’s exacily like his own conscience, 
only copper washed.” 

To Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobac- 
conist, once hesitating on the table— 
** Lundy—that’s a poser—a devil of a 
pinch.” This was the gentleman who 
applied to Curran for a motto, when he 
first established his carriage. ‘Give me 
one, my dear Curran,” said he, ‘of a 
serious cast, because I am afraid the 
people will laugh at a tobacconist setting 
up a carriage, and, for the scholarship’s 
sake, let it be in Latin.”—* I have just 
hit on it,” said Curran—“ it is only two 
words, Lundy, and it will at once explain 
your profession, your elevation, and your 
contempt for their ridicule, and it has 
the advantage of being in two languages, 
Latin or English, just as the reader 
chooses—put up ‘ Quid rides’ upon your 
carriage.” 

Inquiring his maste:’s age from an 
horse-jockey’s servant, he found it almost 
impossible toextract an answer, ‘* Come, 
come, friend—has he not lost his teeth ?” 
—* Dv you think,” retorted the fellow, 
“that I kuow his age as he does his 
horse’s, by ihe mark of mouth?” The 
laugh was against Curran, but he instantly 
recovered—‘‘ You were very right not to 
try, friend; for you know your master’s 
a great bite.” 

He was just rising to cross-examine a 
witness before a judge who could not 
comprehend any jest which was not writ- 
ten in black letter. Before he said a 
single word, the witness began to laugh. 
“What are you laughing ar, friend— 
what are you laughing at? Let me tell 
you that a laugh without a joke is like— 
is like ” Like what, Mr. Curran ?” 
asked the judge, imagining he was non- 
plussed——'* Just exactly, my lord, like a 
contingent remainder without any parti- 
cular estate to support it.”—I am afraid 
none but my legal readers will understand 
the admirable felicity of the similitude 
but it was quite to his lordship’s fancy, 
and rivalled with him all ‘the wit shat 
Rabelais ever scattered.” 





Examining a country sau; 
peted: eccullleste-bakamine feta 
you the coals, friend?”—* He did - 
but ” © Bat what ?—on your oath 
wasn’t your pa lack ?” 

your payment slac 

It was thus that in some way ot other 
he contrived to throw the Witnesses of 
their centre, and he took care they. sel. 
dom should recover it. ‘* My lard, 
lard”=—=vociferated a peasant with ’ 
writhing under this mental EXCruciation 
—* My lard, my lard—lI can’t answer 
yon little gentleman, he’s putting me ix 
such a doldrum.”—* A doldrum! Mr, 
Curran, what does he mean by a dole 
drum ?” exclaimed lord Avonmore, “0! 
my lord, i’s a very common complaint 
with persons of this description—it’s 
merely a confusion of the head arising 
Jrom a corruption of the heart.” 

He ‘was addressing a jury on one of 
the state trials in 1803 with his usual 
animation. The judge, whose political 
bias, if any a judge can have, was cer. 
tainly supposed not to be favourable to 
the prisoner, shook his head in doubt or 
denial of one of the advocate’s arguments, 
“T see, gentlemen,” said Mr. Curran, 
¢¢ I see the motion of his lordship’s head; 
common observers might imagine that 
implied a difference of opinion, but they 
would be mistaken—it is merely acciden- 
tal—believe me, gentlemen, if you re 
main here many days, you will yourselves 
perceive that when his lordship shakes his 
head there’s nothing in it !” 

THE MONKS OF THE SCREW. | 

His convivial habits were never ioter- 
rupted ; and a society was formed of the 
choicest spirits in the metropolis, i 
which Curran contributed more than his 
proportion of amusement. Of the hours 
passed in this society he ever afterwards 
spoke with enthusiasm. “ Those hours, 
said he, addressing Lord Avonmore as & 
judge, and wringing tears from his ag 
eyes at the recollection,“ those hours 
which we can remember with no othet 
regret than that they can return N0 
more” — 


“We spent them not in toys, or Inst, 
wine; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, ; 
Arts which I loved; for they, my friend, 
were thine.” 
This society was entitled, no doubt very 
appropriately, ‘The Monks of the Screw. 
It met on every Saturday during the law 
term, in a large house in Kevin’s Street, 
the property of the late Lord Tracton, 
and now converted into a Seneschal’s 
Court! The furniture and regulations 














i ‘ve apartment were complete- 
Sper pn they owed both their 
tile and their foundation to an rs ce 
society formed near Newmarket by Lord 
Avonmore; of which he drew up the 


rules in very quaint and comic monkish 


‘vwerse. The reader may have some 
ss of tt a delightful intercourse this 
society must have afforded, when he 
hears that Flood, Grattan, Curran, Fa- 
ther O’Leary, Lord Charlemont, Judges 
Day, Chamberlaine, and Metge; Bowes 
Daly, George Ogle, Lord Avonmore, 
Mr. Keller, and an whole host of such 
men, were amongst itsmembers, Cur- 
ran was installed Grand Prior of the or- 
der, and deputed to compose the charter 
song. Ihave often heard him repeat it 
at his own table in a droll kind of recita- 
tive, but it is a little too bacchanalian for 
publication. It began thus— 


When Saint Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot, 
To guide us in what we should do. 
But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the bestinthesky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship, 
That fountain should never ran dry. 
My children, be chaste till you’re tempted,— 
While sober, be wise and discreet— 
And humble your bodies with fasting, 
Whene’er you’ve got nothing to eat. 
Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found— 
And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 
A festival—all the year round. 


Saint Patrick, the tutelary idol of the 
country, was their patron saint; and his 
Lilliputian statue, mitred and crosiered, 
after having for years consecrated their 
monkish revels, was transferred to the 
convivial sideboard of the Priory. If 
that little statue was half as sensitive to 
the beams of wit, as the work of Mem- 


hon was to the -sunbeam, how often _ 


would its immortal master have made it 
eloquent ! 


LORD AVONMORE, 


Eminent in this society, and indeed in 
every other society of which he was a 
member, was Barry Yelverton, afterwards 

td Avonmore, the early friend of Cur- 
ran, the companion of all his dearest en- 
Joyments, the occastonal rival of bis ta- 
lents, or victim of his whims, and, to the 
day of his death, the theme of his idola- 
try. His character has been drawn by 
Sit Jonah Barrington, in his admirable 
work on the Union, with such a power- 
ul hand, and, asd have heard acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Curran, with such scrupus. 
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lous fidelity, that I shall give it an entire 
transcription. 

“* It would be difficult to do justice to 
the lofty and overwhelming elocution of 
this distinguished man, during the early 
period of his political exertions, To the 
profound, logical, and conclusive reason- 
ing of Flood; the brilliant. stimula(i 
epigrammatic antethesis of Grattan; the 
sweet-toned, captivating, convincing rhe- 
toric of Burgh; or the wild fascinating 
imagery, aad varied pathos of the extrae 
ordinary Curran, he was respectively in- 
ferior ;—but in powerful, nervous lan- 
guage, he excelled them all, 

“* His talents were alike adapted to 
public purposes, as his private qualities 
to domestic society. In the common 
transactions of the world he was an ine 
fant; in the varieties of right and wro 
of propriety and error, a frail mortal ; 
in the senate and at the bar, a might 
giant; it was on the bench that, uncon- 
scious of his errors, and in his home, un« 
conscious of his virtues, both were most 
conspicuous, That deep-seated vice, 
which with equal power freezes the 
miser’s heart, and inflames the ruffian’s 
passions, was to him a stranger: he was 
always rich, and always poor; but, though: 
circumstances might sometimes have heen 
his guide, avarice never was his conduc. 
tor: like his great predecessor, frugality 
fled before the carelessness of his mind, 
and left him the victim of his liberality, 
and, of course, in many instances, a moe 
nument of ingratitude. His character 
was entirely transparent, it had no opake 
qualities; his passions were open; his 
prepossessions palpable; his failings ob- 
vious; and he took as little pains to con 
ceal his faults as to publish his perfec- 
tions. 

“As a judge, he certainly had some 
of those marked imperfections too frees 
quently observable in judicial officers: 
he received impressions too soon, and 
perhaps too strongly; he was indolent in 
research, and impatient in discussion ; 
the natural quickness of his perception 
hurried off bis judgment, before he had 
time to regulate it, and sometimes left 
his justice and his learning idle specta- 
tors of his reasons and his determina- 
tion; while extraneous considerations 
occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
his unguarded mind, and involuntarily 
led him away from the straight path of 
calm deliberation. 

‘6 This distinguished man, at the criti- 
cal period of Ireland’s emancipation, 
burst forth as a meteor in the Irish se- 
nate; his career in the Commons was 

not 
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not long—but it was busy and import. 
ant; he had connected himself with the 
Duke of Portland, and continued that 
connexion uninterrupted till the day of 
his dissolution. But through the influ 
ence of that nobleman, and the absolute 
necessity of a family provision, on the 
estion of the Union, the radiance of 
is public character was obscured for 
ever; the laurels of his early achieve- 
meats fell withered from his brow; and, 
after having with zeal and sincerity la- 
boured to attain. independence for his 
country in 1782, he became one of its 
sale-masters in 1800; and, mingling in a 
motley crowd, uncongenial to his. native 
character, and beneath his natural supe- 
riority, he surrendered the rights, the 
franchises, and the honours of that peer- 
age, to which, by his great talents and 
his early virtues, he had been so justly 
elevated, 
. He and Curran were to dine together 
at the house of a mutual friend, and a 
large party was assembled, many of 
whom witnessed the occurrences of the 
morning. Curran, contrary to all his 
usual habits, was late for dinner, and at 
length:arrived in the most admirably af- 
fected agitation. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Curran, 
you have kept us a full hour waiting din- 
per for you,” grumbled out Lord Avon- 
more. ** Oh, my dear lord, I regret it 
much; you must know it is not my qus-~ 
tom, but—lI've just been witness to a 
most melancholy occurrence.” ‘* My 
God! you seem terribly moved by it— 
take. a glass of wine—what was it? What 
was it ?”—“ I will tell you, my lord, the 
moment [ can collect myself—I had been 
detained at court—in the Court of Chan- 
cery—your lordship knows the Chancel- 
lor sits late.”—‘ I do—I do—but go 
on.”’— Well, my lord, I was hurrying 
bere as fast as ever I could—I did not 
even change my dress—I hope I shall be 
excused for coming in my boots?”— 
Poh, poh-—-never miod your boots— 
the point—come at once to the point of 
the story.”—Oh—I will, my good lord, 
in a moment—I walked here—1 would 
not even wait to get the carriage ready 
it. would have taken time, you know— 
now there is a market exactly inthe road 
by which I had to pass—your lordship 
may perhaps recollect the market—do 
you ?’—** To be suse 1 do—go on, Cur- 
0 on with the story.”—‘* I am 
very glad your lordship remembers: the 
market, for I totally forget the name of 
it—the name—the name—” ‘¢ What 
the devil signifies. the name of it, sir ?— 
ii’s the Castle Market.” Your lordship 





is perfectly right—it is called 
Market.—Well, I was passi a 
that very identical Castle Mar et, when 


I observed a butche i 
calf—he had a ond nifetin be rae 


nife in his hand— 
it was as sharp as a raz or—the calf was 


standing beside him—he drew the kuif 
to plunge it into the animal—ust as he 
was in the act of doing s0, a little bo 
about four years old—his only setecihe 
loveliest little babe I ever saw, ran sud. 
denly across his path—and he killed! 
O! my God, he killed—.”_«q,, 
child!—the child !—the child!” vocife, 
rated Lord Avonmore,—* No, my lord 
the calf,” continued Curran, very coally 
—‘* he killed the calf—but—your lord. 
ship. is in the habit of anticipating.” The 
universal laugh was thus raised against 
his lordship, and Curran ‘declared: that 
often afterwards, a first impression was 
removed more easily from the Court of 
Exchequer, by the recollection of the 
calf in the Castle Market, than by all 
the eloquence of the entire profession, 
Amongst his other peculiarities, he 
was in tlie habit of occasional fits of ab. 
sence. One day at a crowded dinver, 
the common toast of our absent friends 
was given. Curran, as usual, sat be 
side Lord Avonmore, who was immersed 
in one of his habitual reveries, altogether 
unconscious of what was passing. He 
maliciously aroused him—“ Yelverton 
Yelverton—the host just announced your 
health in very flattering terms ; it is con. 


sidered very cavalier in you not tohave , 


acknowledged it.” Up started the un- 
suspecting Yelverton, and it was not til 
after a very eloquent speech that he was 
apprised of the hoax.in which it had or- 
ginated ! 

When the draft of the patent was seat 
to Lord Avonmore for his approbation, 
he called into his study a few friends, 
and amony the rest Mr. Curran, to see 
if all was right. The wording ran in the 
usual form :—* To all to whom these 
letters patent shall come, greetings We, 
of the United ‘Kingdém of Great Britas 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. &c.” Mr. Curran, when the reader 
came to this part, exclaimed, “ et 
stop !”—'¢ Why should he stop, sir?” 5 
Lord Avonmore.—‘ Why, because’ 
strikes me, my lord, that the cons 
tion is set out too early in the deed. 

THE DUKE OF RUTLAND.» 

During the administration of the Duke 
of Rutland, Mr. Curran continued m 
parliament and in opposition. re ’ 
so unpopular was this nobleman 10 a 
land, that, on his. first presentation 
1 













the theatre he was publicly hooted by 
the populace. His vice-royalty was the 
scene of much stormy contention, and 
much political importance in the House 
of Commons, but he was himself wholly 
devoted to his private pleasures. te was 
said he was sent to drink the Irish into 
ood humour, and his court was the re- 
sidence of riot and dissipation. The 
taste of the duke himself was by no 
means the most refined, nor was his ma- 
jesty the most dignified in the world. A 
celebrated courtezan of the name of Peg 
Plunket occupied his attention much 
more than the privy-council, and somes 
times unconsciously shared even the ho- 
nours of royalty. It is a notorious fact, 
that, one evening, losing all recollection 
in her society, he forgot that he had 
been accompanied by a guard of honour, 
and morning dawned upon a troop of 
dragoons parading before her lodgings 
in attendance upon his excellency! £ 
have heard Curran relate two anecdotes 
of this woman, which he said were in upi- 
versal circulation atthe time. The duke 
had gone in state to the theatre. The 
whole vicesregal suite was assembled— 
chamberlain, pages, aids-de-camp, &c. 
&c. The favourite, as usual, graced the 
lattices. A fellow in the gallery recog- 
nized her, and, wishing to mortify the 
duke, who was very unpopular, bellow- 
ed out most unceremoniously, “ Peg— 
Peg—who was your companion yester- 
day evening?” —** Manners, fellow, man- 
ners,” retorted Peg, affecting to rebuke 
him, It is unnecessary to add that Man- 
ners is the name of the Rutland family. 
At another time, a lady of rank, igno- 
rant of the person to whom she had been 
referred, went to inquire the character 
ofa dismissed servant. Ina short time, 
however, she discovered her mistake, 
and was very naturally greatly discois 
certed. ‘* Qh,” said she, immediately, 


with the most perfect'sang-froid, “ I-beg- 


your ladyship may not be in the least 
alarmed—I shall let you away through 
the back door which I had made for the 
accommodation of the Irish Bishops.” 

The duke died, according to the ac- 
count of Mr. Hardy, Lord Charlemonv’s 
biographer, of a fever produced by excess 
sivé dissipation, at the age of thirty-three! 

LORD CLARE. 

The consequence of an altercation in 
the House of Commons was a message 
from Mr. Fitzgibbon; and the parties, 
having met, were left to fire when they 
chose. I never,” said Mr. Curran, 
relating the circumstances of the meet- 
ng—“ T never saw any one whose dee 
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termination seemed more malignant than: 
Fitzgibbon’s ; after I had fired, he took 
aim at me for at least halfa minute, and, 
on its proving ineffectual, I could not help 
exclaiming to him, “ It was not your 
fault, Mr. Attorney ; you were deliberate 
enough.” The AttorneyeGeneral dee 
clared his honour satisfied; and here, at 
least for the present, the dispute appears 
ed to terminate. | 

Not here, however, terminated Fitz« 
gibbon’s animosity. His zeal, his polis 
tics, his exertions on the subject of the 
Regency, and his unquestionable abilie 
ties, raised him to the seals on the resige 
nation of Lord Lifford, during whose jue 
dicial life Curran was rising rapidly to 
the fame and emoluments of the chan 
cery practice. From the moment of his 
elevation, Lord Clare, on every occas 
sion, exhibited his hatred of the politician 
hy his neglect of the advocate. At length 
the agents observed this marked hostility 
—the ear of the judge, as it is called, 
was lost—the client participated in the 
unpopularity of his counsel, and Cure 
ran’s practice was soon confined exclu 
sively to Nisi Prius, “ I made,” said 
Mr. Carran, in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Grattan, twenty years after,—“ I made no 
compromise with power; I had the mee 
rit of provoking and despising the per- 
sonal malice of every man in Ireland, 
who was the known enemy of the coune 
try. Without the walls of the court of 


justice, my character was pursued with 


the most persevering slander; and with 
in those walls, though [ was too strong 
to be beaten down by any judicial malig- 
nity, it was not so with my clients; and 
my consequent losses in professional ins 
come have never been estimated at less, 
as you must have often heard, than 
30,000/.” The incidents attendant upon 
this disagreement were, at times, ludi- 
crous in theextreme. One day, whenit 
was known that Curran was to make an 
elaborate argument in Chancery, Lord 
Clare brought a large Newfoundland 
dog upon the bench with him; and, 
during the progress of the argument, he 
lent his ear much more to the dog than to 
the barrister, This was obssrved ag 
length by the entire profession. In time, 
the chancellor lost all regard for decency ; 
he turned himself quite aside in the most 
materia! part of the case, and began, in 
full court, to fondle the animal, Curran 
stopped at once.—“ Go on, go on, Mr. 
Curran,” said Lord Clare, who certainly 
had much of the coxcomb in bis manner 
—“* (©! I beg a thousand parduns, my 
lord; I really took it for granted that 
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your lordship was employed in consulta 
tion.” 
HIS OPINIONS OF MEN. 

Speaking of Dr. Johnsorm, whom he 
could not bear, he once violently ex. 
claimed, “ Sir, he was intolerant, and an 
intolerable dogmatist ; in learning, a pe- 
dant ; in religion, a bigot; in manners, 
a savage; and in politics, a slave.” 
Characterizing the late Lord Avonmore 
as a judge—* Ob,” said he, “ the poor 
fellow on his death-bed could have had 
no more selfish wish than that justice 
should be administered to him in the 
world to come, in the same spirit with 
which he dist:ibuted it in this.” 

Speaking of Mr. Fox’s social manners, 
I remember his using a very curious, 
and, as suine have said, a very happy 
illustration.—* Fox,” said he, ‘* was by 
no means unsusceptible of humour; when 
I have trembled beforehim, I have caught 
a smile rippling the fine Atlantic of his 
countenance.” 

MR. PETER FINNERTY. 

Mr. Finnerty was the publisher ofa 
newspaper called The Press, to which 
the most distinguished literary characters 
of the opposition of that day contri- 
buted. I lave every reason to believe 
that Mr. Curran himself was amongst the 
number. The circumstances in which 
the prosecution aysinst Mr, Finnerty ori- 
ginated, were these: a person of the name 
of William Orr had been tried and con- 
victed at a preceding assises of Carrick. 
fergus, before Lord Avonmore, for ad- 
ministering an unlawful oath, Some of 
the jury who tried Orr were induced 
subsequently to make an affidavit, de- 
claring that they were intoxicated when 
they agreed to their verdict, and be- 
seeching that mercy might be extended 
tothe convict. The memoir was trans- 
mitted to the Castle, Orr was several 
times respited; but, after the mature deli. 
beration of the Privy Council, the law was 
allowed to take its course, and he was 
accordingly executed, His fate excited 
great interest at the time, and the cir- 
cumstances atiending it underwent much 
discussion. A letter, bearing the signa- 
ture of Marcus, appeared in the Press 
upon the subject, couched in very indig- 
nant and very eloquent language, Mr, 
Finnerty was indicted as publisher, tried, 
convicted, end pilloried in consequence, 
The result, however, was considered 
very far from discreditable to him, and 
his punishinent was regarded asa sort of 
penal triumph. He was accompanied by 
some of the most leading men in the 


Tountry, and repeatedly and enthusias- 


tically cheered by the 

political feeling of the Pcie Me 
in his favour; the trial, on which 
paper had descanted, was in the mild 
parlance a very singular one; and “ 
than all, it was generally, aN 


and 
lieve, truly understood, that Ma Pe 


nerty might have averted the prosecu. 
tion from himself, by Surrendering Mar. 
cus up to the vengeance of the governs 
ment. This, however, his principles re. 
strained him from doing; and his high 
honourable determination converted 4 
the estimation of many, the convict into 
the martyr. Mr. Curran, who managed 
his defence, was not ashamed of his inti. 
macy, and, to my knowledge, held him 
to the day of his death in a very high de. 
gree of estimation. Finnerty was oneof 
the few admitted to his funeral, Cur 
ran’s speech, upon the trial of this gentle. 
man, is a masterpiece of eloquence, and 
it is dificult to select one passage more 
splendid than another. 
THE BLOODY 1798. 

Shortly after Mr. Finnerty’s trial, the 
year 1798, a year written in blood in 
the annals,of Ireland, arrived. Whether 
the account of the proceedings of govern. 
ment, as detailed by Mr. Curran in the 
preceding speech, be true, or whether 
the natural spirits of the Irish people led 
them to an _ unjustifiable discontent 
against their rulers, it is not for me to 
decide; but a rebellion was now engen- 
dered, quite unparalleled in the ferocity 
of its character. The people rose in 
great strength in different quarters, anda 
French invasion in some degree organized 
the exasperated rabble. It would be 
revolting to repeat, and perhaps 1mp0s- 
sible to convince, the English reader of 
all the miseries which the violence of one 
party, and the fierce, unsparing, and U0 
pitying reprisals of the other, inflicte 
during this frightful period. Mblitary tl 
bunals superseded law ; summary exeCle 
tions excluded mercy; and rape, murder, 
torture, and conflagration, alternately 
depopulated and deformed the country. 
At such a season, Justice might be sal 
not to have time to deliberate. Her vie- 
tims were often denounced indiscriml 
nately; often selected by personal 
tred or religious prejudice ; and too often 
desperately flung upon the pile rebellion 


lighted, in the hope that blood might 
drown its conflagration ! It was, a We 
mendous scene: government, 00 the one 
hand, terrified into desperation, 
tion, on the other, preferring death bi 
endurance; and, in the, ee ea 
: oS 
which fatigue, rather t rene 
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created, Religion waving aloft her “ fiery 
cross,” and exciting her clans to a re- 
newal of the combat! The animosity 
rose at last to such an height, that poli. 
tical differences were almost considered 
as revolutionary symptoms; andthe man, 
who dared be liberal, seldom escaped 
the imputation of being rebellious. The 
consequence was, that the principal poli- 
tical opponents of government retired from 
the country. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and the; slightest suspicious 
surmise was the prelude to a lingering 
imprisonment. Mr, Curran’s situation 
was at this period extremely critical, 
Many barristers were implicated in the 
political transactions of the day ; and his 
language, always constitutional, had 
been, however, always in a tone of high 
defiance. He was certainly marked out 
by the adherents of government as pecu- 
liarly obnoxious ; and many there were 
who would with pleasure lave seen him 
ascend that scaffold, which he was every 
day despoiling of its almost predestined 
victims. It is said, indeed, that he was 
at this time indebted for his security to 
the good Lord Kilwarden, who, from the 
very infancy of his professional career, 
seems to have watched over him like a 
guardian angel. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, he plainly proved that he was not 
to he intimidated. He stood boldly and 
even indignantly forward, commencing 
what might be called a system of defen- 
sive denunciation. He advocated the 
accused; he arraigned the government ; 
he thundered against the daily exhibition 
of torture; he held up the informers to 
universal execration; and, at the hourly 
hazard of the bayonet or the dungeon, 
he covered the selected victim with the 
shield of the constitution. It is at this 
period of his professional career that the 
friend of liberty must delight-to contem- 
plate him. If he had not been, at least 
politically, as unstained as the ermine, 
he must have fallen a victim; and, with 
this consciousness, how nobly does he 
appear, wielding all the energies of law 
and eloquence in defence of the accused ! 
Many there are who may well remember 
him rising in the midst of his military 
audience, only excited by the manifest 
indignation of their aspect to renewed 
and more undaunted efforts. In every 
great case of high-treason, he was almost 
variably assigned as counsel ; and those 
who have throbbed with delight over the 
eloquence he exhibited, will grieve to 

ar that, at the very time, he was. op- 
Pressed by severe personal indisposition, 
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and obliged to submit, in a few months 
after, to a very severe surgical operation. 
MR. GODWIN. 

Ilis intimacy with Mr. Godwin was of 
long daration, and he very much esteem. 
ed him. Indeed, so reciprocal was their 
affection for one another, that Mr, God- 
win has dedicated his last novel to “ the 
memory of Curran, the sincerést friend 
heever had.” The dedication, of which 
there is no living man but might be 
proud, is very creditable to the indee 
pendence of Mr. Godwin’s character, 
Indeed, during their entire intercourse, 
the most unrestrained sincerity existed; 
and of this, upon the part of Godwin, 
Curran used to relate a very ludicrous 
and characteristic instance. Godwin 
had gone on a visit to the Priory, where 
he had at once an opportunity of enjoys 
ing the society of his friend, and of stu- 
dying the manners of a new people, 
During the visit, one of those forensic 
occasions occurred, which called forth 
the full display of Curran’s oratorical ta- 
lents. Hewas naturally anxious that his 
English guest should hear him to advan- 
tage; and he not only brought him to 
court in his carriage, but took care that 
he should have every convenient accome 
modation in the gallery. The cause 
came on ; Curran exerted all his powers; 
and never, in the opinion of many, with 
happier effect. The carriage was ordered, 
and the orator took his station, ful 
prepared for Godwin’s valuable eulo- 
gium. There was the most. provoking 
silence: the weather, the bridges, the 
buildings, in short, the most common 
place topics, alone interrupted it. Cure 
ran at length lost all patience: ** Whag 
did you think, my dear Godwin, of our 
cause to-day ?”—® O! I had forgotten,” 
answered the philosopher, with the ut- 
most apathy; * I am very glad I heard 
you, Carran; 1 think IT can now form 
some idea of your manner!” The panes 
gyric was certainly not very extravagant; 
and Curran never failed afterwards, with 
the most jocular simplicity, half jest, half 
earnest, to relate it as an instance of 
Godwin’s want of tuste. 

LORD ERSKINE. 

They met at the table of an illustrious 
personage. The royal host, with much 
complimentary delicacy, directed the cons 
versation to the profession of his cele- 
brated visitors. Lord Erskine very eloe 
quently took the lead, He descantedj 
in terms which few other men could 
command, on the interesting duties of 
the bar, and the high honours to which 
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itsisuccess conducted. ‘ No man in the 
land,” said he, * need be ashamed to 
belong to such a profession: for my part, 
of a noble family myself, I felt no degra. 
dation in practising it; it has added, not 
ofly to my wealth, but to my dignity.” 
Curran was silent; which the host ob. 
serving, called for his opinion. ‘ Lord 
Erskine,” said he, *‘ has so eloquently 
described all the advantages to be de- 
rived from the profession, that I hardl 
thought my poor opinion was wort 
adding ; but perhaps it was—perhaps I 
am a better practical instance of its ad- 
vantages even than his lordship: he was 
ennobled by birth before he caine to it; 
but it has,” said he, making an obeisance 
to his host—“ it has in my person raised 
the son of a peasant to the table of his 
prince.” 
ROBERT EMMETT. 
One day, previous to his trial, as the 


governor was going his rounds, he enter- 


ed Emmett’s room rather abruptly; and, 
observing a remarkable expression in his 
countenance, he apologized for the inters 
ruption. He had a fork affixed to his 
hittle table, and appended to it there was 
a tress of hair. ‘* You see,” said he to 
the keeper, ‘* how innocently I am oc- 
cupied. This-little tress has long been 
dear to me, and I am plaiting it to wear 
in my bosom on the day of my execu 
tion!” On the day of that fatal event, 
there was found sketched by his own 
hand, with a pen and ink, wpon that 
very table, an admirable likeness of 
himself, the head severed from the body, 
which lay near it, strroanded by the scaf- 
fold, the axe, and all the frightful paraphere- 
nalia of a:high-treason execution. What 
a strange union of tendersess, enthusi- 
tism, and fortitude, do not the above 
traits of character exhibit! His fortitude, 
indeed, never for an instant forsook 
him. On the night previous to bis death 
he slept as soundly as ever; and when 
the fatal morning dawned he arose, knelt 
down and prayed, ordered some milk, 
whieh he drank, wrote two letters (one 
to his brother in America, and the other 
to the secretary of state, inclosing it), 
and then desited the sheriffs to be in- 
formed that he was ready. When they 
came into his room, he said he had two 
requests to make: one, that his arms 
might be left as loose as possitle, which 
was humanely and instantly acceded to, 
* I make the other,” said he, “ not un- 
Ger any idea that it can be granted, but 
that it may be held in remembrance that 

have made it—it is, that I may be'per- 
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mitted to die in my-wniform,” 
course could not be allowed: and the " 
quest seemed to have had wo be - 
ject than to show that he gloried in the 
cause for which he was to suffer, A 
markable example of his power or 
over himself and others, occurred at th 
melancholy moment. He was pme,. 
out, attended by the sheriffs, 9 
ceded by the executioner,<in a 
passages stood the turnkey who had been 
personally assigned to him during his im. 
prisonment : this poor fellow loved him 
In his heart, and the tears were stream. 
ing from his eyes in torrents. Emmet 
paused for a moment; his hands were 
not at liberty—he kissed his cheek—and 
the man, who had been for years the in. 
mate of a dungeon, habituated to scenes 
of horror, and hardened against their 
operation, fell senseless at his feet, Bee 
fore his eyes had opened again upon this 
world, those of the youthfal sufferer had 
closed on it for ever. ' 


HIS APPLICATION: 


An attention to the pleasures, te 
the exclusion of the labours, of hie, 
has been made a constant article of 
accusation against him, certainly not 
without some foundation, but one to 
which he always’ gave a most indignant 
denial. However, his notions of industry 
were very ludicrous, An hour to him 
was a day to another man; and in-his 
natural capabilities his idleness found a 
powerful auxiliary. A single glance 
made him master of the subject; and, 
though imagination could not supply hiy 
facts, still it very often became @ sve 
cessful substitute for authorities. He 
told me once, in serious refutation of 
what he called the professional calummies 
on this subject, that he was quite a 
laborious as it was mecessary for any 
Nisi-Prius advocate to be: “ For,” s8 
he, with the utmost simplicity, ] 
always perused my briefs carefully when 
I was concerned for the plaintiff, 
it was not necessary to do it fort 
defendant, because you know I 
pick up the facts from the opposite couns 
sel’s Statement.” This was what Curran 
considered being laborious; and to sy 
the truth, it was at best but an indus 
trious idleness. However, his — 
genius never deserted him—the "7 
of legal learning was BRETT 
eloquence, ingenutty, and wit; aus 
it ion be arr + that there Le 
many men as.lawyers hits superiors, 
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ice, that there was noone as advocate 
al. 

one it is a great mistake to sup- 

se that Mr. Curran was universally 
indolent. It is quite impossible that any 
man, who had not, at some time or other, 
devoted himself seriously to study, could 
have attained his acquisitions and his 
accomplishments. He was a most admi-+ 
rable classical scholar——with the ‘whole 
range of English literature he was per- 
fectly acquainted—he not only spoke 
French like a native, but was familiar 
with every eminent author in that lan. 
guage; and he had acquired a knowledge 
of music, that entitled him more to the 
character of a master than a proficient, 
His execution both on the violin and the 
violoncello was admirable, and the ex- 
quisite euphony of his sentences ma 
perhaps be traced to his indefatigable 
attention to this study. 

MILTON. 

There are many who may remember 
histable dissertations upon Milton; and 
Ichoose to call them dissertations,although 
delivered in conversation, because they 
were literally committed to memory. It 
was very easy, in vulgar phrase, to draw 
on him for the criticism; and, to do him 
tustice, he never refased acceptance. 

hat criticism was certainly a finished 
specimen at once of his want of taste 
and of his wonderful talents. He hated 
Milton like one of the inhabitants of his 
ewn pandemonium. His choice of a 
subject, which had so long perplexed the 
poet, he thought peculiarly injadicious. 
“if the theme was true,” he would say, 
it ought not to be the topic of profane 
poetry ; and, if it'was not true, it would 
be very easv to have invented one more 
interesting.” LHe would then run through 
the management of the poem, ina strain 
of alternate ridicule and sublimity that 
was quite amazing. It wasas impossible 
tohear his disbelief that the Almighty 
could wage war-upor his angels, without 
an awful admiration; as it was his des 
scription of primitive. simplicity, without 
laughter. Adam and Eve he certainly 
treated with very little filial reverence. 

HIS MELANCHOLY. 

There were times when he was subject 
to the most extreme despondency ; bat 
the origin of this was: visible ‘enough, 
Without having recourse to any mysterious 
Mnquiries, It was the case with him ‘as 
wis with every person whose spirits are 
apt to be occasionally excited—the des 
Pression is at intervals in exact proportion, 

€ a bow overstrained, the mind res 


laxes in consequence of the exertion, He 
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was naturally extremely ‘sensitive-<do- 
mestic misfortunes rendered his home 
unhappy—he flew for a kind of. 
into public life; and the political rain of 
his country, leaving him without an 
object of private enjoyment or of patrio- 
tic hope, fluag him upon his own heart- 
devouring reflections, He was at those 
times a striking instance of his owk 
remark upon the disadvantages attendant 
upon too refined a sensibility, “De 
upon it, my dear friend,” said he, “it ds 
@ serious misfortune in life to havea mind 
more sensitive or more cultivated than 
common—it naturally elevates its pose 
sessor into a region which he mnst be 
doomed to find nearly uninhabited!” Te 
was a deplorable thing to-see him in the 
decline of life, when visited by this ¢on 
stitutional melancholy, I have not ane 
frequently accompanied him in his walks 
upon such occasions, alrnost at the hour 
of midnight. He had gardens attached 
to the Priory, of which he was partion 
larly fond: and into these gardens, wien 
so affected, no matter at what hour, he 
used to ramble. It was then almost 
impossible to divert his mind from themes 
of sadness. The gloom of his own 
thoughts discoloured every thing, ‘and — 
from calamity to calamity he would-wan» 
der on, seeing in the fatere nothing for 
hope, and in the past nothing but dis» 
appointment—You could not recognise 
in him the same creature, who but @r 
hoor preceding had ** set the table ina 
roar’==his gibes, his merriment, ‘his 
flashes of wit, were all extinguished, ‘He 
had a favourite little daughter, who was - 
a sort of musical prodigy. She had-died 
at the age of twelve, and he had “her 
buried in the midst of a small grove jest 
adjoining this garden. <A ‘little fusti¢ 
memorial was raised over her, and often 
and often have I seen him, the teats 
‘€ chasing each other” down his cheeks, 
point to his daughter’s monument, and 
wish to be with her and at rest.” >Sueh 
at times was the man, before whose very 
look not merely gravity but sadness ‘his 
often vanished——who has given birth to 
more enjoyment, and uttered more wit, 
than, perhaps, any of his eotem 
in any couitry—who had in him mates 
tials for social bappiness, sich as we 
cannot hope again to see combined in 
any one; and whose death ‘has’ cast, I 
fear,'a permanent eclipse upon the fess 
tivities of his circle. - 
Perhaps, after one of those scenes of 
misery,. when be had ‘watked - himself 
tiréd, and wept -Witnself tearlése, ‘he 
would again return‘into the house, ee 
the 
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the picture of some friend, or the con- 
tingency of some accident, recalling an 
early or festive association, would hurry 
him into the very extreme of cheerfulness! 
His spirits rose—his wit returned—the 
jest, and the tale, and the anecdote, 
pushed each other aside in an almost 
endless variety, and day dawned upon 
him, the happiest, the pleasantest, and 
the most fascinating of companions; 
The friends whom he admitted to an 
intimacy may, perhaps, .recognise him, 
even in this hurried sketch, as he has 
often appeared to them*in the hospita- 
lities of the Priory:—but, alas!—the 
look all-eloquent—the eye of fire—the 
tongue of harmony—the exquisite ad- 
dress that gave a charm to every thing, 
and spell-bound those who heard him, 
are gone for ever! 
HIS TALENTS AT THE BAR. 

Mr. Curran’s place at the Irish Bar 
has not even been approached since his 
departure. There is no man, not merely 
next him, but near him.* I have heard 
the best efforts of the ablest amongst 
them; and, though they were brilliant in 
their way, it was as the brilliancy of the 
morning star before the sunbeam. One, 
perhaps, is witty, sarcastic, argumenta- 
tive—another, fluent, polished, plausible 
a third, blunt, vehement, and ener- 
getic—but, there is not one like him, at 
once strong, persuasive, witty, eloquent, 
acute, and argumentative, giving to 
every argument the charm of his imagery, 
and to every image the magnificent sim- 
plicity of his manner—not one, who, 
when he bad touched all the chords of 
pity, could so wrinkle up the cheek with 

aughter, that the yet undried tear was 
impeded in its progress—not one, who, 
when he had swept away the heart of 
his hearer, left at the same time such an 
impression upon his memory, that the 
judgment on reflection rather applauded 
the tribute which, at the moment of 
delivery, had been extorted from the 
feelings! Who, at any bar, was ever 
like him at cross-examination? This 
was considered the peculiar forte of one 
of the present Barons of the English 
Exchequer; but that natural shrewdness 
did not in him, as it did in Curran, act 
merely as a pioneer for the brilliant and 
overpowering force that was to follow, 
‘*The most intricate web,” says the 
learned editor of his Speeches, ** that 





“ Another writer would have excepted 
Mr. Curran’s biographer, who, notwith- 
standing his exuberancy, is questionless 
the most eloquens man of his lime, 


fraud, malice, or corruption 

against the life, sheniitis or fase of 
an individual, he could unravel ike 
truth and falsehood be ever so ingeni 
dovetailed into each other, re 


he 
them with facility. He nbedeane 


ground like a skilful general, marked 
every avenue of approach, knew. when 
to yield or attack, instantly seized the 
first inconsistancy, and pursued his ad. 
vantage till he completely involved per. 
jury in the confusion of its contradic. 
tions.” His effect at times was electric 
and universal, The judge and the mob 
the jury and the bar, were equally excited 
and Lord Clonmell himself, his bitter 
enemy, rising on the judgment-seat to 
restrain the popular enthusiasm, con. 
fessed himse!f overcome by the eloquence 
that had produced it. 

To his fellow-labourers at the: bar be 


was all amenity, but most particularly to 


the young and inexperienced. There 
was no young man of his time, of any 
promise, to whom he did not hold out 
the hand, not only of encouragement, 
but of hospitality; and, so far was he 
from indulging an ungenerous sally at 
their expense, that it would have beena 
dangerous experiment in another to have 
attempted it in his presence. No person, 
who has not been educated to a profes 
sion, can estimate the value, or the 
almost peculiarity, of this trait of charac. 
ter. But his was a mind originally too 
grand to found its distinction on the de 
preciation of his inferiors ; and, were it 
even necessary, his spirit was too lofty 
to stoop to the expedient. He affected 
no importance from the miserable acci- 
dent of seniority or station, and laughed 
to scorn the pretensionless stupidity that 
sought, like the cynic, an enforced reve- 
rence to its rags and its dotage, During 
the thirty-two years of his professional 
life, there is not on record of him an 00 
kindness to a junior, an asperity to & 
senior, an undue submission to over 
weening power, or a single instance © 
interested servility. Sincerely were ™ 
to be wished that all his cotemporanes 
had acted towards him with the same §¢ 
nerosity which he uniformly evi0 
But, alas! there were some W ; 
him for his talents, some who en 
him for his fame ; and mean malignity 00 
often led them to depreciate the one a0 
undermine the other. The faults yA 
the foibles, to which the vety var 
subject, were in him observed wit “t 
eagle’s eye, and held with the tenacity - 
an eagle’s grasp. He was docile evee 
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a fault, often relinquishing his ee 
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intellect to. very inferior guidance. Did 
a casual indiscretion arise from such do- 
cility, it was carefully noted down, re= 
called periodically, and wen religiously 
returned to the malignant register, to be 

ain declaimed upon, when any future 
exhibition of his genius provoked afresh 
the hostility of his enemies. 
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JOURNEY 
TO 
ROME AND NAPLES, 


PERFORMED IN 1817; 
Giving an Account of the ipa State 
of Society in Ltaly ; 
And containing 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE FINE ARTS, 


By HENRY SASS, 
Student of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
8v0.— Pp. 345.—12s8. boards. 





[This is a most delightful volume: the 
author is a man of taste,—-and, what is 
better, he isa man of principle and feel- 
ing. We should have thought that 
every topic to be discussed in a journey 
tlrough France and Italy had been 
exhausted ;—but we have perused Mr. 
Sass’s agreeable book with as much 
satisfaction as we did Keate’s Account 
of Pelew, or Hali’s Account of Loo-Choo, 
His well-stored mind and powers of 
painting give an air of novelty and 
interest to every subject he touches, 
The facts he relates of the affection 
held over the continent for the person 
and government of Napoleon must 
make Englishmen blush at the wicked 
impositions of which they have been the 
dupes, and at the disgraceful tragedy 
which even at this hour is acting in their 
abused name at St. Helena.—An apology 
for the length of our extracts from so 
small a volume will be afforded by the 
intrinsic merit of every passage. ] 





ITALY AND FRANCE. ar 

TALY and France still resemble each 

other in some particulars, which may 
have arisen from their long intercourse, 
and having been under the same govern- 
ment; but in most things, at the present 
moment, they are widely different. The 
French are proverbially honest, the Ita- 
lians directly the reverse. There is a 
nheatness and cleanliness in the French ; 
and, although they cannot be compared 
to the English in these particulars, they 
are greatly superior to the Italians, who 
are In general very filthy. ‘The country 
of France is richly cultivated, whilst a 
breat part of Italy is a desert. Where it 
‘sto be got, the dressing of the food is 
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very similar; but, in travelling through 
some parts of Italy, the visitor must not 
be very fastidious, but content himself 
with sour bread, bad cheese, and indif- 
ferent wine. The French are lively and 
industrious: the Italians add cunning to 
their liveliness, and are extremely indo- 
lent. If extreme poverty is seen in 
France, the most abject misery and 
wretchedness are met with continually in, 
the other country. The system of po- 
lice is so good in France, that you travel 
in pings safety in every part; whilst, 
in Italy, your property is in continual 
Jeopardy, nor is your life ever secure. 
In fact, to compare the government of 

taly with that of France, we may almost 
give the latter the appellation of pater 
nal. In the conveniences of travelling 
also, in these two countries, there is a 
great difference. A person may be con- 
veyed in safety and comfort, by the dili- 
gences, to all parts of Franee; or, if he 
has a carriage, can travel equally so by 
post. In Italy, there being no regular 
conveyances frony one part to another, 
the difficulty of getting to any particular 
place is great, unless you have a carriage 
of your own; and you are then subject 
to every species of villainy and extortion, 
without the possibility of getting any re- 
dress; besides the continual hazard of 
being attacked by the distressed and in. 
furiated rabble, who infest every part of 
Italy. Indeed, without an escort of ca- 
valry, travelling is avowedly dangerous ; 
and, on the other side of the Apennines, 
a guard of that kind is absolutely neces- 
sary. By the intelligence lately received 
from Italy it appears, that the audacity 
of the bands of robbers has arrived to 
such a pitch, that they not merely rob 
and murder travellers, plunder the villas 
in the vicinity, and brave the gates of 
Rome, carrying off prisoners and then 
demanding their ransom, but even enter 


- that city in large bodies, and threaten its 


inhabitants. Turkey, a government we 
despise for its imbecility, is not so bad 
as this. From good authority, 1 know 
that we can travel there in comparative 
safety. However, such are the results 
in Italy, from the return of what are 
termed the legitimate governments, 
TRAVELLING. 

Since the late intercourse with France, 
when such crowds of our countrymen 
have landed on her shores, their impa- 
tience of delay has induced the proprietors 
of the coaches to make arrangements in 
the Imperial to carry six persons, which 
in fine weather is far from being unplea- 
sant. Novelty first induced us to ares 
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continue in this place. Our progress 
was slow, but agreeably enlivened by a 
Frenchman, who warbled some favourite 
airs with much taste and feeling. The 
lower classesin France are greatly superior 
to those in England, while the higher are 
much inferior, The slavish attendance 
exacted from them by an arbitrary, super- 
stitious, and’ bigotted Court, by damp- 
ing the energies of the mind, produces 
perhaps this inferiority. ‘This despotism 
extends, and is felt, universally. Such 
is the influence of the crown, and patro. 
nage of the ministry, that to get the low- 
est situation in a common coach-office, 
it is first necessary to be a courtier, and 
have what is termed the influence of 
government, which, of course, is obtaine 
ed by fawning. 


GERARD'S AUSTERLITZ, 

The best picture that has appeared 
in the modern French school, is the 
battle of Austerlitz, ty Gerard. To 
be sure, in the hero of. that event was a 
subject to inspire any one. It was finely 
composed, and had a proper attention to 
character aud detail; but its greatest 
fault was a want of the breadth of na- 
ture, which distinguishes the productions 
ef the English school. This picture, 
that semi-barbarian, Blucher, wished to 
destroy. It is, however, no longer seen, 
having been removed from the place 
which it occupied, in the room adjoining 
the chapel in the Thuileries. 


Charges at a respectable Hotel at Paris. 
Sa & 
Breakfast, consisting of coffee, 
bread, butter, andeggs - + 110 
Dinner at the table d’héte, fish, 
flesh, and fowl, wine, dessert, &c. 3 0 


A cup of coffce - as es 
Bed - ° . 7 ae 
6 18 

PARIS, —_- 


There is no modern city that can boast 
of such a succession of magnificent places 
as Paris. Beginning with the Palais 
Royale, you cross the Rue St. Honoré 
to the Palais des Arts et des Sciences; 
whence, you pass through the Place de 
Carousel, to the Triumphal Arch of 
Bonaparte, on which were placed the 
bronze horses now at Venice. Going 
through the centre of the Thuileries, 
you enter upon the gardens, adorned 
with statues, fountains, walks, &c. On 
the right of the gardens isthe Place Ven. 
dome, with the Column Napoleon; on 
the left the Seine, whose stream flows 
slowly on, — as if it regretted 
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and necessity afterwards obliged us to’ 


leaving so delightful a place, Still ade 
vancing, you arrive at the Place de hy 
Concorde ; a magnificent range of build. 
ings is seen ow the right; the Cham 
Elysées in front, and on the left the fine 
Pont de la Concorde, Crossing the 
bridge, you ‘find yourself Opposite the 
beautiful palace of the Corps Legislatif 
behind which is l’Hopital des Invalids, and 
near it l’Ecole Militaire. The next grand 
object which presents itself is the Champ 
de Mars, at the further end of which is 
the classical Pont de Jena. On theo 
posite side was to have been the palace 
of the King of Rome, for which an jtp. 
mense space had been cleared ; nothing, 
however, except the foundation, is visi. 
ble. All these places form an unbroken 
scene of magnificence and grandeur, 
Distributed about the Fauxbourgs §}, 
Germain and St Marceau, are other 
objects equally interesting. Such are 
the Musée des Petits Augustins, Luxem 
bourgh Palace and gardens, St. Sulspice, 
the noble and elegant pile of the Pantheon, 
the Catacombs, the Observatory, the 
Gobelin tapestry, and the Jardin des 
Plantes. Crossing the iron bridge of 
Austerlitz, you arrive at the foundations 
of the Hall of Abundance, begun by the 
order of Napoleon, but now left to de- 
cay, like many other fine works which 
were in progress when thé Bourbons 
returned. Proceeding by the fosée of 
the Bastile to the fountain of the Ele 
phant, likewise unfinished, you arrive 
at the beautiful fountain of the Lions, 
and the best part of the Boulevards. 
Such a succession of pleasing objects, 
united to the civility with which you are 
received, the prevailing urbanity and po- 
liteness of the inhabitants, the music and 
singing which charm your ear, the = 
lery of the grimaciers and mountebanks, 
which irresis:ibly excite you to laughter, 
the bustle, the activity, and the vivacity 
seen around, all conspire to create that 
feeling of delight and ecstacy which 
seldom felt in our own country. 
comforts which attend the walks of 
sensualist are great. If he be warm, 
can retire to a delightful shade; 9 
command ices, lemonade, and pelle . 
the most delicious kinds. If he be oh 
gry, the most luxuriously cooked sort 
await his order; amusements of all kiq 
surround him; and almost every art 
his heart can form, is within his reaches 
Such is Paris for the common visit0Fe 
LEGITIMACY. 
I quote the following authentic p a 
being a licence granted to Pou dant 
d’Elmotu by the Sieur le Noir, inten” 








of the police of the press, under the old 
Bourbon government. I permit you to 
write against the Deity, but not against 
Monsieur de Maurepas ; against religion, 
but not against government ; against.¢he 
apostles, but not against munisters ; 
acainst the saints, but not against the 
ladies of the court; against morals, but 
not against the police.” 
THE INTERIOR. 

The country on the other side of 

Paris is much seperior to that between 


the coast and the capital, and to the tra- 


yeller much more interesting. There. are 
more visible signs of population; cha. 
teaux and cottages are continually seen, 
although it cannot boast of that succes- 
sion of vilias which we see in England, 
The land appears every where richly cul- 
tivated; the roads are broad and good, 
and for the most part paved in the cen- 
tre. The forest of Fontainbleauis beau- 
tiful, extensive, and grand, 
NAPOLEON LE GRAND. 


In going from Paris to Lyons by this 
route, we travel, for many miles, on the 
banks of the Loire, and pass in sight of 
the place where the army retired on the 
abdication of Bonaparte. As an im- 
partial relater, I cannot help here no- 
ticing the enthusiasm that seemed every 
where to prevail in favour of Napoleon: 
with whomsoever we conversed, he ap- 
peared to be idolized. In the djligence 
there were two ladies and three gentle- 
men, all French, As we were on the 
same road by which he made his trium- 
phal entry into France, on his return 
from Elba, the conversation naturally 
turned on the emperor: when express. 
ing my sentiments of him, happening to 
say something in his favour, the anima- 
tion which sparkled in every eye; the ex- 
clamations, accompanied by that liveli- 
ness of ypesticulation peculiar to the 
French; the fervour with which they 
grasped my hand spoke volumes, In- 
deed, it was every where the same; on 
passing by one of the buildings in Paris, 
where workmen were employed to erase 
the efligies of Napoleon, a man exclaims 
ed, * Ah! they may blot out his emblems, 
but they cannot erase him from our 
hearts.” Again, when I inquired why 
the Halle d’Abondance, which Napoleon 
began, was left unfinished, it was em- 
phatically observed, that every thing 
Was ata stand since the Bourbons had 
returned, 

A young woman was introduced to us 
at one of the inns, who, when Bonas 
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parte passed that way from: 
wanted a postilion oftered Ppt R aug 
and guided bim safe to the next, post, 
afterwards allowed her a pension, Whe- 
ther they thought to tease us, as the 
English are supposed to have an invete- 
rate hatred of Bonaparte, I know not; 
but they appeared to delight in calling 
our-attentioa to any thing that related to 
him, and seemed never weary of euld 
gizing him, 
LYONS. 


Lyons is most beautifully picturesque : 
seated between the Rhone and the 
Saone, whose streams unite about half a 
mile below the town, in the 45th degree 
of latitudes and, defended by the hills on 
the north, it experiences neither the exe 
cessiye cold nor heat of other places, 
Hijls spring from the other side of the 
Saone, on which houses and chateaux 
are built, ornamenting their sides to the 
top, and giving richness and magnifi- 
cence to the scene, 

Some fine bridges have been built by 
order of Napoleon, displaying much sim- 
plicity and. elegance of structure. The 
city 1s commanded by two mountains, 
that of Fourviéres, on which, when first 
founded, it was built; and that of Se 
Sebastian, which rises like an amphithes 
atre between the Saone and the Rhone. 
The women are in general well-looking, 
but many of them have large throats, Tuis 

eculiarity, as we approach the Alps, 
Coord a dreadful disease. The beer 
of Lyons is very celebrated; but, although 
the best we had tasted in France, we 
found it much inferior to what we have 
in England. French beer has, invari- 
ably, a smoky taste. The manufactures 
of Lyons consist chiefly of cloths of 
gold, silver, and silk, which are brought 
to such perfection, as to excite the ad= 
miration of strangers. These form the 
first class. Galloons, ribbons, and lace, 
take the second ; and the hosiers, hat- 
ters, and booksellers, are reckoned in 
the third. To these are added the 
workers of gold thread, silk-weavers, 
dyers, &c. occupying altogether about 
20,000 persons. The whole population 
is reckoned at 150,000. 

The charms which Nature has spread 
with profusion over the territory of 
Lyons, united to the engaging manners 
of its inhabitants, render it doubly at- 


‘tractive. Fully justified was the enthu- 


siasm of a distinguished poet, who still 
admired it on his return from Italy. 


ing seen the alluring delights of 
After having ‘4 g delig ed 
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the Tiber, and the majestic beauties of 
Rome, he exclaimed : 


t En fin, je vous revois, 6 ma chére patrie, 

Lyon, temple sacré des arts, de l'industrie: 

Que mon ame est émue en parcourant des 
yeux 


Ces plaines, ces coteaux heureux, 

Ces remparts, ce vaste rivage, 

Ces fleuves amans de ees bords : 

Qui de les embellir disputant l’avantage, 
Confondent a !’envi leurs flots et leurs trans- 
ports.” 
SAVOY. 

Leaving this place, the mountains of 
Savoy broke upon our view, interspersed 
with clouds. We soon after arrived at 
Pont Beauvoisin, where we were de- 
tained a long time by the Douanieres, 
this being the entrance to the Sardinian 
dominions. An obvious change in the 
character of the people may here be ob- 
served. From Pont Beauvoisin we be- 
gan to ascend the mountains, surround- 
ed by every beauty of vegetation. The 
vineyards were luxuriant; and we ree 
freshed ourselves, in passing, with the 
fruit which offered, such as walnuts, 
apples, pears, and plums. Those who 
are fond of the terrific beauties of na- 
ture may here enjoy themselves; and, 
to the stranger, who has never before 


approached the Alps, the lofty ridges of 


Savoy present a grand and novel sight. 
On entering the first defile, the rocks 
above, the precipices below, the woods, 
the cascades, and the torrents, form a 
¢oup d’eil gratifying in the extreme, 
The broken cliffs appear as if rent asun- 
der by some mighty convulsion of na- 
ture. Passing onwards, we entered the 
delightful valley of Echelles, in the midst 
of which rises the pretty village of that 
name; the beauty of the scene it is im- 
possible to deseribe. We now approach. 
ed a prodigious work, said to have been 
begun by Ceasar, but executed princi- 
pally by the order of Charles II. Duke 
of Savoy, in 1760. Ic is called the 
Grotto, and is a passage cut through the 
mountain to the length of five thousand 
yards, and, in perpendicular height, 
above one hundred feet. It is sufficj- 
ently wide for two carriages to pass, and 
of gradual ascent. We viewed, with 
astonishment, the masses of rock which 
had been cut through, About half way 
there is a fine work of modern times. 
It isa complete tunnel, running in an- 
other direction, one thousand feet lon 
and thirty-six feet high, cut by the order 
of Bonaparte for the convenient cone 
veyance ofcattle. Workmen were em. 
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Rome and Naples, 


ployed night and day, for six yous : 
completing it. These poate taken be 
of Napoleon; and indeed | a 
observe, that, in the course of OUT jou 
ney, whatever we met with which wa 
admirable, well contrived, or well “ 
lated, it was Bonaparte’s, and the 


eror was continually ment; 
arte Peal ae 

> noe CENIS, 

ter passing Lanslebourg, w 

to ascend Mount Cenis, ~t —_ 
upon the road formed by the late empe 
ror. ‘The genius of Napoleon seems to 
have inspired and produced super-humay 
efforts. Wherever his hand is seen, or 
his mind is concerned, we are astonished 
at the grandeur and prodigious magni 
tude of his ideas. The Alps, whose ter 
rific images has for ages excited the 
dread of man, have fallen before his 
power: no longer dressed in their fore 
mer character, but covered with vegets 
tion, they excite nothing but the most 
agreeable sensations. He has cut through 
some mountains, overturned others, filled 
up precipices, turned the course of tor. 
rents, formed bridges, and made roads 
of the most gentle ascent, which avoid 
all former dangers and inconveniences, 
On them the traveller moves with ease 
and delight, and hospitality every where 
prevails. Although he has been our 
enemy, every one in passing the Alps 
must think as I do, and will almost have 
a feeling of gratitude towards him, if 
they would honestly express it; for, in 
these wonderful works, as in many 
others, he has been a benefit to the hu 
man race. 

In our approach to Mount Cenis, we 
sometimes ascended very high, while the 
mountains appeared still higher, and the 


torrent seemed lost in abysses below; ° 


however, we gradually attained the top. 
There had been a heavy storm the pre 
ceding night, (August 6th,) and a great 
fall of snow, which covered the sur 
rounding summits. Every one will 
lost in admiration on seeing this grand 
road, winding up the side of the movu 
tain in a serpentine line of a most ot 
ascent, flanked with stone, and defen : 
by posts and parapets. _ Tweotyet 
houses are placed at certain distances 9 
order of Bonaparte, to succour the ke 
tressed in case of need. Fires, beds, &. 
are provided, tugether with every or 
sary. The old route 1s still seen, ® . 
miserable it must have been to thse ® 
were obliged to pass by it. On ir 
of Mount Cenis is a plain sian - Me 


= 











covered with verdure ; and affording pas- 
turage to cows, goats, _and sheep. In the 
centre is a lake, two miles in diameter, 
which produces excellent trout. The 

ost-house and an auberge are situated 
about the centre, as likewise a barrack; 
and a littie higher isan hospice, built by 
order of the late emperor of the French, 
similar to that of Great St. Bernard. 
We suffered much pain in our extremi- 
ties from the co'd. From the highest of 
these mountains the plains of Piedmont 


are seen; and from this spot, it is said, . 


Hannibal shewed his soldiers the fine 

country they were going to conquer, 

Mount Cenis, at the post, is 6251 feet 

above the level of the sea, The highest 

point is 9262 feet, and at the Grand 

Gross, on the side of Italy, 6022 feet. 
TURIN. 

Turin is one of the finest cities in 
Italy. It is situated almost at the foot 
ofthe Alps, in a fine plain watered by 
the Po, and in the place where that river 
receives the Dora Ripuaria. It is sur- 
rounded by good walls and a deep ditch, 
and was one of the best fortified places 
in Europe: the works are now all de- 
stroyed. It is celebrated for the many 
sieges it has sustained, and for its terri- 
tory being the theatre of sa many 
battles. The houses are grand, and 
built with great regularity, the streets 
being all at right angles with each other. 
Although, from that circumstance, it 
may, after a ume, appear somewhat mo- 
Notoneus, yet it has an air of magnifi- 
cence, and was certainly the handsomest 
city we had seen. The castle is a noble 
pile, and stands in the centre of a large 
square, called Piazza Castella. All the 
buildings have a clean appearance; and, 
although the architecture cannot boast 
of much taste, either in its formation, 
Cr in the distribution of its ornaments, 
yet, altogether, the city has a fine effect. 
Many of the houses are profusely orna- 
mented, and almost all are adorned with 
Fresco painting, some scriptural, some 
heathen subjects, and nambers repre- 
Senting balconies, terraces, &c. well 
executed. The churches also have much 
Ornament. They use the marble of Suza, 
which resembles the verde antique, the 
blue marble of Piedmont, and others of 
different colours, from the quarries of 
Geneva and Dauphiny. Nature has 
been lavish to this country in the finest 
marbles; but she has not bestowed upon 
‘ta Bramante, a Buonorotti, a Vasari, 
of a Palladio. The bread here is of a 
much better quality than in France. 
ice is served at table, brought, from the 
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neighbouring Alps, and of so pure a 
quality, that it is common to put it inte 
the wine to cool it before drinking, and, 
by dissolving there, it consequently be. 
comes a part of the beverage. The mas 
nufactory for silk is in full vigour at 
Turin. The silk stockings are highly 
prized. The citadel is now ornamented 
with rows of trees, which form a prome- 
nade for the inhabitants, The king of 
Sardinia, who resides here, is not mach 
respected by the people, who take every 
Opportunity of ridiculing him, 
GENOA. 

_ We entered Genoa, called, by distines 
tion, da superba, The Genoese appeat 
a noble and independent race, They 
have more the appearance of gentlemen 


(and by that 1 mean Englishmen) than 


any we had yet met with on the Conti- 
nent. The women also reminded us of 
those of our own country, and still more 
so from their dress being in general 
white. They are finely formed, noble 
in Carriage, a full size, have good fea- 
tures, and sparkling eyes; but they 
want that mark of health, the carnation 
bloom, which distinguishes the British 
fair. The streets were so crowded with 
them on our entry, that we might have 
supposed the population to be entirely 
of women. ‘They were proceeding to 
the promenade. The Genoese appear to 
retain all their ancient spirit, and nothing 
seems to gall them so much as being. un- 
der the Sardinian government, which 
they detest. The Piedmontese and Gee 
noese have always been at enmity with 
each other ; and, being now placed un- 
der the same king, the whole of the 
odium falls on his Sardinian Majesty. 
The Genoese say they should glory in 
being under the British government ; 
but, tied down under those who know 
not how to appreciate them, they suffer 
the most odious impositions and exace 
tions. The city is filled with troops, as 
if it were a besieged town; and the rat- 
tling of drums is heard from morning till 
night. They say that there are more 
troops than can be paid ; and, if it were 
not from the fear of an English fleet, 
they would expel the whole of them in 
twenty-four hours. The soldiers are 
openly insulted, the government is exes 
crated, and so little respect have they 
for the king, that a man, carrying his 
bust along the street, was offered, by 
three different persons, fifty and a hun- 
dred livres each, to let them throw a 
stone at it. Such is the present state of 
Genoa, worthy of being acolony and an 
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All that we saw reminded us of the 
former power of Genoa; but the Geno- 
ese citizens, with whom we conversed, 
although evincing in themselves an inde= 
pendence of spirit, such as we do not 
often meet with on the Continent, told 
us that Genoa was now but a shadow of 
its former self: they lamented they 
were betrayed by those for whom they 
had the greatest respect, and assured us 
it was only under a solemn promise their 
independence should be recognised, that 
they admitted the English troops. In 
spite, however, of this, they were deli- 
vered into the power of a narrow-mind- 
ed tyranny. It is painful to hear our 
country, whose character has stood so 
high, thus charged with a breach of 
faith. However, there is some satisfac. 
tion that they seem to know from whence 
it springs, and make a distinction be- 
tween the ministers of our great empire 
and its perpie, 

VOYAGE TO LEGIIORN. 

Although our voyage was tedious, we 
were enlivened at times by the singing 
of the padrone, who had great power of 
execution. In the course of conversa- 
tion with the passengers, we were told 
that we should find the Italians univer- 
sally in favour of Napoleon, and they 
cerainly expres<ed their sentiments much 
mdre openly than in France. It was 
astonishing to us, as Englishmen, to find 
how little information the people of 
Ttaky or France had of what was trans- 
acting in other parts of theglobe. They 
inquired when Bonaparte died; and, 
when we informed them that be was still 
alive at St. [lelena, they repeated the 
information amoung themselves, then 
shook their heads, and assured us that 
we were deceived by our ministers, for 
that he diced in England. It was de. 
lightful to hear this distinction always 
preserved between the mini:ters and the 
people. 

LEGHORN. 

Leghorn is a free port, and displays 
all the consequent bustle and activity. 
We felt much gratified in our reception, 
The moment we were known to be Eng- 
lish, the examination of our passports 
was dispensed with; at the same time, 
it was politely signified that we might go 
where we pleased. 

The whole of the pavement of Leg- 
horn being of flat stones, it was a luxury 
to walk on them; and the coaches, 
which are very light, and drawn only by 


one horse, glide along the streets with 
éase and celerity. 








poy Phe women, in general, wear large flat 


bonnets, adorned with plumes of fin. 
thers, placed on one side of the head 
negligently thrown on their backs J 
gives them a style that is very pleasin . 
Having entered now into the heat e 
Italy, the appellation of Signor is mech 
more general, Si, Signor” is the afi 
mative to every question asked, and Whee 
ther from its novelty or its harmony the 
sound was very agreeable to our ean 
It has certainly not the abruptness of 
“6 Yes, sir,” nor the hardness of sound in 
“ Oui, Monsieur.” This was the on| 
place, during our journey, where we ee 
Joyed the luxury of knives that would 
cut, and they were of English manufac 
ture. 
LEANING TOWER OF Pisa, 

It is a round tower of eight stories of 
pillars, 180 feet high, inclining so much 
out of the perpendicular, that the top 
projects fifteen feet over the base. The 
way up to the top is by a circular flight 
of steps within, of so geutle an ascent, 
that it is said a horse could mount with 
ease. In going up, the inclination of the 
tower is found to be considerable, but, in 
coming down, still more so. It appears, 
on the upper side, as if you weve ascend. 
ing, and on the lower side, you feel as 
if you would fall headlong. On the top 
it has a fearful slant; and, but for the 
iron railing which surrounds it, few 
would venture to trust themselves there, 
The base on the lower side appears 
sunk in the ground above six feet. Itis 
built of marble, and has stood more than 
six hundred years without fissure or dee 
cay, having been raised in 1174. Itis 
supposed to have sunk when built as high 
as the fifth story, and the architect had 
the boldness and the skill co complete 
it in the direction it had taken. 

. ROME. 

The principal objects of attraction are 
the Coliseum, the Capitol, the Par 
theon, the Vatican, the Farnese palace, 
and the villa Farnesiana; the first a 
being the ruins of one of the grandest 
edifices of the Romans; the second have 
ing been the former seat of empire ; the 
third as the best preserved and most 
beautiful of their temples; the fourth 
containing the finest examples of mo- 
dern painting, and an assemblage oft 
most beautiful specimens of antique 
sculpture ; and the last two from oe 
adorned by the works of Raffaelle an 
Annibal Carrachi. To the Capitol we 
immediately hastened. », 

The Capitol is situated between ™ 
dern Rome and the ancient ruins, form 


: of the one an 
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commencement of the other. Seated on 
the summit of the tower, rising from the 
senatorial palace, which is built on the 
top of the Capitoline bill, the highest 
point of the city ; clasping the figure of 
Minerva, by which it is crowned, we 
enjoy the sight of both. When from this 
eminence we view the scene by which 
we are surrounded, and contemplate the 
past, what melancholy emotions are in- 
spired! Within that range what scenes 
had passed, what actions had been per- 
formed, what glories seen, what cruel- 
ties executed ! ‘There had been practised 
every virtue which can adorn humanity, 
and every vice which can degrade it. 
The nobiest and the vilest actions: the 
mpost glorious liberty had dignified that 
spot; the most detestable despotism had 
disgraced it. | 

Surrounding the Forum, and within 
the compass of one’s eye, is an assem- 
blage of objects grand, beautiful, and in- 
teresting: triumphal arches; columns of 
fine proportions, the only remains of edi- 
fices once so celebrated; temples in 
ruins; and, at the end, the prodigious 
form of the amphitheatre of Vespasian. 
On the right it is bounded by the Pala- 
tine Lill, the seat of infant Rome, but 
now a shapeless mass of rubbish. The 
Tarpeian rock, which lay between the 
Capitol and the Tiber, rendered so 
famous by the number of victims hurlcd 
from its top, is no longer an object of 
terror, and indeed can hardly be puinted 
out, as ruins have not only filled up the 
gap, but raised the banks and narrowed 
the course of the river. 

Descending from the Capitol, we ap- 
proached the arch of Septimus Severus, 
which, with three columns of the temple, 
erected by Augustus to Jupiter Tonans, 
Is situated at the foot of the mount, 
These, with eight pillars of the Temple 
of Concord, the arch of Constantine, 
and many others, have been cleared by 
the French of the rubbish in which they 
were buried; and their bases now appear 
considerably below the present elevation 
ofthe ground, An insolated column of 
the Corinthian order, called the Pillar of 
Phocias, the half only of which had 
heretofore been seen above ground, was 
clearing, and was nearly completed when 
we leit Rome, by the order, at the ex- 
pense, and much to-the honour, of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. These are acts 
which show true nobility, Below its 
base are seen several steps, by which it 
was approached; and at the foot of 
"these is the original pavement of the 

Forum, Here we descended and en- 
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Joyed the idea that we were standing on 
the same ground, nay, resting perhaps 
on the saine stone, which Cesar, Cicero, 
or Virgil, had trod beforeus. The pave« 
ment of the Forum is above thirty feet 
below the present causeway; and, from 
this account, the reader will have some 
idea of the quantity of ruins which could 
fill up aspace so large as the Forum, to 
such a height above its original level, and 
likewise of what treasures might be 
found if the whole were excavated and 
cleared. Rome, in the hands of the 
French or English, might be partly ree 
suscitated ; but, much as it was improved 
under the government of the former, its 
course has been retrograde since they 
left Ttaly. 
In whatever way we consider the a 


phitheatre of Vespasian, whether as to 


its colossal! size, the solidity of its struc- 
ture, its architectural taste and propore 
tion, or its convenience, it equally strikes 
us with wonder and admiration. With 
what delight did we wander among its 
ruins, climb its seats, parade its gallee 
ries and arcades, and pass through its 
vomitories. Days might be spent in exe 
ploring and examining its subterraneous 
passages, 

J, addition to those I have mentioned 
are the ruins of the temples of Antoninus 
and Faustina, of Peace, of the Sun and 
Moon, of Remus, and three Corinthian 
columns of Jupiter Stator. Ali these lie 
within a circle, surrounding the Forum, 
and excite a vast idea of its original 
magnificence. 

We visited the baths of Caracalla early 
one morning; little remains but the 
wall, which, with the ground, are covered 
with weeds, It is said to be buried so 
deep in its ruins, that we tread on the 
roof of the lower chambers. A large 
walnut-tree has grown in the middle of 
what appears to have been the principal 
saloon on the fruit of which, and some 
blackberries, we made our breakfast. 
The Hercules of Glycon, and Farnesian 
bull, both now at Naples, were found 
in these ruins. The baths of Titus are 
in better preservation; many of the 
chambers, though now subterranean, 
being still adorned by painting, the co- 
lours appearing in almost their primitive 
beauty. The triumph of Grecian sculp- 
ture, the Laocoon, was dug. from these 
baths. 

We extended our walk to the walls, 
which, in many parts, are in excellent 
preservation. Many aqueducts, which 
supply the city, are seen; and, on exa- 
mining the parts that are broken, we 
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discovered that the water of some of 
them was conveyed through metal pipes. 
We went out by the gate of St. Sebastian, 
and, passing on the outside of the walls, 
again entered through that of St. Paul; 
on the side of which is the pyramidical 
mausoleum of Caius Cestius. Return- 
ing by the Aventine hill we came upon 
the Circus Maximus, where the rape 
of the Sabines took place. Mount 
Palatine, where Romulus and Remus 
were found, was before us. Qn it 
are the ruins of a modern villa; besides 
immense arches and excavations one 
within another, which we entered until 
we were lost in darkness. These are the 
ruins of the palaces of the emperors, 

he greatest part of the hill is covered 
with vines, and the residence of the 
Ceesars is now a rope-walk. 

The Pantheon! It is impossible to 
describe one’s feelings on entering this 
edifice. It must have the same effect 
wpon every one; and none can be wea- 
ried in the contemplation of it. Its 
beautiful proportions, its columns of a 
single shaft of yellow antique, fluted, 
of the Corinthian order, its immense 
dome, the light entering from a single 
aperture in the centre, shedding around 
its radiance undistracted, and throwing 
every object into fine masses of light and 
shadow—absorbed our powers—we were 
lost in rapture, For my own part, it 
was my constant resort daily during my 
Stay in Rome, and sometimes twice and 
thrice; yet I was never satisfied, but 
always longed to return. 

ST. PETER’S. 

St. Peter’s is situated on the Vatican 
Mount, the other side of the Tiber. The 
approach to it is over the bridge of St 
Angelo and through some dirty streets. 
Whether from its being unconnected with 
other buildings, and seen alone in the 
Vast surrounding space, or from the 
number of small parts of which it is 
composed, although actually larger than 
St. Paul’s, it appeared diminutive, 
When we had entered the nave, however, 
we became sensible of its magnitude, 
and were delighted with its decora- 
tions. There appeared, indeed, no end 
to its beauties. Still there was a some. 
thing wanting. Our bosoms did not 
swell, nor were our minds filled with that 
overpowering sensatiun which the sight 
of ancient grandeur had produced, to 
almost the extinction of thought, 

They who wish to enjoy St. Peter’s 
must visit it on their first entry into 
Rome. They will then be delighted 
with its magnificence. Its proportiuns, 

ie mosaics, its sculpture, and its mare 





bles, will then have their full 
the mind. But, should the 


effect Upon 


un 
nately for St. Peter's, via mrs 


remains of ancient Roma 
will sink in the comparison’ tie” i. 
will appear little, its ornaments po a 
its decorations paltry and gaudy, andj 

: Re age. » and it 
will have an air of unwarranted preten 
sion; as if the gaiety of its material 
would compensate for its want of simplie 
sity. From its embellishment, it seems 
well calculated to strike the Sight of the 
vulgar, and answer the Purposes of the 
Romish religion. Such, at least, was 
the effect upon our minds, after having 
wandered in the ruins of the Forum 
contemplated the amphitheatre of Vege 
pasian, and viewed the exquisite beauty, 
elegance, and simplicity, of the Pantheon! 

Adjoining to St. Peter’s is the Vatican, 
In the exterior of this building there is 
nothing remarkable; but who can describe 
the wonders it contains? The Sisting 
chapel, adorned by the Sibyls, the Pro. 
phets, and the Last Judgment, of Mi 
chael Angelo, I entered for the first 
time early one morning, aud night sur 
prised me before I had half examined 
its treasures. The chambers of Ral. 
faelle mext occupied my attention; and 
days, weeks, and years, might be ad. 
vantageously employed in their contem- 
plation and study. But what a lamente 
ble account am I to give of their present 
state! The most culpable negligence, 
the blindest indifference, seem to pér 
vade the Papal government, While an 
eutcry has been raised at the statues 
being removed to France, where they 
were better seen, and while, with much 
affected feeling, they have been calling 
for their restitution, they are permitting 
such injuries to those fine works, which 
could not be removed, as nothing will 
repair. The paintings of Raffaele from 
the Bible in the corridore are aimost de- 
stroyed by the damp; those in the cham 
bers, from the same cause, are bulged, 
and project from the walls, (they who 
know what fresco-painting is will treme 
ble at this relation ;) and a machine 
wood to exhibit some mummery has 
been raised and fixed to the wallin the 
Sistine chapel, hiding a portion of the 
Last Judgment, which contains one 
the finest groupes in existence. j 

The gallery of sculpture is & continue 
scene of elegance and beauty. The Va- 


tican can again boast of possessing the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, the Antinov', 
and all those fine examples of the oe 
site taste, nicety of feeling, and delica 

sentiment, of that refined people—1"t 
Grecks, Theabove statues are pc 
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their little chambers; and it may also be 
said, that their radiance, indignant at 
being confined to so small a space, 
seems desirous of bursting its narrow 
limits, To view them in their present 
situation properly is impossible, unless 
we could press our backs into the stone 
wall, so as to enable us to recede to 
a sufficient distance, that the whole 
figure may be embraced within the com- 
pass of the eye. At Paris they had 
places worthy of them; every thing that 
could display them to advantage was 
done, and they received the adoration of 
thousands. At Rome, such is the state 
of feeling, that they only appear to be 
valued as objects for the attraction of vie 
sitors, who come from all quarters of the 
globe, and the city being principally 
supported by them. Instead of, as in 
Paris, where we saw the Louvre crowd- 
ed with its inhabitants, the Vatican pre- 
sents on public days about twenty or 
thirty individuals seattered about its 
rooms, 

The Transfiguration of Raffaelle, the 
St. Jerome of Domenichino, and the 
St. Petronilla, by Guercino, since their 
return from Paris, have been placed in 
a room by themselves; but it is too dark 
to see them as they ought to be viewed. 

THE POPE. 

The pope’s summer residence on the 
Quirinal hill is extensive; from its gare 
dens there is a good view of Rome. Here 
the pope’s guards are seen in a most lu- 
dicrous costume. While we were en- 
joying their comic appearance, the pope 
arrived from his evening ride. He is a 
venerable old man, borne down by sick- 
ness and the infirmities of age, and de- 
scribed to he a most exemplary charac- 
ter, The custom of salutation was new 
to us. As the carriage passed, the 
people knelt down upon one knee, their 
hats off, their bodies bent forward, and 
their heads inclined towards the grounds 
He gently bowed his head in passing, 
giving us a beneficent smile. 

PECULIAR HABIT. 

Very few persons are seen in the 
streets between two and four o'clock; 
the inhabitants then retire to rest, to 
avoid the heat of the day. It is a com. 
mon saying in Italy, and I have also un- 
derstood it to be the seme in Greece and 
the Fonian’s islands, that during that pe- 
riod of the day, none but Englishmen and 
dogs are seen out. It was truly ridicu- 
lous to see the disturbance that was cre- 
med by our sometimes entering the 


— to make purchases between those 
Ours. 
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LEGITIMATE GOVERNMENT, 
We now entered upon the most dan« 
gerous part of the road: the ground be. 
tween here and Torre del Tre Ponti the 
brigands seem to have chosen for the 
scene of their principal exploits. When 
about half way, we beheld a sight shock- 
ing to humanity, and disgraceful to the 
government in whose territory it oecur- 
red. Strewed in our path, and stretch- 
ed in the arms of death, lay a traveller, 
the victim of assassination. His horse, 
likewise, lay dead by his side. So effece 
tually had the villains taken aim, that 
both appeared tu have fallen instantane- 
ously. Systematic in their blood-thirsty 
designs, a square ravine, or ditch, dug 
on one side, and at right angles with the 
road, was so formed, that they could se. 
crete themselves without the chance of 
being discovered, even on the brightest 
moonlight night, and from thence take 
sure aim at their unfortunate victim. I¢ 
ally one is way-laid in such a place as this, 
it appears almost an impossibility for hiny 
tu escape$ for, if the first shot should 
miss, another from the next angle is cer 
tain of taking effect. [Et wil hardly be 
believed, that such was the culpable 
negligence and inattention of the papal 
government to the safety of the people, 
that when we repassed, a fortnight afters 
wards, this ravine, dug by assassins far 
the express purpose of robbery and mur- 
der, had never been filled up, but was 
left in all its terrors, to be again used 
for the same fell perpose. Lamentably 
indeed must the people of Italy feel this 
change. They say, that when the 
French possessed the supreme power, 
assassination was unknown, and robbery 
was almost exterminated. The towns. 
people could sleep in their beds in 
safety ; the poor people were not sunk 
into extreme misery, nor driven to dese 
peration by excessive taxation and the 
moaopolization of the necessaries of life. 
The French exactions were devoted to 
the improvement of the country, of the 
state of society, and were amply repaid 
in the protection given to the people. 
The present governments plunder the 
people, without the power of restraining 
the licentious, and, as it would appear, 
even without the disposition. 
Unfortunately, this was not the only 
murder of that night. Another person 
was stopped near the same place and 
dragged into the marshes; the particu- 
lars of which we learned at ‘Torre dod 
Tre Ponti. This man was known to 
have received a sum of money, but 
witch he had left at home in the “—- 
3 .i3 
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his wife. The brigands, finding he had 
not the money with him, obliged him to 
write a letter to his wife, desiring her to 
give the bearer a specified sum. This 
was conveved by one of the gang, while 
the man remained as a hostage in the 
hands of the banditti. The wife, eager 
to save the life of her husband, delivered 
all as desired, and waited in fearful 
anxiety his return. The robber, in going 
back to his companions, was questioned 
by the guard, seized, searched, and 
sent to prison. Meantime the brigands, 
becoming impatient at the prolonged 
stay of their comrade, and suspecting 
they were betrayed, in revenge shot the 
poor man who was left in their power. 
His body was soon after discovered. 
NAPLES. 

Those who have witnessed that delec. 
table treat, Bartholomew fair, in all its 
glory, may have some idea of the streets 
of Naples from the dawn to sun-set. 

Naples is a fine city; but when I see 
people immersed in so much dirt and 
filth, and who have, altogether, so 
wretched an appearance, it is difficult to 
reconcile it with the splendid palaces 
around. 

The rattling of coaches, the bawling 
of coachmen, the various cries of the 
various trades, of basket-makers and 
knife-grinders, of sellers of lemonade, 
fruit, brooms, &c. conveyed in the high- 
est key of the voice, assail the traveller 
from all quarters, and stun his ears. It 
is all confusion; and there is equal dan- 
ger of being run over, jostled in a crowd, 
or tumbled into a stall of fruit, fish, or 
vegetables; driven first on one side of 
the way, then on the other; steering 
through crowds of baskets, stalls, &c. 
of different professions; pestered with 
importunate beggars, or by the Lazaroni, 
who continually offer their services. One 
person insists upon cleaning your shoes; 
another pulls you by the coat, and, 
showing some fruit, exclaims, “Oh, che 
bella cosa!” while a third thrusts some 
article of sale into your hand. The 
carts being drawn by cattle, we occa- 
sionally found a bull’s horn under our 
arms, or thrust into our sides. This is 
but a slight picture of the streets of 
Nuples; where thousands of persons are 
pursuing a thousand different objects ; 
where the human voice divine approaches 
to absolute shrieking; and where the 
noise and confusion are so great, that 
we are inclined to say “Chaos is come 
again.” All this, with the good-humour 
that exists, would incline a spectator to 
imaging that the utmost happiness and 


liberty prevailed. But w 

trast the splendid hebilimente we, ot 
and the wretched nakedness of those whe 
serve them, the magnificent palaces of 
the court, and the stony bed, poet 
only by the canopy of heaven, of the 
poor; and to this add the filth the 
nastiness, the vermin, by which ein 
thing and every person almost is ethene 
—our desire is to fly from such an accumu. 
lation of misery and uncleanliness, and 


-to bury ourselves in the woods or deserts: 
’ 


for, if this be society, it is the 
curse, 

Innumerable carriages are seen with 
ladies, officers, and others, in fine attire; 
whilst the man who drives them has 
little or no covering, and the. boy who 
mounts behind is absolutely in rags; 
his motions indicating, pretty clearly, that 
there are many more animals carried og 
the voiture than are apparent to the eye, 
The fruit, though delicious to the sight, 
we hardly dared to purchase from the 
filthy appearance of the venders, In 
fact, from morning till night, in the shops, 
at the windows, and in the streets, all 
leisure moments are filled up by the 
pleasing task of extracting from each 
other the vermin with which they abound, 

Want of cleanliness, and of the ire 
quent use of water, is the general re 
proach of Italy; but at Naples it seems 
to have reached it climax. I have 
before spoken of the Roman flea; but 
here we have them of all sizes and 
shapes; Swammerdam, the Dutch ento- 
mologist, would have been delighted 
with such various and _ inexhausuble 
stores for his research. The best houses 
are not free from them, At the Hotel 
Crocelli, Strada St. Lucia, one of the 
first, we inhabited apartments sufficiently 
clean to the eye, but we were obliged 
to strew our beds with essence of laven- 
der to escape annoyance; and, even 
with frequent washing, bathing, and 
changing of linen, could not keep out 
selves free from these tormenting vermin. 
Such is the present state of Napis; 
glorious in its climate, surrounded by : 
the luxuries of nature, adorned wi 
some of the finest specimens of art, “ 
with a degraded though lively and goo 
humoured, population. 

However, in observing more | 
there is a source from which these — 
other popular evils spring. It is the a 
government. The most convincing pr 
of this is the number of troops In © 
city. Suldiers stare you in the oe 
every corner; and, although gifte 


“ene derstand, 
almost unlimited power, yet Tui wheu 


greatest 
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when wanted, they cannot be depended 
upon. I have seen a soldier draw his 
sword and strike ‘A man several times, 
who, by accident in passing, put his hat 
on one side. I haveseen soldiers strike, 
and repeatedly slap the face of some 
young men who were passing, for some 
supposed offence, and without their 
daring to retaliate. This seems to be 
allowed, as likewise picking of pockets, 
which 1s done with a most barefaced im. 
punity. Indeed, anarchy seems to be 
the order of the day in the Neapolitan 
dominions. The want of power in, or 
the corruption of, the government, wil] 
be sufficiently known when I relate two 
facts; that the revenue of Naples 1s 
thirty millions of ducats, and only eigh- 
teen millions come into the treasury ; 
and, that the country is thronged with 
lawless bands, to the chief of one of 
which the king allows about two hun- 
dred pounds a-year tu keep the road 
clear in Calabria. I may add the follow- 
ing extract from the Naples Gazette :-— 
“ We are happy to find that the brigand 
chiefs are coming to the terins of govern- 
ment, and beginning to clear the roads 
of their companions.” Such is the go- 
vernment of Naples; and, indeed, most 
of those of Italy. 

The king appears to be a heavy, slo- 
venly sort of man; and the best thing I 
observed of him was, that he rode about 
without fear, or any ridiculous pomp and 
show. He is often seen in an open ca- 
lash with only one attendant. In this 
he has all the appearance of the king of 
a free nation, who would think it his 
greatest pride to be ranked as its first 
citizen, He is said to be very good-na- 
tured; and, although he borrows his sub- 
jects’ money without scruple, and never 
gives any thing in return but his bill, yet 
he passes through the streets without an- 
noyance, either by acclamation or cen- 
Sure. THis lady has a bad name, as it is 
said she causes much of the misery by a 
monopoly of the corn; but these reports 
of individuals are generally erroneous, 
the main fault being in the want of an 
efficient government. 

After suffering the various vicissitudes 
common to all cities of Italy in their ine 
testine broils, Naples became subject to 
the king of Spain, At last, Napoleon 
the Great, late emperor of France and 
king of Italy, conquered the kingdom of 

aples, and gave it to his brother Jo- 
seph: Joachim Murat, a lover of science 
and the fine arts, succeeded him. He is 
described as having governed the people 
With wisdom, who, in return, loved him 
Mosvuty Mac, No. $14, 
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extremely. He was occupied inces- 
santly in rendering his subjects more 
happy, and he is never spoken of but 
with regret. Naples is indebted to him 
for many improvements. 

THE BEGGARS. 

At the coffee-houses every luxury can 
be commanded: the ices, which are de. 
licious, are served up in various shapes 
of fruit, and so firm, that the spoon will 
hardly make an impression on them, 
But how is it possible to enjoy these, 
when the doors are beset with crowds of 
miserable beings, men, women, and chile 
dren, whose moans and pitiable plaints 
ring in our ears. To feed on luxures 
when surrounded by misery is impos= 
sible. Once we endeavoured to distribute 
a certain sum among about thirty of these 
wretched creatures; when they became 
so clamorous and importunate, many 
who had already received shifting their 
places, that it was out of our power to 
make any distinction, Before we had 
half done, hundreds came running from 
the surrounding houses; and, attempting 
to make our way out by another door, 
we were again assailed, and were only 
indebted to our speed in running for our 
escape. | 

The men of the lower classes wear nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings, and some are 
without shirts; the children have merely 
a short tunic, but the women are in ge- 
neral more clothed. The latter never 
think of cutting their hair, which is dise 
gustingly profase, frizzed out on all sides; 
and one head will present all the differs 
ent shades, from the lightest to the dark- 
est brown, The higher classes are very 
gay in their habiliments; butthe Neapo- 
litan women are universally ugly, having 
somewhat of the Egyptian character, 
thick lips, heavy eyelids, flat foreheads, 
and sallow complexions. 

THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 

At the foot of the crater we sat down 
and refreshed ourselves with fruit and 
wine, brought by one of the guides, 
Ilere was a scene to contemplate. The 
top of the mountain was divided into 
two points, distinguished as the old crae 
ter and the new; the one belching forth 
volumes of black smoke and clouds of 
dust, intermixed with flames; the other 
presenting a constant fiery mouth, burne 
ing with the fierceness and intensity of a 
prodigious furnace, and from which 
flames incessantly issued. Its eruptions 
succeeded each other with only the inter- 
val of a few moments, sending up into 
the air quantities of burning partcles, 
cracking and dividing, forming @ most 
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extraordinary sight, and then descending, 
with a terrific nuise, again into the cra- 
ter, or rolling down the cone of cinders 
already formed. Enormous red hot masses 
came down to our feet. 

We recommenced our ascent, occa- 
sionally covered with showers of cinders, 
which spread themselves in every direc- 
tion. Advancing towards the other side 
of the mountain, there was a sight be- 
yond our expectations, in an immense 
fiery body, which presented itself to our 
wondering eyes. We thought we saw it 
move, yet doubted; but, being con- 
vinced, we screamed with delight. ‘To 
approach it, we clambered over the rug- 
ged cliffs of lava, the sulphurous smoke 
at times enveloping and almost suffocat- 
ing us; the heat, increasing as we ad- 
vanced, became excessive; but the sight 
was grand. Rolling towards us with an 
undulating motion, one part pressing on 
the other, came on a vast body of red 
hot lava, which, dividing itself into two 
streams, moved down the side of the 
mountain majestically slow. It is im- 
possible to describe our feelings at the 
sight of this wonderful phenomenon, so 
grand andso new. We then stood be- 
tween it and the mound raised by the 
eruption, on some of the old lava, under 
which the current passed, and formed a 
sort of bridge over it for a few yards. On 
the one side was the mountain almost 
continually exploding, throwing high in 
the air fire and red hot stones, which 
came down again in a golden shower, 
the ground at the same time trembling 
with the convulsion; and, on the other 
side, a few yards from our feet, issued 
a mass of liquid fire. The heat becom- 
ing intolerable, we were obliged to move; 
however, we ventured to approach the 
burning stream, and, with the assistance 
of a long stick, got some of the liquid 
fire, with which we incrusted some 
pieces of silver, Fatigued, we then laid 
ourselves down at some little distance 
ou the lava of the first eruption, and 
feasted our eyes. 

This eruption was triding, in compari- 
son with others; nor was there any ac- 
tual danger in the places where we were, 
the explosions being in so vertical a di- 
rection that a great portion of the par. 
ticles fell again into the crater; and 
those which feli on the outside we were 
aware of before they could reach us; 
yet there was certainly, as in every thin 
else, a possibility of danger. But I bes 
lieve there are few who would not run 
some risk to enjoy what we saw. I had 
always thought that the lava issued from 
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the mouth, the same place as the 
tion; but here it came from the _ 
the cone of cinders raised by the i 
sions. - 
HERCULANEUM, 
Herculaneum is now beneath the vil. 
lage of Portici; the descer . 


Mt to itis} 
broad stair-case ; but there is little oh 


seen, excepting paris of a theatre 
From the fear of endangering the foes. 
dation of an ill-formed building, called 
the palace of Portici, they fill up as fas 
as they excavate, drawing the treasure 
forth, and throwing the rubbish into the 
last from the next excavation. However 
there is much tointerest; doors are seen 
lying between the lava, preserving their 
original shape, but reduced to a cinder, 
In other parts are columns overturned, 
which oppose all further progress, The 
colours on the walls appear in their ori. 
ginal lustre, and many inscriptions inform 
us what has been. 
POMPEII. 

On our descent from Vesuvius we pro 
ceeded to Pompeii. Our horses were 
miserable ; and the dust on the road was 
so deep, that it was with great difficulty 
they could draw the carriage along, 
Pompeii is about eight miles from Por 
tici. In advancing to it, we passed 
through Torre del Greco, which is partly 
in ruins from a late eruption, 

We alighted, and were at once intro 
duced into what appeared a fairy city, 
whose inhabitants, by some charm, had 
disappeared. With breathless impatl 
ence and light steps, as if fearful of dis 
turbing the genii of the place, we trip. 
ped over the ground, peeping into their 
chambers, temples, and theatres; a 
times admiring the beauty of the paint 
ing, the symmetry of the statues, the 
elegance of the architecture, or the cole 
venience of the apartments. We then 
ran along the streets, glancing at the 
shops on each side, still with the feeling 
that we were intruders, and at last gave 
ourselves up to the enjoyment of the sur- 
rounding objects. 

The first place we entered was a space 
adorned with columns, called the bats 
racks. On the walls may be seen writ- 
ing, &c. We examined, in succession 
a small and a large theatre, @ temple » 
Isis, one of Esculapius, a Greek temp'ts 
a school, the study of a sculptor, a 
the walls of the city. We afterwar 
passed over a large tract of ground a 
ed with vines, under which the gre “ 
part of the city still remains burie aac 
the farther side, where there is @ M6 
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but much more perfect. The 


Coliseum, 
interior of the arena, the corridors, &c. 


are embellished with paintings. This 

was cleared by order of King Joachim, 

who is as much panegyrised here as Na- 
oleon is elsewhere. 

Returning, we entered the Forum, 
Its beauty, with that of the surrounding 
buildings, although stripped of their or- 
naments, delighted us. There is much 
simplicity and good proportion in the are 
chitecture. Its temples are lovely, dis- 
playing the Grecian, Doric, Tonic, and 
Corinthian orders, in their simplest 
forms. Thetribune of the latter order 
is magnificent. Statues of the consuls, 
colossal horses, &c. in bronze, once 
adorned this place. 

We next visited the habitation of Sal- 
lust; and, although we could have wished 
jtto have belonged to a more virtuous 
character, yet we took great pleasure in 
examining the apartments. Throughout 
the house there is an air of luxury; the 
rooms are elegantly painted, the mosaics 
and various ricbly-coloured marbles, 
which ornament the floors, are arranged 
with much taste. The bath, in particue 
lar, arrested our attention. In different 
compartments are paintings of Diana 
and Acteon, Europa and Jove, Mars and 
Venus, with ornamental figures. The 
floor of this chamber displayed the rich- 
est marbles, disposed in various shapes, of 
fruit, flowers, and birds. A large family 
mansion was another object of our curi- 
osity. All its various offices are subter- 
ranean. We descended to them, and 
saw the wine-pitchers ranged in a row, 
and various utensils. 

The streets are narrow; but, as Rouse 
seau observed when he entered London, 
we likewise here found, ‘* that the com. 
mon people counted for something,” for 
there are raised paths on each side for 
foot-passengers. - Within the curb-stone 
Is Mosaic work; but the carriage-way is 
paved with large black stones of unequal 
sizes, fitted to each other. The shops 
are numerous, many still discovering 
their former occupations. An apothe- 
cary’s, a tavern, and one for the sale of 
liquors of some kind, are the most con- 
Spicuous. The counters of these shops 
are inlaid with coloured marbles; and 
the cement which joins them is still so 
strong, as to prevent their being re- 
moved without the application of great 
force. The street on the outside of the 
gate which faces Herculaneum is adorn- 
ed with tombs, which appear as if only 
Just €rected,—though in a much better 
taste than those of the present times. 
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To wander thus in the streets of the 
ancient Romans; to visit their chambers, 
their shops, their baths; to examine 
their furniture, utensils, &c.; to admire 
their paintings, statues, and the never. 
to-be sufficiently admired elegance of 
their temples, would be a delightful 
daily task for many months. We were 


enraptured with this seeming effect of 
enchantment, 


TIVOLI, 


In taking the circuit of the valley, the 
scene was ever varied. Indeed, no lan- 
guage can adequately describe the beau- 
ules of this delightfu! retreat. The ame- 
nity of the air, the loveliness of the 
scenery, and the beautiful odour of 
vegetation, produced a luxurious repose 
in the mind, a softness of feeling that 
inclined one to exclaim, “ Here will I 
rest, and forget the world.”—Reclining 
on a grassy bank, the most picturesque 
and romantic views attracted our sight, 
whichever way we turned. The villas of 
Horace, Quintilian, Mzecenas, and Mu- 
natius Plancus, were pointed out to us, 
producing the pleasing associations which 
those names always inspire: these spots 
we passed in succession. From the 
upposite side of the valley there is a fine 
view of Tivoli, with a waterfall of two 
descents, the Compagna di Roma, Rome, 
and the sea bounding the horizon, On our 
arriving opposite the villa of Mecenas, 
five cascades appeared within the com- 
pass of the eye, broken in their fall, into 
three, four, and five descents each. 
Lucien Bonaparte’s situation, who now 
possesses this villa, is truly enviable, 
The subterranean saloon under the porti- 
coes and chambers, seen in this villa, is 
commonly called the Stables of Mecenas, 
Others believe it to be a grand reservoir 
of water. The substructions of the 
house of Catullus are stillseen. Ancient 
Latium was on this side Tivoli, the 
country of the Sabines on the other, 

Our intention was to have proceeded 
from hence to Frascati, the ancient 
Tuscuium; but intelligeuce had just 
arrived that the brigands had make an 
attack on the Pope’s guards, situated 
there, and carried seven of them prisoners 
into the mountains of Albano, The 
alarm was so great, that we had much 
difficulty in persuading our coachman 
to drive us back to Rome, as he was 
fearful of our path being beset. Indeed, 
the road is so bad, and the country 
around such a wilderness, that it seems 
well calculated for predatory exploits, 
We returned to Rome with the most 
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licely impressions of the delights of 
Tivoli. 
VENICE. 

On our arrival at Fusina, a phenome. 
non struck our sight in the appearance 
of a city, with all its domes and spires, 
rising from the sea, The chief celebrity 
of this city consists in its situation, which 
is unique; in its former power and opu- 
lence; and in the noble spirit of indepen. 
dence which once animated its people, 
and from which it derived its origin. 

We passed the Lagunes in a gondola, 
and arrived opposite St. Mark’s, where 
we rested some time, to enjoy the de- 
lightful scene by which we were sur- 
rounded, Maynificent edifices appeared 
on all sides emerging from the ocean; 
St. Mark’s in front; the Arsenal and St. 
Georgio Maggiore on the right; the 
Grand Canal, with its superb range of 
buildings, on the left; and the Custom. 
house behind. 

Boats piled up with delicious fruits, 
displaying an assemblage of the most 
lovely colours in all their beautiful vari- 
eties; others loaded with vegetables, or 
with casks filled with fresh water brought 
from the neighbouring shores, were slowly 
moving to their several points of debarkae 
tion. Innumerable gondulas were pass- 
ing in every direction, with various de- 
grees of velocity, as business or pleasure 
might sway their inmates, aud steering 
amid each other with the greatest nicety. 
The landingeplaces were as crowded with 
people as the water was with boats, and 
all was bustle and activity. We then 
passed up the grand canal, which winds 
through the centre of the city, and came 
in sight of the far-famed but insignificant 
Rualto. Stretched on the downy pillows 
of a gondola, enjoying the most luxurious 
ease, and gliding along the canals which 
intersect the city in every part, was 
delightful. The richly-decorated houses 
and splendid palaces which adorn their 
sides, presenting themselves in constant 
succession, and in a capricious and 
almost endless variety, formed a new 
and pleasing sight. 

The windows of my chamber faced 
the north; the grand canal ran beneath, 
on which was a constantly moving scene; 
the Rialto on the right, and in front ata 
distance appeared the snow-capt Alps, 
At night, the deep gloom in which every 
thing was immersed, was occasionally 
relieved by the passing, crossing, and 
intermixture, of the lights from the gon- 
dolas, conveying their owners from the 
public amusements to theirhomes. The 
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> ‘ Appearance of magic. 
and it was not difficult to imagine there 
were airy sprites iv the height of revelr 
performing their evolutions, ys 

All the buildings of Venice have much 
decoration, but crowded in too small a 
space, Palaces are seen enriched with 
columns of every order, and bedizened 
with every species of ornaments, often 
reminding us of a well-decorated twelft}). 
cake, Many of the towers and buildings 
in this city are out of the perpendicular, 
owing, no doubt, to the sandy soil, 

Although it is generally understood 
that there is no tide in the Mediterra. 
nean, vet at Venice there is one which 
perceptibly falls and rises about two feet, 

In Venice, as iv other cities which 
were republics, the inhabitants appear 
to have an air of independence, anda 
spirit, which not only remind one of 
their former bigh state, but one may 
fancy that they still enjoy it. However, 
in traversing their public squares, where 
cannons are planted and foreign soldiers 
keep guard, this last illusion is dissi- 
pated, 

This city is now degraded toa petty 
province, which formerly was the uum 
pire of states, and commanded empires; 
degraded, nut by its people, but by its 
nobles, who, alihough proffered the as 
sistance of the first naval power in the 
world, and backed by Great Britain, a 
host in its name, with a dastardly spirit, 
merely for the sake of their Italian 
estates, gave up their country to the 
enemy. 

MILAN. 

Milan, raised by Dioclesian to be the 
seat of Roman empire, produced one 
grand step towards the fall of Rome. 
What Dioclesian and Maximian began, 
Constantine completed, by transferring 
the imperial power to Byzanuum, | 

Under Napoleon, it became the pet 
of the kingdom of Italy ; and the yon 
ing of the cathedral the Milanese ~~ 
ingly show you as a monument 0 h 
taste. This noble pile far exceeds (he 
gaudy tinsel of St. Peter’s: it peasy 
be nothing more than what aor ; 
thic building; while St. Peters 1s4 re 
cian structure built in a Gothic taste. 
It was reserved for the late emperor a 
poleon. to rescue from destructio€g : 
pride of the Milanese, and give & h bed 
in a few years, to a building ree ee 
been for ages delayed, and whic eis 
probable, but for him, would never 
been coipleted. 
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What is called the lodge of the empe- 
ror, close to the arena of Bonaparte, is 
a simple and elegant building. The 
paitings in imitations of basso relievos 
are adinirably well executed. The arena 
or amphitheatre is of greater extent than 
the Coliseum; but it has not been com- 
pleted accoiding to the original design, 
At the time Napoleon was crowned king 
of Italy, a naumachia and other diver. 
sions were exhibited here, the pleasing 
recollection of which the Milanese ap- 
pear to treasure in their memories. Near 
here commences the grand road to the 
Simpion. A triumphal arch was erecting 
in honour of Bonaparte ; but which, from 
the change of affairs, remains unfinished, 

Ot the pictures in the Brera, or Palace 
of the Fine Arts, little can be said. The 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, in 
the Dominican convent, is much injured; 
not, as it has been maliciously said, by 
the French firing at it, but by the damp 
and want of care. 

At the theatre La Scala we enjoyed a 
fine treat. The singing was such as 
might be expected in an [talian theatre, 
aud the ballet was the finest we had 
seen, The French opera is perhaps alto- 
gether as captivating a sight as can be 
witnessed ; but the space on the stage at 
this theatre so fully allows for the develop- 
ment of scenery, that it imparts perhaps 
agrander character. The scenes were 
magnificent; the dancers were excellent; 
and the most complex, though tasteful, 
figures, were executed with the most ad- 
inirable precision. 

_ Near every city in Italy that has been 
immediately under the dominion of the 
French, walks and rides, in the most 
pleasant parts of the environs, have been 
established. 

_There was an appearance of civiliza- 
tion, if I may use the term, in Milan, 
which the more southern cities of Ltaly 
cannot aspire to. Every thing seemed 
better conducted; and, from what we 
learned, there was a mildness in the ad- 
Ministration of Austria, although the 
people bitterly complain of the want of 
trate, From the accounts we had, the 
difference between the French and the 
Austrian governments must be severely 
felt. Every franc raised by the French 
In the Milanese territory was spent in the 
State, either in what was more immedi- 
ately useful, or in its decoration. Now, 
On the contrary, all the money drawn by 
the Austrians is laid out in Germany, 
thus impoverishing the Italian province. 
_ The soldiers, also, who used to be clothed 
with the produce of Italy, are now fure 
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bished from Austria, consequently the 
manufactories of the former count y de- 
cline: this is Lut « single instance of the 
system which, we understood, is at pre- 
sent generally pursued, 

In no part of Italy do the people ap- 
pear to be restricted in their opinions, 
but express themselves freely of persons; 
and that abominable name, Bonaparte, 
is more olten repeated than in England, 
but with very different feelings. The 
statues and resemblances of himself and 
family are publicly exhibited; and, what 
is a much stronger instance of the feeling 
in his favour is, that the whole of the 
money coined and issued at the present 
moment by Austria, still bears his effigy 
and superscription, His name, theres 
fore, being so intimately connected with 
all that relates to Italy, will be some apo. 
logy to the reader (ifapology there need) 
for its being so often repeated in this voe 
lume. 

THE SIMPLON, 

After passing Domo d’Osola, we enters 
ed the defiles.—Here begin the grand 
works of the Simplon, by a magniticent 
bridge reaching from one mountain to 
another, It unites strength and beauty. 

It appeared astonishing to find so fine 
a road in such a region, These moune 
tains are composed of marble, with which 
the roads are mended. We observed aa 
immense column of a single block, in- 
tended for the triumphal arch of Napoe 
leon at Milan. It seems they are fa. 
shioned here, and then conveyed to 
their place of destination. Bonaparte 
still lives in the recollections of these 
people. Speak of him,—and they utter 
exclamations of love and admiration: 
say that you admire bim,—and there is no 
attention too great for you.—He certainly 
must have had extraordinary. talents to 
have taken such firm hold on men’s minds, 

When we considered that the passage 
had heretofore been made on mules, the 
excellence of this route continually ex- 
cited our admiration. As we advanced, 
objects the most beautiful arrested our 
sight, ever varied in their character, and 
producing alternate emotions of delight 
and awe. ! 

We then began to wind up the moun- 
tains, and entering the clouds, soon saw 
them beneath us, floating in fanciful 
shapes, and continually varying their 
forms; some joining into greater masses, 
others dissolving, vanished into alr, 
‘‘Jeaving not a rack behind.” Lights, 
which, appeared like little stars, were 
seen here and there, gleaming through 
the evening’s mist from the an rs? 
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huts; and the stars themselves, from the 
height of our situation, we fancied ap- 
peared larger. The moon soon after 
rose, shedding its silver rays, which 
were reflected from the mountain’s snowy 
cliffs ; and the whole scene was illumined 
by a thousand sparkling lights. Such 
was our ascent of the Simplon. 

In this desert, so far from the general 
habitations of men, we had the best sup- 
per and the best breakfast that we had 
enjoyed for some time. The utmost ci- 
vility and the greatest attention were 
shewn, German is better understood 
here than any other language. The wo- 
men have an air’ of simplicity, with ex- 
treme good nature, which shewed their 
pretty features to the best advantage. 

From the window of my chamber no- 
thing was seen but the whitened-pointed 
tops of mountains; and, on our depar- 
ture from the village of the Simplon, we 
ascended until we reached these snowy 
regions, Here we clambered up to the 
glaciers or icy ridges, “ those ever during 
mounds.” The cold was piercing. Num- 
bers of crosses are seen where travellers 
have perished. 

We descended from hence by many 
windings, on a gentle declivity, passing 
through other gallerics into the beauti- 
ful valley of the Rhone, and soon after 
arrived at Brigg, We had now passed 
this grand monument of human labour. 
To finish this work with greater rapidity, 
there was consumed by the mines 
175,000 pounds of gunpowder: there 
were three thousand men constantly ems 
ployed. Fifty bridges have been con. 
structed, Indeed, it would be hardly pos. 
sible to describe the number of different 
works which have been executed in this 
route, or the materials that have been 
used, The aqueducts which adorn the 
walls by which it is sustained and flank- 
ed, the rocks which have been thrown 
down.or worked through, all concur to 
render it worthy of the genius under 
whose auspices such innumerable diffi- 
culties were surmounted, and by which 
an undertaking has been accomplished 
which must excite universal admiration, 

CONCLUSIVE OBSERVATIONS, 

The want of proper governments is 
universally felt in [taly. To compare it 
with France, is to contrast a state of hap. 
piness with that of the damned. In the 
one, all is order, comfort, and security ; 
im the other all is anarchy. This is 
Owing to the admission, as a general 
principle, of what is called legitimacy. 

The great and real objects of govern- 
ments should be the safety and happie 





ness of the people. It is for this 
vernments are created. It js 
pledge of security that millions 
for their support; and, if the object of 
their tmstitution be not attained, the 

people, on a principle of right, the con. 

tract heing broken, may refuse further 

contribution, until another more efficient 

is constituted, 

_ The French, according to all accounts 

Had much improved Italy, Order and 

security are described as having been 

perfectly established. The licentious 

were not only restrained, but subdued, 
Assassination, so frequent before they 
arrived, seldom, and at last, never oc. 

curred. Improvements were daily made, 
not only in the general state of society, 
but in the private habits of the people, 

The roads were repaired, or new ones 
made; thus accelerating the frequency 
of communication with all parts of the 
country. The police was excellently 
well regulated, affording security to the 

traveller, as well as to the inhabitants, 

We are indebted to the French for 
almost all the excavations and clearing 
away of the rubbish which had accom. 
lated round some of the finest monuments 
of Roman antiquity; though their suc. 
cessors have modestly taken the credit to 
themselves, and had their names in- 
scribed in large letters as the executors 
of those excellent improvements. 

The French are a nation that we have 
been too much in the habit of vilifying, 
because they have been ¢ermed our natu- 
ral enemies. But what should make 
them so?—and, if they are, what has 
caused it;—not any actual enmity or 
hostility, arising from the mass of the 
people, but the pride, ambition, and 
bad passions, of the rulers of each coun- 
try, who, to further their own purposes, 
have promoted dissention and animosity. 
However, a time will assuredly come, 
when there will not be found four fools 
to follow another fool, whether his name 
be emperor, king, or by whatever title 
he may be designated, to war upon their 
fellow-creatures. . i. 

Many, I have no doubt, taking ‘ 
vantage of this feeling of prev be 
against the French, have fed it aa 
surd relations, with the sinister en 
promoting the sale of their publications. 
They have described the French as ne 
without heart, without feeling; %% 
they were the only persons who mi : 
be thus characterized. From my works 
experience, I have found that they 
heart, feeling, and sympathy. 
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the French, which is even enviable, 
inasmuch as it enables them to sustain, 
with good-humour, existing circum- 
stances, whatever they may be. I doubt 
much, from what we have lately seen, 
whether they can be charged with that 
mutability of temper, which has been 
endeavoured to be established against 
them, There are evidently two parties 
in France, but one is far greater than 
the other; the neutrals, which will be 
fyund, in all states, fill up the mass. 

After having seen all the delights of 
France and Italy, England is only still 
dearer to an Englishman’s heart. The 
country that has produced a Bacon, a 
Shakspeare, a Milton, a Newton, anda 
Locke ; that was the birth- place of Rey- 
nolds, and which now possesses a Davy, 
and a constellation of the brightest stars 
in art and science, must be ever dear to 
its citizens. Although there may be er- 
rors, the excellence of its laws and esta- 
blishments are the envy of the world. 
Let those who have a desire to forsake 
their country know, that England is the 
only place in which an Englishman can 
reside. 
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{Persia claims attention, not less from its 
past renown than trom its modern 
obscurity. When it was determined, a 
few years since, to send an embassy 
there, the ambassador’s ciedentials 
could not, fora considerable time, be 
filled up, from iis being impossible, in 
London, to ascertain the name and 
titles of the reigning sovereign. We 
have now, however, become as well 
acquainted with Persia as with any part 
of the world, —chiefly by means of the 
two works of Mr. Morrer. From the 
first we introduced ample extracts in 
the Supplement to our thirty-fourth 
volume; aud from the second we now 
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gratify our readers with many inte- 
resting details, In embellishments, the 
second work does equal credit to the 
spirit of the publishers with the first ; 
and the two volumes, in their abundant 
information, and in the creditable speci- 
mens which they afford of the state of 
the arts, printing and engraving, may 
be regarded as honourable to our nae 
tional literature. ] 


TT 


RETURN OF THE PERSIAN EMBASSY, 


4 Persian ambassador, whom [ 
had conducted to England, by 


Turkey and the Mediterranean, in 1809, 
and who was known here by the name 
of Mirza Abul Hassan, to which has 
since been added the title of Khan, was 
now to return to his own country, Ie 
was settled that he should accompany a 
British mission to Persia ; and prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for the 
reception of the two ambassadors, with 
their respective suites, on board the 
Lion, 64, Capt. Heathcote,—the same 
Ship which, eighteen years before, had 
carried Lord Macartney to China. 

A Persian, who had been feasted and 
exhibited in London for nine months, 
and had seen all its objects of curiosity, 
might almost have exclaimed, on his 
return to Persia, in the words of his 
countryman in Montesquieu, Jamais 
homme n’a tant été vd quemo. Buta 
scene of new and distinct adventures 
was still interposed between him and his 
home ; and he was to complete his pros 
bation by passing seven months on the 
sea,—an element to which he had aif 
the antipathy of his ancestors. It must 
Le remembered, to their honour, that ne 
set of men ever submitted to such a 
trial with more resignation, or indeed 
with a better grace, than the ambassador 
and his suite. They all left London 
with lively emotions of grief; many of 
them shed tears as they took leave of 
their English friends,—-who, on their 
part, appeared to be equally affected, 
Several would willingly have remained in 
England ; and one in particular, who had 
been struck with the quiet and security 
of an Englishman’s life, compared ta 
that of a Persian, exclaimed, that he 
could not wish for a better Paradise than 
Chelsea Hospital, where, for the re- 
mainder of his days, he could sit under 
the trees, do nothing, and drink as much 
porter as he liked. 

The Persian embassy consisted of 
Mirza Abul Hassan, envoy-extraordi- 
nary, and of eight servants of different 
capacities: —Kerbelai Hassan, a nazir or 
steward, who also acted as couk ; Abbas 
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Beg, a scribe; Hussein and Haushim, 
valets-deechambre ; Mahomed Ali Beg, 
Mahomed Rakheem Beg, jelowdars or 
grooms; and Abdallah and Saudik, 
ferashes or spreaders of carpets. 

RIO DI JANEIRO. 

We passed a fortnight at Riodi Ja- 
neiro, in the various employments of 
public visits and public dinners; and in 
the examination of the more curious 
objects in the town and its environs. 
The place is large, and well built for a 
colonial town; possessing several hand- 
some churches and large monasteries. 
It ought, therefore, to afford a much 
better residence to the Prince Regent 
than the mean palace which he at pre- 
sent inhabits. It is not fortified, but 
has several detached works to protect its 
harbour ; the most considerable of which 
is the castle of Santa Cruz, at the en- 
trance, and a smaller castle on an island 
nearer the anchorage abreast of the town, 
Over the town, on an eminence, is a 
fortification called the Citadel; and 
another on the Isola das Cabros: how. 
ever, nothing appeared sufficiently fore 
midable to save the town from the 
dangers of a bombardment froin the sea. 
A great quantity of fruit is produced in 
the gardens around the city, and much 
is also brought from the villages. Its 
oranges are highly esteemed; some of 
which, containing within them an inci- 
pient orange, were sent as a present 
from the Prince Regent to the ambas- 
eadors. They have all the tropical fruits 
here: but the mango and the pine-apple 
wre said to be inferior to those of the 
East-Indies. Meat and poultry are 
dear; and we had great difficulty in 
recruiting our sea stock of the latter, 

lack pigs were to be seen in great 
abundance; and we observed a race of 
disgusting-looking dogs,—without hair, 
witha black skin, long body, long muzzle, 
short and crooked legs, and a long curl- 
ing tail,—ranging about through all the 
filth of the streets, and apparently with- 
Out masters. 

Indeed, after Fogland, we found the 
filth of St. Sebastian, and its inhabitants, 
quite disgusting. Even the Persians 
could exult; for,with great truth, they said 
that their towns were clean to what the 
saw here. It must, however, be allow. 
ed, that this is greatly owing to the negro 
conmunity, who are so much more 
numerous than the other classes; and 
who, in certain emergencies, have 
scarcely a restriction beyond that of the 
brute creation, Of this we could too 
weil jude, ome the Campo di Lame 





pedosa, the large square that WAS Sity, 
ated before our house, was 0 constant 
infested by them, at all hours of the - 
that guards were placed to keep them 
at a distance. 

_ During the time we were at the Brae 
zils, the slave trade was in its. full 
vigour; and a visit to the slave marke 
impressed us more with the iniquity of 
this traffic, than any thing that could be 
said or written on the subject. On 
each side of the street where the market 
was held, were large rooms, in which the 
negroes were kept ; and, during the day, 
they were seen in melancholy groupes, 
waiting to be delivered from the hands 
of the trader, whose dreadful economy 
might be traced in their persons, which, 
at that time, were little better thaa 
skeletons. If such were their state on 
shore, with the advantages of air and 
space, what must have been their con 
dition on board the ship that brought 
them hither? It is not unfrequent that 
slaves escape to the woods; where they 
are alinost as frequently retaken. When 
this is the case, they have an iron-collar 
put about their necks, with a long hook- 
ed arm extending from it, to impede 
their progress through the woods, in case 
they should abscond a second time. 
Yet, amidst all this misery, it was 
pleasing to observe the many negroes 
who frequented the churches; and to 
see them, in form and profession at 
least, making a part of a Christian con 
gregation. a 

We saw few of the aborigines, for 
they shun, rather than court, their 
rulers. Those we saw were of a low 
stature, of a coppery red colour, with 
jet-black hair, high cheek-bones, turned: 
up noses, and broad unexpressive faces. 
The queen of a tribe, said to be canni 
bals that bordered on the Portuguese 
possessions, was shewn to us: her cour 
tenance was terrific. She was 4 pr 
soner, and attempts were made 19 
humanize her; but hitherto, we wer 
assured, without much success. he 
proportion of blacks to pure Europea 
whites, at St. Sebastian, is as nine to 
one: thev have, however, so interma 
ried, that there are complexions (0 ‘ 
found of all tints, from downright blac 
to dirty whity brown. 

ASTROLOGY. ss 

It was now near two years since 
Persian ambassador had quitted his oo 
try; and, as it was of great importan 
that he should set foot upon it under t 
most favourable ag oe _ am? 
until the astrologers had fixe lucky 
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jacky moment, which was at three hours 
after sunrise on the following morning, 
viz. the Sdof March. At that hour he 
quitted the Lion, with all the honours due 
to his rank; and, when arrived close to 
the beach, he evinced a feeling that does 
credit both to his heart and understand- 
ing. Owing to the want of a regular 
landing place, he was obiiged to be 
carried out of the boat on men’s shoul- 
ders. A number of Persians pressed 
round him, offering their services: but 
he refused them, and desired that the 
English sailors might bear him on shore, 
saying, by them he had been brought 
thus far, and by them he would be land. 
ed,—a sort of attention well calculated 
to gain the hearts of the sailors, 

Almost every town in Persia has its 
munajem, or astrologer; and frequently 
great men have one attached to their 
person, who regulates all the actions of 
their lives. It will be seen, during the 
course of this narrative, of what universal 
influence this dependence upon the 
aspect of the heavenly bodies has upon 
the lives of the Persians,—a custom 
which can only be accounted for by 
antiquity. The belief in astrology is not 
so universal with the Turks, who are 
greater predestinarians than the Per- 
sians; and, consequently, take less pre- 
cautions to avert what futurity might 
have in store for them. 

ASPECT OF PERSIA. 

It would, perhaps be impossible to 
give to an inhabitant of London a cor- 
rect idea of the first iinpressions made 
upon the European stranger on his land. 
ing in Persia, Accustomed, as his eye 
has been, to neatness, cleanliness, and a 
geueral appearance of convenience in 
the exteriors of life, he feels a depression 
of spirits in beholding the very contrary. 
Instead of houses with high roofs, well 
glazed and paint and_in neat rows, 
he finds them low, flat-roofed, without 
windows, placed in little connexion, 
In vain he looks for what his idea of a 
street may be: he makes his way through 
the narrowest lanes, incumbered with 
filth, dead animals, and mangy dogs. He 
hears a language totally new to him, 
spoken by a people whose looks and 
dress are equally extraordinary. Instead 
of our smooth chins and tight dresses, 
he finds rough faces, masked with beards 
and mustachios, in long flapping clothes. 

© sees no active people walking about, 
with an appearance of something to do; 
but here and there he meets a native 
Just crawling along in slip-shod shoes. 
When he seeks the markets and shops, 

Montuty Mac, No. 314% 
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a new and original scene opens upon 
him. Little open sheds in rows, bea 
tween which is a passage, serving as a 
street, Of about eight feet in breadth, 
are to be seen, instead of oar closely. 
shut shops, with windows gaily decked. 
Here the vender sits, surruunded with 
his wares. In a country where there is 
so little apparent security o/ property, 
it 18 surprising how a man so easily 
exposes his goods to the pilfer of rogues. 
Comparisons might be made without 
end; but, however distressing the trane 
Sition from great civilization to compara= 
tive barbarity may be, yet it is certain 
that first impressions soon wear off, and 
that the mind receives a new accession of 
feelings, adapted precisely to the sitane 
tion in which it is placed. 
RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS, 

I went earlf in the morning to the 
ruins, which were situated about a mile 
from my habitation, attended by the 
stone-cutters. Considering the quantity 
of sculptured remains that had fatlen 
from their original positions, and which 
were spread about the ruins in great 
profusion, I did not hesitate to appro- 
priate such parts of them as seemed the 
most fitting to be sent to England. The 
most interesting part of the ruins, in 
point of sculptured detail, is certainly 


the front of the stair-case, which leads | 


to the great hall of columns; and here I 
found many fallen pieces, corresponding 
to those still erect. I caused one large 
stone to be turned, upin which was 
sculptured the busts of two large figures. 
It was impossible to carry away the 
whole block, as I had no other mode of 
conveyance than the backs of mules and 
asses; consequently, the two figures 
were obliged tu be separated : but, un- 
fortunately, a vein running across the 
upper part of the stone, the head-dress 
of one of the figures was broken off in 
the operation. The Persians: do not 
know the use of the saw in stone-cute 
ting; therefore my dissections were 
performed in a very rude manner, 
I was lucky to find the commences 
ment of the arrow-headed inscription, 
the termination of which Le Bruyn has 
given in his drawings : so, if this charace 
ter should ever be deciphered, we 
should be in possession of the whole of 
the inscription. I perceived the angle 
of a block just appearing on the surface 
of the ground, opposite to that part of 
the inseription which is now remaining, 
and concluded it must be the commence- 
ment of it. It may be imagined how 
happy I was to find, after the long toil of 
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digging it up, that my conclusivn was 
weil founded, 

Both Le Bruyn and Chardin have only 
given one line of figures on the left of 
the stair-case; but, as it was evident 
that, in order to complete the sym- 
metry, there must have been the same 
number on the ieft as there are on the 
right, I hired some labourers from the 
surrounding villages, and made them 
dig. To my great delight, a second 
row of figures, highly preserved, were 
discovered; the details of whose faces, 
hair, dresses, arms, and general character, 
seemed but as the work of yesterday. 
The faces of all the figures to the right 
of the staircase are mutilated,—which 
must be attributed to the bigotry of the 
first Mussuimans who invaded Persia; 
those ot the newly-discovered figures are 
quite perfect, which shows that they 
must have been covered before the 
Saracen invasion: the nicety of their 
preservation would lead one to suppose 
that they had been so protected for 
many ages before that invasion. 

On comparing Le Bruyn’s, Chardin’s, 
and Niehbubr’s drawings with the sculp- 
tures, [ found them in general correct in 
outline, but imperiect in the details of 
dress, arms, &c. Although the figures 
are in themselves iil-proportioned, in- 
elegant, and deficient in anatomical 
drawing, yet they are prodigiously 
interesting in general character, and have 
not been done justice to in the works of 
those travellers. They furnish the best 
models of what were the nations that 
invaded Greece with Xerxes, and that 
were subdued by Alexander. 

A EUNUCH. 

An Ethiopian eunuch, among the 
rest, beceme quite intimate with us, and 
scarcely let a day pass without calling 
upon us. He had been brought very 
young a slave into the country, and had 
been placed in the harem of the prince, 
as a guardian over the women. All his 
ideas partook of the nature of his em- 
ployment, and of his constant intere 
course with women. He used to evince 
the greatest incredulity at the account 
which we gave him of the liberty of our 
women; and he particularly expressed 
his horror, when we told him that they 
walked abroad unveiled, and talked with 
impunity to other men besides their hus. 
bands, Ionce showed hima miniature pic- 
ture of my mother: after looking at it for 
some time, he exclaimed, “ Then I sup 
pose your father is a painter?” When 
I answered ‘* No,” in great astonishment 
he said, “* Then who could have painted 
this picture?” He could not, in fewer 


words, have given me an jnsivh:; 
whole of his feelings upon ae ‘1 
LOCUSTS, my 
On the 11th ot June, whilst seated j 
our tents about noon, we heard a ~ 
unusual noise, that sounded like the rushe 
ing of a great wind at a distance, On 
looking up we perceived an immense 
cloud, here and there Semi-transparent, 


in other parts quite black; th; 

itself all over Na sky, and 7h 
shadowed the sun. This we soon found 
to be locusts, whole swarms of them falls 
ing about us: but their Passage was but 
momentary; for a fresh wind from the 
south-west, which had brought them to 
us, so completely drove them forwards, 
that not a vestige of them was to be seen 
two hours after. The locusts which we 
saw at Bushire were like those which 
Shaw saw in Barbary in 1724 and 5, 
with legs and body of a bright yellow, 
and the wings spotted brown, These 
were larger, and of a red colour; 
aud, I should suppose, are the real 
predatory locust,—one of the Egyptian 
plagues: they are also the great grass. 
hopper mentioned by the prophet Ne 
hum, no doubt in contradistinction to 
the lesser, (c, ill, v. 17.) As soonas 
they appeared the gardeners and hus 
bandmen made loud shouts, to prevent 
their settling on their grounds. 

The strength and agility of these 
animals make me suppose that this was 
their first flight, and that they could not 
have come from any great distance, 
The Persians said they came from the 
Germesir; which is likely enough, as 
that was the direction whence the wind 
blew. They seemed to be impelled by 
one common instinct, and moved in one 
body, which had the appearance of 
being organized by a leader. As all 
was dry in the plain of Shiraz, the same 
instinct seemed to propel them forwards 
to countries of moff vegetation; ane, 
with a small slant of the wind to the 
westward, they would get into the moute 
tains of Louriston, where the corn hie 
not ripe ; and where, as the prophet Jo¢ 
says (xi. 3), after comparing them t0¢ 
great army,— they had the land 0 
Eden before them.” Their strengt 
must be very great, if we consider what 
immense journies they have been A 
to make. Pliny says they came - 
Africa to Italy: they have been know 
in Scotland, Mandelsloe saw them ; 
the island of Madagascar, the aearen 
point of which, from Mosambique, © 
the Continent, is 120 leagues. | 
prove them to exist in the wer 
1emisphere ; and, if Arabia ee 
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native country, a8 naturalists affirm, 
they do not always travel northward, as 
Shaw seems to think; but, perhaps, 
take the impulse which the first wind 
may give them after they are ready to 


a have had opportunities, from time 
to time, to make observations on the 
locust, particularly at Smyrna, where, 
in 1800, they committed great depreda- 
tions, About the middle of April the 
hedges and ridges of the fields began to 
swarin with young locusts; which then 
wore a black appearance, had no wings, 
and were quite harmless. About the 
middle of May they had increased triple 
the size, were of a grey cindery colour, 
and had incipient wings about half an 
inch long. They still continued to be 
harmless: but, at the end of June, they 
had grown to their full size, which was 
three and a half inches in lengths; the 
legs, head, and extremities, red; the 
body a pale colour, tending to red. 
They appear to be created for a scourge; 
since to strength incredible, for so small 
a creature, they add saw-like teeth, 
admirably calculated ‘‘to eat up all the 
herbs in the land, and devour the fruit 
of the ground.” Psalm cv. v. 34. They 
remained on the face of the country 
during the months of July and August; 
sometimes taking their flight in vast 
clouds, and, impelled by a strong wind, 
were either lost in the sea, or were 
driven into other countries. Et was 
during their stay that they showed them. 
selves to be the real plague described in 
Exodus. They seemed to march in 
regular battalions, crawling over every 
thing that lay in their passage, in one 
Straight front. They entered the inmost 
recesses of the houses, were found in 
every corner, stuck to our clothes, and 
infested our food, It is an extraordinary 
Circunstance, that the harn-door fowls 
eat them before they are quite full grown ; 
and that, when such was the case, the 
yolk of the eggs which the hens laid was 
of a dark reddish colour, partaking of 
that of the locust. The locusts lay their 
eggs in the autumn,’ which they do fre- 
quently before they take ther fight. 
Someumes they deposit them in coun. 
tries where they alight after their fight; 
gestation and generation going on du- 
ring their excursion: for, even on the 
wing, the male and female jocust are 
frequently found together. 

The husbandmen and_ vine-dressers 
knew whether eggs had been deposited 
bythem, and were most active in disco. 
Verilog them. Sometimes it would hap- 
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pen that none had heen deposited at 
one village, whilst they were found at 
the nex: ; and they calculated their hare 
vests and vintages accordingly. The 
operation of the female locust in laying 
her eggs is highly interesting: she choses 
a piece of light earth, well protected by 
a bush or hedge, where she makes a hole 
for herself, so deep that her head just 
appears above it. She here deposits an 
oblong substance, exactly the shape of 
her own body, which contains a consie 
derable number of egys, arranyed in 
neat order, in rows against each other, 
which remain buried in the ground, most 
carefully and artificially protected from 
the cold of winter. When that is over, 
several male locusts surround and kill 
her. 

The eggs are brouvht into life by the 
beat of the sun. If the heats commence 
early, the locusts early gain strength; 
and it is then that their depredations are 
most feared,—because they commence 
them before the corn has had time to 
ripen, aud they attack the stem when it 
is still tender, 

Harmer would probably have derived 
some help from what has happened to 
fail under my observation on this subject 
in his illustration of the 17th verse of the 
3d chapter of prophet Nahum; for I 
conjecture, that “camping in the hedges 
in the cold day,” may be explained, by 
the eggs being deposited during the 
winter; and, “* when the sun ariseth 
they flee away,” may also be illustrated 
by the flying away of the insect as soon 
as it had felt the sun’s influence. 

AMEEN-AD DOWLAH. 

As the modern state of Ispahan is in 
great measure identified with the Ameen- 
ad-Dowlah, and as his histury gives 
great insight into the vicissiudes of 
Persian life, the following account of 
him may, I hope, be found accevruble, 
He was originally a green grocer in 
Ispahan, of which city he and his tamily 
are natives. His first rise from ‘his 
humble station was to become th Ket 
Khoda (or deputy) of his mahal, or divie 
sion; bis next to become that ofa laver 
mahal. He then was prowoted to be 
the Kelantir (or mavor) of the city; 
and thence he becaine the Thaubit (or 
chief) of a rich and extensive district 
near Ispahan, where he » quired great 
reputation for bis geod gove.nment. He 
afterwards made himself acceptable. in 
the eves of the late kine, by a large 
peesh kesh, or present; andy as the then 
governor of Ispahan was @ man of dissos 
jute life, oppressive aud unjust, he suas 
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ceeded in deposing him, and was himself 
appointed the Beglerbeg. Were, from 
his intimate knowledge of the markets, 
and of all the resources of the city, and 
of its inhabitants, he managed to create 
a larger revenue than had ever before 
been collected. He became the part- 
ner of every shopkeeper, of every 
farmer, and of every merchant: setting 
up those with capitals who were in want, 
and increasing the means of others who 
were already in trade. He thus appear- 
ed to confer benefits, when, by his 
numerous monopolies, he raised the 
prices of almost every commodity. But, 
as this revenue was apparently acquired 
witheut the oppression of the peasant, 
his reputation as a financier greatly ine 
creased; and, in spite of all the opposi- 
tion of his enemies, he advanced rapidly 
in the confidence of the reigning mo- 
parch, and in the honours to which it 
led. When the present king came to 
the throne, his zeal, his devotedness, and 
particularly his presents, secured to him 
a continuation of the royal favour; and, 
at length, he rose to be the Ameen-ad- 
Dowlah, the second vizier of the state. 
How he acquired the riches which first 
enabled him to emerge from his green- 
grocer’s stall, is not exactly known, 
His enemies say, that, during the last 
civil wars in Persia, a string of Jaafer 
Khan’s mules were passing close to his 
house, in the middle of the night, when 
two of them by chance were detached 
from the rest: that they strayed into his 
yard; and that they happened to he 
loaded with effects in precious stones, 
and other articles of great value; which, 
on the subsequent destruction of that 
prince, he appropriated to himself. This 
would make a good episode in an 
Arabian night’s tale; and, at any rate, 
it may be said, that by these, or some 
other means, he made presents to Meerza 
Shefea, then the prime minister, for the 
sake of beiwg permitted to stand in his 
presence. 

There cannot be a stronger instance 
than he is, of the few qualifications, 
either of birth or learning, that are nee 
cessary to become a statesman in Persia, 
He is as illiterate as a green-grocer may 
well be supposed. Since his elevation, 
necessity has obliged him to learn how 
to read and write ; but he has succeeded 
so ill, that he can scarcely make out a 
common note, oF join two words toge- 
ther in writing. That “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” was never better 
applied than to him: for once, at an 
audience of the king, being called upon 


to read a list of presents jy , 
he made so aa a mistake pe = 
Majesty grew wroth, and was about 
inflict summary punishment, My 
got out of the dilemma by offering o 
the spot a large sum of money ah 
apology for his ignorance. Sancho mae 
naged these things better. 

But in his particular department, that 
of raising money to feed the king’s cof. 
fers, perhaps no man in Persia has ever 
surpassed him; and, with all this, we 
found the people of Ispahan, from whom 
the greater part of the riches are derived, 
in general very well disposed towards 
him. He takesa pride in the improve. 
ment of the city and its environs; and 
his success is evident to my eye since 
I was here last. The public buildings 
have been repaired and beautified, new 
avenues have been planted, the cultiva 
tion has considerably increased, and 
there is a more general appearance of 
affluence and prosperity. 

ISPAHAN. 

The yreat city of Ispahan, which 
Chardin has described as being twenty- 
four miles in circumference, were it to 
be weeded (if the expression may be 
used) of its ruins, would now dwindle to 
about a quarter of that circumference, 
One might suppose that God’s curse had 
extended over parts of this city, as it did 
over Babylon. Houses, bazaars, mosques, 
palaces, whole streets, are to be seen in 
total abandonment; and [I have rode 
for miles among its ruins, without meet 
ing with any living creature, except per 
haps a jackal peeping over a wall, ora 
fux running to his hole. 

In a large tract of ruins, where houses 
in different stages of decay are tobe 
seen, now and then an inhabited house 
may be discovered, the owner of which 
may be assimilated to Job’s forlorn man, 
‘¢dwelling in desolate cities, and ia 
houses which no man inhabiteth, 
are ready to become heaps,” chap. 3% 
verse 28. Such a remark as this must 
have arisen from scenes similar to those 
which parts of Ispahan present; + 
unless the particular feeling of a 
choly which they inspire has been elt, 
no words can convey adequate idets 
of it. oie 

But if the ruins, when examined 9 
detail, are saddening to the sight ; m 
as they are not distinguishable Lge 
inhabited houses, when seen in @ aiff 
from afar, they tend greatly to mag a 
the extent of the city, aud to give tt 


bee2 
appearance now of what must have DE 
its former greatness, The wer ae 








breaks upon the traveller, when he 
errives from the southward, is in the 
finesc style of grandeur; and one may 
excuse the Persian who, in his exultation 
at the sight, exclaims, that his Isfahan 
is nisfeh jehan.* 

eye his idea of this city, let 
not the reader bring it into comparison 
with any of the capitals of Europe. 
Here are no long and broad streets, no 
architectural beauties, and few monu- 
ments of private wealth, or public muni- 
ficence. At Ispahan, indeed, (and it is 
nearly the same in all despotic countries) 
the interior of bouses is much better 
than their exterior would indicate. In- 
deed, where scarcely any thing of the 
house is to be seen from the street, but 
a dead wall, as is the case with the gene- 
rality of Persian houses, there is not 
mucb room for exterior ornament. This 
constant succession of walls, unenlivened 
by windows, gives a character of mys- 
tery to their dull streets, which is greatly 
heightened, by now and then observing 
the women, through the small apertures 
made in the wall, stealing a look at the 
passengers below. 

The entrances to the houses from the 
street are generally mean and low. A 
poor man’s door is scarcely three feet in 
height; and this is a precautionary mea- 
sure to hinder the servants of the great 
from entering it on horseback; which, 
when any act of oppression is going on, 
they would make no scruple to do. 
But the habitation of a man in power is 
known by his gate, which is generally 
elevated in proportion to the vanity of 
its owner, A lofty gate is one of the 
insignia of royalty; such is the Allak 
Capi at Ispahan, and Bub Homayan, or 
the Sublime Porte, at Constantinople. 
This must have been the same in aucient 
days. The gates of Jerusalem, Zion, 
&c. are often mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture with the same notion of grandcur 
annexed to them. x see _— 

_ The houses of Ispahan are one story 
in height, but are composed of so many 
compartments, that even the meanest of 
them occupy a considerable area; for 
the extent that we occupy in our high 
houses, is in Persia laid out horizontally. 
They are built either of earth or brick, 
and their uniformity in height and colour 
produces a very dull appearance when 
seen cullectively, 

_ The bazaars are very extensive, and it 
18 possible to walk under cover in them 


for two or three miles together. The 
pee 


* Ispahan—half the woud. 
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trades are here collected in separate 
bodies, which make it very convenient to 
purchasers; and, indeed, we may from 
analogy suppose the same to have been 
the case from the most ancient times, 
when we consider the command of Zede- 
kiak to feed Jeremiah from the * bakers’ 
street,” Jeremiah xxxvii. 21, 

To a stranger, the bazaars are the 
most amusing place of resort; for here 
is a continual concourse of people, in 
which characters of all descriptions, 
each busied in their different avocations, 
are seen to pass in rotation. Many of 
the scenes, so familiar to us in the Ara- 
bian Nights, are here realised. The 
young Christian merchant; the lady of 
quality riding on a mule, attended by hee 
eunuch and her she-slave; the Jewish 
physician; the dalal, or crier, showing 
goods about; the barber Alnascar, site 
ting wth his back against the wall in a 
very little shop: and thus almost ev 
character may be met with. The Mol- 
lahs, or men of the law, are generally to 
be seen riding about oa mules; and they 
also account it a dignity, and suited to 
their character, to ride on white asses,— 
which is a striking illustration of what 
we read in Judges, v. 10, **Speak ye 


“that ride on white asses, ye that sit ia 


judgment.” 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AT ISPAHAN, 

It was not until we were one day 
accosted in the Italian language, by a 
little, fresh, cheerfulelooking man, that 
we were aware of the existence of a 
Roman Catholic Church at Ispahan, 
He was its priest, and the last of the 
missionaries of the Propaganda, who had 
long been established in Persia. His 
name was Padré Yusuf, a Roman by 
birth; and he had lived fifteen years at 
Ispahan,—during which time he had 
scarcely acquired a word of the Persian 
language; but could converse fluently in 
Armenian and Turkish. We seized the 
first opportunity of paying him a visit; 
and we had no difficulty in finding where 
he lived,—for he seemed to be knowa 
by every inhabitant of Julfa. 

Padré Yusuf informed us, that his 
flock does not at present amount to more 
than fourteen or fitteen souls; but that, 
in the better days of Persia, large num- 
bers of Eurapeans formed a part of the 
congregation on Sundays and holidays. 
We could almost imagine ourselves to 
be in Europe ; conversing, a4 we were, 
in Italian, in a church so like in its inte- 
rior to. those of Catholic countries. The 
Padré informed us that, as long as the 
Pope was in power, he used to receive 
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succours in money; but now his neces- 
sities were so great, that he scarcely 
kuew how to live. He said that, like 
the other monks, he would long ago have 
returned to his own country, but that he 
felt himself bound in duty to take care 
of the small flock of Catholics still exist- 
ing at Ispahan. Daring the commotions 
ot Ali Mahommed Khan’s reign, he used 
to keep watch on the roof of his church 
with a gun on his shoulder; and, when- 
ever he was in fear of being aitacked, he 
did not fail to make a show of resistance. 

He then opened the library, a small 
square room, with shelves all around, 
spon which were heaped books of all 
descriptions, covered with dust. The 
floor also was spread with books, oid 
papers, letters, accounts, all relating to 
the business of the former missionaries, 
written in a variety of languages, and 
some of a very old date. The books 
were in French, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, mostly on religious sub- 
jects; but so much neglected and out of 
order, that to us it did not appear that 
there was one complete work through. 
out the whole collection. What the 
Padré prized the most, was a Polyglot 
Bible, containing the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, and [talian, We put some books 
aside, and asked whether he would not 
name a price for them; but the good man, 
although nearly starving, and without a 
probability of any other priest succeed- 
ing bin, decidedly refused our offer, 
saying that they belonged not to him, 
but to the church, 

CULTIVATION. 

About the 23d of August, the pea- 
sants began to plough the ground in the 
vicinityol Ispahan. An old ploughman, 
who was at wurk near the village of 
Sheheristan, informed us that the field 
which he was ploughing belonged to the 
government, but that he had rented it 
from the Ameen-ad-Dowlah upon the 
following terms:—he provided his own 
oxen and pliugh, and the Ameen-ad. 
Dowlah the corn-seed and the ground, 
At the harvest, Ameen-ad-Dowlah got 
three-fourths of the produce, and he the 
remaining fourth. We afterwards learnt 
that the whole of the land about Ispahan 
was farmed in the same manner; and 
that its irrigation, which was made by 
cuts from the Zaian derood, was at the 
expense of the Ameen-ad-Dowlah. The 
manure which is used for corn-fields is 
generally the produce of a flock of sheep 
and goats, a small sum being paid to the 
shepherd, who keeps them upon the 


appointed ground for whatever Jen th of 
time may have been the agreement 
| MANUFACTURES, 

The richest manutacture of Tspahan j 

the eri, or brocade. We Visited 

house in which three looms : 


wer 
work: the brocade which they ue 
manofacturing had a rich appearance, 


but did not equal the kincobs of India 
or the gold-stuffs of France, The tich 
Persians wear the zeri for their oute 
garment on gala-days; and of this the 
kulaats, or dresses of honour, which the 
king and his sons confer, are made, A 
piece of brocade, three-fourth of a sep 
in breadth, and five zers in length, is 
worth, according to the quality, from five 


to ten tomauns, We also visited a» 


manufactory of satin, called in Persian 
atlas, which appeared a very fine stuff, 
and which the Persians also use for their 
outward coat, the caba, Ispahan pos 
sesses many manufactories of silk,—a 
commodity which is brought for the most 
part from Ghilan. The spinning-wheels 
of the Persians are constructed like 
those of Europe. We visited a house 
where fiity skanes of silk were spun in 
one day, and were then conducted to 
seven looms belonging to the same manu- 
factory; where long black silk handker- 
chiefs, which the Persian women wear 
as turbans, were wove. These seven 
looms employed thirty men. The 
weavers are paid by the piece, and not 
by the day; and, for completing one 
handkerchief, which is two zers and a 
quarter square, they receive two plastres 
(about three shillings and eight-pence). 
We were informed that they could finish 
one handkerchief in two days; but 
seemed to us difficult to-do so much. 
Cotton is also manufactured at [spa 
han into cloths of different qualities, 
from the plant which grows 10 the 
neighhourhood of the city. Nine-teuths 
of the Ispahan cotton 1s consumed of 
the spot, and the rest is exported. TH 
principal cotton manufacture 18 rr 
kadck, a strong and excellent cloth, 
which resembles nankeen, and which : 
worn by all ranks of people, from o 
king to the peasant. _ It is also ot 
to Russia by the Caspian sea, ane 8 
there used for the undress of the Rut 
sian soldiery. The kerbas js another 
cotton cloth, of which the shirts an 
drawers of the lower orders are generay 
made: stronger qualities of it are wea 
for tentecoverings, &c. They pale 
cotton stuffs with a hand ata 
they then are called chit, (perhaps !r? 
our chintz,) and wash them on 
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ef the Zaian derood; which they do by 
beating the stuff on a stone, and then 
spreading it on the sand to dry. 

Paper, gun-powder, sword blades, 
glass, and earthenware, are also manue 
factured at Ispahan, but not in great 
quantities. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

No regular bazaar for books is esta- 
blished at Ispahan, as at Constantinople ; 
but we were well supplied with manu- 
scripts by the delals, or brokers,—men 
who are useful, though dishonest, who 
generally procured for us the books we 
wanted, by searching for them in shops, 
or in private houses. Several very fine 
manuscripts were broug't to us, besides 
a great variety of Persian drawings, 
“The Persians are not so bigotted with 
respect to the pollution of the Koran, by 
the touch of infidels, as the Turks; for 
many copies were brouyht to us for sale. 
But they hold it in great respect; for, 
one day, a Mollah brought us some 
books for sale, which he spread upon 
the ground before us,—one of us by 
chance placing his foot upon a Cuffick 
manuscript, contaming sentences of the 
Koran, was reprimanded by the Persian, 
who exclaimed, “ Beware, that is the 
word of God !” 

ATTEMPTS TO INTRODUCE VACCINATION, 

During the winter, the surgeons of the 
embassy endeavoured to introduce vac- 
cination among the Persians, and their 
efforts at first were very successful: but, 
owing to the opposition of the Persian 
doctors, and to the little countenance 
which they received from men in autho 
rity, their labours had nearly proved 
abortive. The surgeons, having procured 
the cow-pock matter from Constantino- 
ple, commenced their operations at 
Teheran with so much success, that, in 
the course of one month, they had vac- 
cinated three hundred children. Their 
houses were constantly thronged with 
wonen, bringing their offspring to them; 
and there was every appearance of a 
general dissemination of this blessing 
throughout Teheran, when of a sudden 
Its progress was checked by the govern- 
ment itself, Several of the king’s 
Jerashes were placed at the gate of the 
ambassador’s hotel, nominally as a mark 
ot attention to his excellency, but really 
to stop all women from going to our 
surgeons. They said, that if the people 
wanted their children to be vaccinated, 
the fathers, and not the mothers, were 
to take them to the surgeons: by which 
Means the eagerness for vaccination was 






Stopped ; for we soon discovered that the 
males did not feel one half the same 
anxiety for their offspring as the women, 
Notwithstanding the ravages which are 
annually made among the Persians b 
the smallpox, for which they have 
hitherto found no remedy; yet they are 
so wedded to their own prescriptions, 
that they rather adhere to them, than 
give their children a chance of being 
saved, by adopting a new mode of 
treatment, 
THE KING OF PERSIA. 

The ambassador, during the winter, 
had frequent interviews with the king, 
who conversed with him in the most 
familiar manner, upon all sorts of sub- 


jects. It happened one day that his 


Majesty was in high spirits, or, as the 
Persians would say, damaughish chauk 
bud, and sent for the ambassador to con- 
verse with him. The grand vizier, 
Misza Sheffea, was also present. After 
using many flattering expressions, his 
Majesty said to the ambassador, * that 
he had been informed by his viziers, 
that ia England we had a variety of 
modes of increasing the revenue of the 
country,-of which they were totally igno- 
rant in Persiaa—Now tell me, what 
might be done here, as you do it ia 
England?” The ambassador answered, 
“That one of the things which he 
thought might be established in Persia, 
useful to his Majesty’s subjects, and be- 
neficial to his treasury, was a@ post for 
the transmission of letters.” He then 
explained the nature of an English post, 
its advantages, and its profits. ‘* Aye, 
aye, (said the king,) I perfectly compre- 
hend you.” Then, turning to the grand 
vizier, he said, “ Now, Mirza Sheffea, 
Til tell you exactly how it is. You, for 
instance, have a correspondent at Ispa- 
han; of course you can’t afford to give 
a messenger ten tomauns every time you 
have something to say, which, on urgent 
occasions, you are now ubliged to do: 
but, if you bad an opportunity of com. 
municating with him every day,—which 
the post would give you,—you would 
write to him constantly, and your con- 
cerns would go on well. Now, that is 
the utility of the thing. As for the 
profit, it is thus: we will say, two hun- 
dred letters are to be sent to Ispahan, 
for each of which one real will be charged 
by the post. Now there are about tea 


stages from here to Ispahan; the men 
who carry the letters from stage to stage 
will be contented to receive a real a. 
piece: therefore, giving ten to the care 
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riers, 190 will remain clear profit to the 
Shah.—Be Ser Shah,* by the head of 
the king, (exclaimed his Majesty,) this 
is excellent. But (turning tw the ams 
bassador,) you have more expedients 
still, Teil me what is there besides the 
post, that we have not in Persia?” His 
excellency would have been happy to 
drop the subject, for he feit that the 
information which would be drawn from 
him might be disagreeable to the grand 
vizier; but the king being very urgent, 
he informed his Majesty, that one of the 
great sources of our revenue, (but which 
was resorted to only on particular emer- 
gencies, was the income tax, the prin- 
ciples of which he explained, endeavour- 
ing to impress upon the king’s mind, 
that it was intended to bear more upon 
the rich than the poor; a_ principle 
which the English government kept con- 
Stantly in view, when the exigencies of 
the state required the levying of new 
taxes, *‘ What do you say to that? (said 
the king to the grand vizier,) these Eng. 
lish are extraordinary people.” The 
ambassador, in continuation, said, ** We 
have also taxes, that are more particu- 
larly levied upon the rich. If a man 
keep more than a certain number of 
horses, he is taxed in a progressive ratio 
for every supernumerary horse; the same 
for servants, for carriages, &c.” * Did 
you hear that, Mirza Sheffea,” exclaimed 
the king. ‘EF am yourt sacrifice; [am 
ready to pay whatever your Majesty 
pleases,” said the vizier. ‘* That’s right, 
(returned the king ;) but there is a great 
deal of policy, as well as profit, in what 
the ambassador says; for instance, a 
governor-general of India makes an 
Immense fortune, and returns home 
richer than a Shahzadeh (a king’s son) : 
he sets up yreat state, and eclipses all 
the princes; it is of course very proper 
that he should be made to pay for such 
advantages.” The king then requested 
the ambassador to make a written note 
of the different details which he had 
already given in conversation ; and hoped 





* The king always talks of himself in 
the third person, and frequently swears 
by his ownhead. Also, Be Jan Shah,—by 
the king’s sonl; Be Merg Shah,—by the 
King’s death; and these expressions, in 
constant use by al! Persians, will remind 
us of Joseph’s speech to his brethren, 
by the life of Pharaoh, &c. Genesis xiii, 
15 and 16, 

t Every Persian, speaking to his sove- 
reign, generally prefaces his speech by 
this expression, Korbanet shuvum, 
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astonishment of the prince; who, 
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that he mi 
in Persia, 

Upon another occasi 
the ainbassador what 


Pope. *T hear you no lon 
ledge his sepnediieed how ewinnn 
you have been yaghi, or in rebell 
against him?” His excellency then ex. 
plained, and gave an outline of the bis. 
tory of Henry the Eighth. © Ab, (said 
the king,) he must have been a clever 
king indeed; he did just what I woold 
have done. But what difference is there 
between your religion and that of the 
Papists?”? The ambassador answered, 
that we had discarded trom our service 
the mummery of their's; aud thatt 
believed in certain doctrines which were 
contrary to our faith, and_ particularly 
instanced that of transubstantiation, 
“What! (exclaimed the king,) when 
they eat a bit of bread, they really be. 
heve it to be flesh! what dolts! You are 
in the right. I can comprehend eating 
bread in commemoration of the death of 
Jesus to be a good doctrine; but that 
bread should turn into flesh is nonsense 
indeed.” 3 

THE PRINCE. 

At the beginning of April, Mahomed 
Ali Mirza, the prince governor of Ker. 
manshah arrived at Teheran. [He came 
escorted by a very few men, and per 
formed the journey in five days; which, 
for a prince, the Persians allowed wasa 
great undertaking. As this personage 
is likely to be a prominent character in 
the future history of Persia, I will give 
an account of a visit which the ambas 
sador paid to him during his stay # 
Teheran, in consequence of a wish ex 
pressed to that purpose by the prince 
himself. 

The Imaret Khorsheed, or the Palace 
of the Sun, in which the prince receive 
us, is situated in a garden, behind the 
great hall of audience, in which the king 
daily sits in state on his marble throne, 
and is beautifully ornamented in Its wd 
terior with marble and paintings. When 
we entered the room in which ae 
seated, the grand vizier advanced - 
where he was standing, and pointed 
place about half way down the he 
where he intended the avery 
should sit. The latter did not heed t id 
but walked up close to the ane 
seated himself upon the same mus sd 
to the trepidation of the vizier) © | 


ght be enabled to realise them 


on, the king ask 
had become ~ 


though evidently annoyed, gave ig 


usual welcome, The 

















The prince in person is of strong make, 
of a rather vulyat appearance, and of a 
bad though lively expression of counte- 
nance. He talked with great anima- 
tion, with a loud voice, and much ges- 
ticulation. There was much acuteness 
in what he said;—he asked questions, 
and then argued upon the answers he 
received, adhering most obstinately to 
his own opinions, and not hesitating to 
give the flattest contradictions, 

The conversation turned upon Yengee 
Daniah, or America, asubject upon which 
all Persians are very Curious and inquisi« 
tive. On this topic, we were surprized 
to find the prince, as the French would 
say, ferréad glace. He appeared to have 
just been reading the history of America, 
He talked not only with historical but 
geographical knowledge, which of all 
other is the rarest amongst Orientals, 
He told us the distinctions between 
North and South America with great ac- 
curacy, and entered into the details of 
the history of Mexico in a manner. that 
greatly astonished us. 

THE ENGLISH PRESENTS. 

About the 10ih of May, Mahomed 
Khan, the head of the king’s camel ar- 
tillery, who had been, sent to Bushire to 
superintend the transmission of the mili- 
tary stores and presents which we had 
brought with us from England and India, 
arrived at Teheran. He had made le- 
vies of men throughout the country, for 
the purpose of carrying the baggage, 
which consisted of several carriages, 
looking-glasses, a grand piano-forte, # 
large mahogany dining-table, and many 
other heavy pieces of furniture. As the 
Persians have no wheeled conveyances, 
and as the greater part of these articles 
was too bulky to be loaded on camels, 
they were carried on the backs of men 
from Bushire to Teheran, a distance of 
about 620 miles. It would be impose 
sible to describe the mutilated state in 
which every thing reached us. One of 
the modes adopted for lessening the 
labour of descending the steep moun- 
tains between Bushire and Shiraz, was 
that of fastening some of the cases upon 
@ gun-carriage, and permitting it to run 
at random down the declivities; by which 
contrivance most of the carriages were 
disabled, and of course the thing at- 
tached to them totally demolished. Of 
seventy mirrors, which the ambassador 
brought into Persia, he received about 
One-third safe, the rest were entirely de= 
molished, : 

The carriages which were brought as 
Presents to the king, were not put toges 
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ther until they reached ys at Teheran. 
One that had been built in England on 
purpose for the king, which was the least 
damaged, we succeeded to render sere 
viceable, and then the ambassador pre- 
sented it to His Majesty in great form. 

It was first necessary to knock down 
part of the wall of our court-yard to get 
it into the street, and then it was drag- 
ged with considerable difficulty through 
the narrow streets and bazars to the 
king’s palace, where the ambassador, ats 
tended by the grand vizier, and all the 
principal officers of the state, were in 
readiness to exhibit to the king. His 
Majesty walked around the carriage, exa- 
mined it very minutely, admired its 
beauty, criticised its contrivances, and 
then got inside, leaving his shoes at the 
door, and seating himself with much sa« 
tisfaction upon the velvet cushions, 
Mirza Abul] Hassan Khan, the late Pere 
sian envoy, Fera) Uliah Khan (the chief 
executioner), some of the secretaries of 
State, and other personages of rank, all 
in their court dresses, then fastened 
themselves to it, and dragged his Ma. 
jesty backwards and forwards to his geeat 
delight, which he expressed by some 
good remarks on the convenieacy of care 
riages, and the ingenuity of Europeans, 
who had brought them to such perfec. 
tion. The circumstance that surprised 
the grand vizier the most, was that it 
could go backwards as well as forwards. 
The king kept his seat for more than half 
an hour, observing that there would be 
very good sitting-room for two, pointing 
to the bottom of the carriage as the place 
for the second. When he had smoked 
his kaleoon within it, he descended, and 
made the ambassador a very handsome 
acknowledgment for so magnificent a 
present, and ordered the Ameen-ad- 
Dowlah to purchase six large horses to 
draw it; however, we learnt shortly after 
that it was put into a warehouse, where 
it was bricked up, where it has been 
ever since, and where it is likely to res 
main. 

ABBAS MIRZA, THE PRINCE RUYALe 

In one of his first interviews with the am- 
bassador, he described, with greatnazzele, 
what were the first motives which induced 
him to attempt the introduction of Eu- 
ropean discipline among his truops. He 
said, that he soon found out that it was ia 
vain to fight the Russians without soldiers 
like theirs ; that their artillery could only 
be opposed by artillery; and that all his 
efforts to make an impression upon them, 
with his undisciplined rabble, had uni«- 


formly been unsuccessful, His first es- 
: 4K says 
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says in discipline were attended with 
little success, because he had, in the out 
set, to combat the prejudices of the Per« 
sian recruits themselves, who rejected 
the idea of being assimilated in any man- 
ner to Firengees, and particularly to 
Russians, whom their national hatred 
made them despise, or perhaps their fear 
eaused them to hate, more than all other 
Europeans. ‘To efface such impressions, 
the prince said that he himself was 
obliged to adopt a soldier’s dress, and to 
submit to learn the military exercise 
from a Russian; that he commenced 
with twenty or thirty men at a time, 
whom he caused to be drilled in a sepa- 
rate court by themselves, in order that 
they might not be exposed to the ridicule 
of the populace; and that it was not un- 
til he had ordered his nobles to follow 
his example, and handle a musket, that 
he found his scheme making any pro- 

ress. So far he had succeeded in teach- 
mg afew of his men the platoon exer- 
cise, to march abreast, to turn about at 
the word of command, and to beat a 
drum; but he wanted officers, and he 
very probably would have got no further, 
if the French embassy from Bonaparte 
had not arrived in Persia at that time, 
when the officers attached to it were put 
into commands of large bodies, and they 
advanced his views to the utinost of his 
expectations. What were but the rudi- 
ments of military science appeared to 
him its perfection; and, notwithstanding 
he afterwards discovered how little his 
first levies had learnt, yet still, in recol- 
lection of the pleasure which their ap- 
pearance had given him, he ever after 
entertained a greater partiality for them 
then for his other troops. 

The English mission which succeeded 
the French, also supplied him with 
officers, and his first wish was to raise a 
corps of artillery, which was done by 
Lieutenant Lindsay, an officer of the 
Madras army, in a manner truly asto- 
nishinge The zeal of this officer was 
only to be equalled by the encourage. 
ment of the prince, who, putting himself 
above all prejudices, resisting the Jealousy 
of his officers, and the cabal of courtiers, 
liberally adopted every method proposed, 
and supported Lieutenant Lindsay against 
évery ‘difficulty that was thrown in his 
way. He gave him full power to pu- 
nish his recruits in any manner he chose, 
and gave him unlimited control over 
his troop. It was only upon the article 
of shaving off beards, that ‘the prince wag 
inexorable; nor‘ would. the sacrifice of 
them have ever taken place if it had not 


happened that, on firing the 
the prince, a powder-horn 
the hand of a gunner, who b 
had been gifted with a long b 
in one Instant, was blown ew 
chin. Lieutenant Lindsay, — his 
lose this opportunity to prove his = 
ment on the encumbrance ‘of “ao 
soldiers, immediately produced the 
scorched and mutilated gunner before 
the prince, who was so struck with bis 
woeful appearance, that the abolition of 
military beards was instantly decided 
upon. 

The serbaz or infantry were placed 
under the command of Major Christie of 
the Bombay army, an officer of the greate 
est merit,-who inspired his troops with 
an ésprié de corps, that manifested itself 
on many occasions, 

Their ideas of courage are totally dif. 
ferent from ours, They look upon cou. 
rage as a quality which a man may have 
or have not, as he may feel at them 
ment. One of the king’s generals, who 
has the reputation of being a courageous 
man, was not ashamed to own that he 
and a large body of troops had been kept 
at bay by two Russian soldiers, who 
alternately fired their muskets at them, 
and at length obliged them to move away, 
In talking of the Russiang, they say that 
they are so divested of feeling, that, ra 
ther than retire, they die on the spot. 

After the first visits of ceremony were 
over, the ambassador scarcely passed a 
day, for a month after, without spending 
several hours in the company of the 
prince, when formality and etiquette 
were laid aside, and when his Royal 
Highness entered into all the details of 
his government without the smallest re 
serve. Although sincerity be not the 
virtue of his country, and although we 
were warned not to forget that he also 
was a Persian, yet such appearance 0 
candour was there in his manner, a 
companied by such engaging affability, 
that we all permitted ourselves to be 
lieve that he was as superior in mind to 
the rest of his countrymen as be cer 
tainly was in his exterior qualities. 
dom have I met, in any country, a man 
so fascinating as Abbas Mirza. fils 
countenance is always animated, . ' 
smile is agreeable, and his conve 
is full of nuéveté and pleasantry. In 
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dress he is scarcely to be distinguish” 
from other persons, for he gee 
wears the kadek, the common mam fe 
tured cotton-stuff of Persia, made oP 
into a single-breasted caba, with a 
merian shawl round bis,’ waist, 

















reatest piece of finery belonging to him 

js adiamond-hilted dagger, which once 
was the property of Lutf Ali Khan, and 
which, on @ former emergency, he 
threatened to sell, in order to defray 
gome arrears of pay to his troops. He 
wears English boots; and expressed 
reat admiration at the helmets of our 
light dragoons, which he said he would 
make no scruple to wear. 

To Europeans he is studiously polite: 
when they visit him, he enters into that 
sort of conversation which shows a mind 
eager for information. His rapid manner 
of talking, which at first appears affect 
ed, is quite natural to him, and gives an 
appearance of sincerity to what he says, 
because it does not look premeditated, 
He is fond of reading, and his studies are 
principally restricted to the historians of 
his country, of which the Shah Amah of 
Ferdousi is his favourite. He expresses 
great anxiety to be informed about the 
different states of Europe; and has got 
together a large collection of English 
books, which he frequently looks at with. 
out understanding them, and is always 
devising plans for getting them trans- 
lated, but hitherto without success. A 
copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was given to him; and, it is related that, 
in his wish to find out a piece of mecha- 
nism, which he was desirous to have 
made, he had the patience to turn over 
all the volumes of that work, until he 
came to what he wanted. He has also got 
a collection of maps from the printing: 
press at Constantinople, which he has 
studied, and which has rendered him 


about the best geographer in his country.. 


AUDIENCE OF ABBAS MIRZA. 

After having been introduced with the 
usual forms, I was desired to seat myself 
on the felt carpet (mummud) opposite to 
the prince. He himself was seated, tai- 
lor-like, at one extremity of the tent, 
with his cap on one side, leaning for- 
wards in a playfal manner over his knees. 
Qn one side of him was an ink-stand and 
some papers, and at the other extremity 
of the tent was Hyder Ali Khan, one of 
his favourite officers. After saying some 
obliging things, he asked me for the let- 
ters of which I was the bearer, which I 
then delivered to him. One of them 
contained a sketch of the treaty recently 
concluded between Russia and Turkey, 
over which he pondered with consider. 
able attention for a long while, without 
Opening his lips. He then made a sign 
to Hyder Ali Khan to withdraw, and re- 
quiring me to come close to him, he 
made some very shrewd remarks upon 
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the different articles of the treaty, shew 
ing himself a perfect master of the nae 
ture of the political relations that existed 
between those two states, Among the 
letters of which I was the bearer was 
that of Mr. Gordon from Teflis, to the 
contents of which he paid the most mis 
nute attention; and, when I informed 
him that, by the desire of the Russian 
general, Mr. Gordon was about return- 
Ing to us, through Karabagh, by Ganja 
and Shisheh, in order to inspect the 
Russian possessions in that part of the 
country, the prince exclaimed, “* Ah, I 
know those wiles of old; they will make 
Mr. Gordon believe that they are very 
Strong, when it is all the contrary. On 
the one day they will march a set of men 
before him ; and on the next, changing 
their dress, they will exhibit the very 
saine set as fresh troops newly arrived,” 
He finished this part of the conference 
by saying, that he would think upon what 
was now to be done, thathe would write 
to the ambassador, and that at night he 
would send for me again to tell me what 
was his determination. He then cone 
versed upon indifferent subjects; and 
when I told him of our agreeable sensa- 
tions upon beholding his troop of horse 
artillery at Ojan, and that we felt our 
selves in some measure transported to 
England, his eyes glistened with the 
most lively pleasure, and he said, ‘¢ Well, 
that is just what Mirza Abul Hassan 
Khan has told me. He assured me, that 
on entering Aderbigian he thought hime 
self again in England; and that, if the 
Persians want to see what England is, 
they have only to look at the country 
over which I govern.” 
NOISES OF A PERSIAN CITY. 

The noises that issued from the ad- 
joining houses were quite characteristic 
of Persian domestic life. In my imme- 
diate vicinity lived an old morose Persian, 
who daily quarrelled with his women ; 
and I could distinguish the voice of one 
particular female, whose answers, made 
in a taunting and querulous tone, did 
not fail to throw him into passions so 
violent, that they generally terminated 
in blows, the noise of which, accompa- 
nied by corresponding lamentation, I 
could distinctly hear. 

Then, bordering on the garden wall, 
scarce twenty yards from where lL usually 
sat, was a society of women, five or six 
in number, the wives and slaves of a 
Mussulman, who were either dissolved 
in tears, sobbing aloud like children, or 
entranced in the most indecent and bute 
rageous merriment. Sometimes they 
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sang in the loudest tone, accompanied 
by a tambourine; and then they quar- 
relled amongst themselves, using every 
now and then expressions of no ordinary 
indelicacy, Accident once gave me a 
view into their yard, where I saw three 
women surrounded by children, seated 
on the bare stones, smoking the 4a/eoon, 
They wore a large black silk handker- 
chief round their heads, a shift which 
descended as low as the middle, a pair of 
loose trowsers, and green high-heeled slip- 
pers; and this, | believe, may be considered 
as a sketch of every Persian woman’s 
dress within the harem, in hot weather, 

But there are noises peculiar to every 
city and country; and none are more 
distinct and characteristic than those in 
Persia. First, at the dawn of day, the 
muezzins are heard in a great variety of 
tones, calling the people to prayers from 
the tops of the mosques ; these are mixed 
with the sounds o! cow-horns, blown by 
the keepers of the hummums, to inform the 
women, who bathe before the men, 
that the baths are heated, and ready for 
their reception. The cow-horns set all 
the dogs in the city howling in a frightful 
manner, The asses of the town gene- 
rally beginning to bray about the same 
time, are answered by all the asses in 
the neighbourhood; a thousand cocks 
then intrude their shrill voices, which, 
with the other subsidiary noises of per- 
sons calling to each other, knocking at 
doors, cries of children, complete a din 
very unusual to the ears of an European, 


In the summer season, as the operations 


of domestic life are mostly perforiwwed in 
the open air, every noise is heard, At 
night, all sleep on the tops of their 
houses, their beds being spread upon 
their terraces, without any otber cover- 
ing over their heads than the vault of 
heaven, The poor seldom have a screen 
to keep them trom the gaze of passengers; 
and, as we generally rode out on horse. 
back at a very early hour, we perceived, 
on the tops of the houses, people either 
still in bed, or just getting up, and cer- 
tainly no sight was ever stranger. The 
women appeared to be always up the 
first, whilst the men were frequently seen 
lounging in bed long after the sun was 
risen. This universal custom of sleeping 
on the house-tup speaks much in favour 
of the climate of Persia; and indeed we 
found that our repose in the open air 
was much more refreshing than in the 
confinement of a room. 
THE PRINCE ROYAL. 
The Ambassador, attended by his 


ee visited the Prin 
us arrival; and we were 
highly delighted with the reception be 
gave us, with his amiable manner 
his lively conversation, In . 
manner peculiar to him, he 
over a variety of subjects with 
and vivacity that would he lost in the 
recital, particularly when rendered inty 
English, He first talked of the Uz 
Tartars; and we had agreed with him in 
the facility of conquering them, 
sessed as Persia now was of good artillery 
when he exclaimed, Ah! it wouid 
indeed be an easy matter! What do 
they know of guns, or manceuvres, and 
of firing ten times in a minute? I reco}. 
lect the time when we Persians were ay 
bad asthey. My father, the Shah, once 
besieged a furt, and had with bim onegun, 
with only three balis ; and even this was 
reckoned extraordinary. He fired off two 
of the balls at the tort, and chen summoned 
it tosurrender, The besieged, who knew 
that he had only one bail left, sent him 
this answer, ‘For God’s sake fire of 
your other bali at us, and then we shall 
be free of you altogether.’” He cone 
tinued to say, ‘* The Uzbegs, not long 
since, had a famous fellow amongst 
them, called Beg Jan, who made them 
believe that he was a saint; and he 
excited them to take forts, and to op. 
pose any numhers of the enemy, by pro 
mising paradise as a reward, They went 
with alacrity whithersoever he directed 
thew, and met their death with constancy, 
When Beg Jan was one day describing 
the delights of paradise, an Uzbeg asked 
him, ‘is there any chappow (plunder) 
in paradise?” To which the other said, 
‘No.’ ¢Ah then,’ said he, ‘paradise 
won't do for me.’” 
The Prince then discoursed about his 
own government of Aderbigian, and of 
the attempts he had made to ameliorate 
it. “ The first step,” said he, “towards 
the establishment of a good governmen|, 
is to give protection to the peasant; @ 
to that effect I have abolished the wr 
of selling governments to the highest bids 
der, which is the common mode throug 
out the rest of Persia, You wad 
scarcely believe the difficulty i “— ss 
in doing this, As, for instance, sl 
a man ten and twelve thousand ore 
a-year, aud appoint him the Govern 
of (we will say) the district of Marag . 
I define what each peasant 1s to or he 
the government, and fix the sum | ; 
annual tribute which my officer pone 
and beyond which he is ordere - “A 
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exact a dinar. Such is the Persian cha- 
racter, that he would rather be permit- 
ted to beat and tyrannise over the Rayat, 
to get his salary in the best manner he 
was able, than to receive the sure and 
regular stipend which I would give him, 
without the trouble attendant on extore 
tion and punishment. He is surrounded 
by sycophants, who taynt him and say, 
‘What sort of a governor are you, who 
cannot beat these animals of Rayats? 
Nobody cares for you; you are the 
Mastof’s (the civil office:’s) governor.’ 
In fact, a Persian would rather have 
power than money; or, in truth, he 
looks upon the former as synonymous 
with the latter.” 


MR. BROWN, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER, 


On reaching Tabriz, we found Mr, 
Brown, the African traveller, waiting 
our arrival, Tle had recently arrived 
from Smyrna, having taken a direct 
route through Asia Minor to Tocat, 
whence he came by Arze, Roum, and 
Erivan. His plan was to endeavour to 
make his way into Tartary, to see Balkh 
and Samarcand, if possible, and then to 
travel to India. We had already con- 
versed with the Persian ministers upon 
the nature of such an undertaking, and 
they were decidedly of opinion that it 
was impossible. Indeed the grand vizier, 
Miiza Sheffea, said that he would not 
give ten shahis for the man’s head who 
went on a journey to Balkh; conse- 
quently, we did all in our power to dis- 
suade Mr. Brown from pursuing his ob- 
ject; but, as he persisted, the ainbassa- 
dor immediately made his intentions 
known to the Persian ministers, who 
promised him every assistance. A meh- 
mander was to conduct him to Meshed; 
a firman from the king was to be issued 
to Mahomed Veli Mi:za, prince gover- 
nor of that city and of Khorassan, or- 
dering that he should be protected, and 
forwarded onwards to wherever the-Per- 
sian jurisdiction extended. Ile was 
dressed as a Turk, and his disguise was 
complete, Knowing bow much that na- 
tion is hated by the Persians, we en- 
treated him not to travel in that dress, 
but to adopt either the English or the 
Persian; but, naturally enough, he con- 
ceed himself in safety until he should 
have reached Teheran, and he deferred 
making the exchange until then, He de- 
parted from Tabriz, escorted by two 
Persian servants whoin he had hired for 
the journey, and went to the king’s camp 
&t Qjan to meet his mehmandar, and to 
ect his firman and letters. He was there 
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detained several days, and, tired by the 
delay, he set off without his mehmandar, 
who was to overtake him on the road. 
He had scarcely been gone a week, when 
one of his servants returned, saying that 
his master had been robbed and mur- 
dered. Upon investigation we learat that, 
on the fourth day’s march from the 
camp, after having crossed the Kizzil 
Ozan River, he had been attacked by a 
party of ten Persian horsemen, who 
seized him and his servants, blindfolded 
them, tied their hands behind theie 
backs, and carried them to a lonely vale 
ley at some distance from the high 
road. In the evening they released the 
servants, but detained Mr. Brown, and, 
placing him on horseback behind one of 
the robbers, carried him still farther 
away. They gave up his gun, pistols, 
clothes, box of books, astronomical in- 
struments, &c, which were brought back 
to us by the servants; but took from him 
200 tomauns in gold, 

The ambassador, immediately upon 
hearing of this melancholy occurrence, 
informed the Persian goveryment of what 


_had happened, demanding that an ac. 


tive search should be made for the rob- 
bers. He also sent persons to the spot, 
in order to endeavour to trace their 
steps; but all that could be found were 
remains of clothes, near the Kizzil Ozan, 
which made us suppose that the murder 
was perpetrated near its banks, and the 
body thrown into the river. Suspicions 
fell upon many persons, the strongest 
upon the Shahisevends, a tribe why ine 
habit the country bordering upon the 
Kizzil Ozan; but we found it so difficult 
to fix the crime upon any particular set 
of men, without incurring the evil of 
making punishment fall upon the inno- 
cent, that our researches for the offend- 
ers were, after all, attended with no suce 
cess. 

RUSSIAN AND PERSIAN BOUNDARIES. 

By the late treaty, the line of bounda- 
ries between the two empires commences 
from the beginning of the plain of Adineh 
Bazar, and runs direct through the Sa- 
hara, or Desert of Moghan, to the west 
of Yediboluk on the river Araxes, and 
then on the uppermost northern bank of 
that river, until its junction at the Kapa- 
nek chai, at the back of the bill of Megri. 
From the right bank of the Kapanek 
chai, the boundaries of Karabagh and 
Nakhjuwan are marked by a live drawn 
on the summits of the mountains of Pem- 
bek and Aligez. The line then continues 
from the top of the Pembek mountains 
to the angle of the boundary of Shura- 
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gil, then over the snowy mountains, and, 
sing through Aked, runs along the 
enite of Shuragil and between the village 
of Misteri, until it reaches the river Ar- 
pachai. 
MOUNT ARARAT. 

As we crossed the plain from Abbasa- 
bad to Nakhjuwan, we had a most 
splendid view of Mount Ararat. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than its shape 
more awful than its height. All the sur- 
sounding mountains sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared to it. It is per- 
fect in all its parts, no hard rugged fea- 
ture, no unnatural prominences, every 
thing is in harmony, and all combines to 
render it one of the sublimest objects 
in nature. Spreading originally from an 
Immense base, the slope towards its 
summit is easy and gradual, until it 
reaches the region of snows, when it be- 
comes more abrupt. As a foil to this 
stupendous work, a smaller hill rises 
from the same base near the original 
mass, similar to it in shape and propor- 
tions, and, tn any other situation, entitled 
of itself to rank amongst the high moun- 
tains, No one since the flood seems to 
have been on its summit, for the rapid 
ascent of its snowy top would appear to 
vender such an attempt impossible. Of 
this we may be certain, that no man in 
modern times has ascended it, for when 
such an adventurous and persevering tra- 
veller as. Tournefort failed, it is not 
hkely that any of the timid, superstitious 
whabitants of these countries should 
have succeeded. We were informed 
that people have reached the top of the 
small Ararat (or, as it is called here, 
Cuchuk Agri dagh); but, as all the ace 
count which they brought back was a 
tale (like that told of Savalan), about a 


frozen man and a cold fountain, we must 


be permitted to disbelieve every report 
on the subject which we have hitherto 
heard from the natives. 

CHRISTIAN RELIC AND SUPERSTITION. 

‘Fhen with great ceremony they exhi- 
bited before us some of the most pre- 
erous relics belonging to the church. 
The first and principal one was said to 
be the head of the very spear with which 
the Roman soldier pierced the side of 
eur Saviour, As soon as it was brought 
forth, and laid on the altar, all the 
Armenians made a profound inclination 
ef the head. It was about a foot in 
length. This relick, which is looked 
wpon now as the first in their possession, 
and which is said, besides other mira- 
cles, to have the power of stopping the 
progress of the plague, appears to be a 


new acquisition, for it is n 
amongst those which Chardis ae 
arm of St. Gregory, and the sualp afte 
Repsime, are still there, but 0 incase 
mm gold and ornaments, that Neither of 
them can be distitictly seen, ' 

The day we remained with the patri 
arch, we had an instance of tha enn 
of Armenian superstition, They hoid i 
for certain, that the head of the sacred 
spear, which is kept as a relick jn the 
church, has, amongst its MANY Virtors 
the power of stopping the progress of the 
plague. This terrible disorder had broken 
out with violence at Teflis, and was 
making great havock amongst the inha 
bitants. A deputation was in conse 
quence sent to the patriarch, requesti 
the loan of the spear-head, in order that 
the evil might meet with a speedy tetmi. 
nation. We happened to. be present 
when the deputation arrived, The pas 
triarch received it in gre&t form, and 
long consultations were held, whether 
the sacred instrument should be permit. 
ted to go out of the walls of Etchmiatzin 
or not. At length it was determined 
that it should proceed to perform its holy 
office, and, after a multitude of cereme- 
nies, such as chauntings, prostrations, 
kissings, and ringing of bells, it was dee 
livered over to the deputation, who forth. 
with returned to Teflis. We afterwards 
learnt, that it was most devoutly believed 
by some at Teflis, that, as soon as the 
spear-head had entered the city through 
one gate, the plague, in the shape of a 
cow with a human head, had darted out 
through another, and that then the dit 
order instantly ceased, 

PUNISHMENT OF A REBEL CHIEF. 

Mahomed Zemavun Khan was carried 
before the King. When he had reached 
the camp, the King ordered Mahomed 
Khan, Chief of his camel artillery, t 
put a mock crown upon the rebel’s head, 
bazubends or armlets on his arms, @ 
sword by his side; to mount him upon 
an ass with his face towards the tail 
and the tail in his hand; then to e 
rade him throughout the camp, 4” 
to exclaim, “ This is he who wanted (0 
be the King!” After this was over, 
and the people had mocked and insulted 
him, he was led before the King, who 
called for the Looties and ordered them 
to turn him into ridicule, by making him 





* It formerly was kept in the church i. 
Keghort, built, as it is said, on pure 
for its reception ; but being abandoned, 
the spear-head was removed to t 
zin,—See Tavernier’s Travels. 
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dance and make anticks against his will, 
He then ordered that whosoever chose 
might spit in his face. After this he 
received the bastinado on the soles of his 
feet, which was administered by the 
chiefs of the Cajar Tribe, and some time 
after he had his eyes put out. 

‘The strong coincidence between these 
details and the most awfally affecting 
part of our own Scripture History, is a 
striking illustration of the permanence of 
Eastern manners. 

RELIGION. 

Aga Khan was a young man of family, 
and one of the King’s gholam peish khed- 
mets, or chamberlains, Although bi- 
goted to an excess, and avowedly ini- 
mical to every religion but his own, yet 
he never permitted his feelings to get the 
better of politeness, He constantly 
brought on discussions upon religious 
points, and, although our arguments were 
carried on without reserve, yet he never 
lost his temper. His family are Seyids, 
the descendants of Ali; and with that 
ancestry he feels that a greater degree of 
saiictity is required of him than of others; 
consequently he was very rigid in all the 
exterior rites of his religion. He never 
failed in his five prayers daily; in the 
coldest mornings of our March, he stopped 
as the sun rose near a running stream, 
called his servants about him, pulled off 
his boots and stockings, washed his 
hands, feet, &c. spread his carpet, and 
prayed. He constantly made exciama- 
uons of Ya ali! oh ali! Ya allah! oh 
God !—Allah allah il allah! there is no 
God but one God, &c.; and it was only 
during the fast of the Ramazan that he 
seemed impatient of any inconvenience 
in his religion, At every place where 
he found a Mollah he held long consulta- 
tions with him upon the nature of his 
duties.—Whether, during the Ramazan, 
he really could, without sin, eat on the 
days of travel? Whether remaining three 
days successively at one place he was 
obliged to enter upon his Rouzeh or fast? 
Whenever he came to visit us, he was 
evidently under restraint, being from 
civility obliged to drink our coffee and 
take our refreshments, Sitting on an 
English sofa, he looked fearful lest he 
might imbibe some contamination, and 
when he thought nobody saw him, he 
blew over each of his shoulders, as if to 
keep off the uncieanness of infidels from 
‘im. Every good mussulman being en- 
Joined to make as many converts as pos- 
tible, Aga Khan never failed to endeavour 
to prove the excellence of the religion of 
Mahomed over every other;: but, when 
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the arguments that he urged were dis 
puted, and the falsity of their foundation 
pointed out, he was silent and in ex- 
treme surprise to find that any thing 
could be said against that which he had 
ever been accustomed to esteem as the 
absolute and exclusive truth. In regard 
to miracles, he possessed a degree of 
credulity greater than can be conceived. 
When we talked of the proofs which our 
Saviour gave of his divine mission, and 
of the miracles which he performed, such 
as causing the blind man to see, the 
lame to walk, the dumb to speak, &c, 
he exclaimed, “ What are these miracles 
compared to those of our Prophet? Such 
as whose which you mention are per. 
formed by our holy men at the present 
day, and there is now a Seyid at Me- 
shed, who only a few morths ago restored 
sight to a girl born blind; but did Jesus 
ever perform a miracle equal to Mahomed, 
who with his finger cut the moon in two?” 
ENTRY OF THE KING INTO TEHERAN. 

As in ancient times, almost the whole 
of the male population of the city was 
ordered to meet the king, and very early 
in the morning of the day of the entry, 
the environs on the ruad to Khorassan 
were covered with people. We were 
summoned by the prime minister in pere 
son, who was so anxious that we should 
be at our post at the earliest moment, 
that he came almost unattended to us; 
and, having marshalled our procession, he 
led the way, and served us as a@ guide 
through the streets and bazars. The ac- 
tivity and vivacity of this old man are as 
amiable as they are extraordinary at his 
advanced age. Wewentin our smartest 
uniforms, and on our most lively horses ; 
the body-guard in their handsome Indian 
dresses created a great clang; and, together 
with the numerous servants and attendants 
attached tothe mission, we added greatly 
to the general bustle. The old vizier at 
our head, apparently all the time in great 
trepidation lest he should be too late, 
put out his horse at the full trot, aud at 
this rate we dashed through the great 
crowd of horse and foot passengers who 
had already thronged the road, When we 
had travelled about two miles from the 
town, we were placed at our post by, 
some of the officers of Hossein Ali Mirza, 
one of the princes, governor of Teheran, 
when we dismounted, smoked, and seat 
ed ourselves on the ground, until bis Ma. 


jesty should appear. In the mean time, 


the track ofhis route was distinguishable 
oyer the mountains and along the plain, 
by a long line of dust, created by hig 
procession. His baggage and equipages 

were 
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were continually passing, until we beard 
the Samburek or camel-artillery that at 
intervals fired vollies in advanse. As 
they approached, the order of proces- 


sion became more distinct. His more 


immediate arrival.was marked by the 
drums and trumpets of his Nokara, the 
performers of which were mounted on 
gaudy-dressed camels; then a long row 
of shatirs, then the king, totally insulated, 
a speck in the plain; behind him the 
princes his sons, with their suites, then 
the ceurtiers and the officers of Defter 
Khoneh, (as we might say, the chief of 
the public offices,) and the whole was 
filled up by an immense tip, or body of 
cavalry, As the king drew near, Mirza 
Sheffea marshalled us about 100 yards 
from the road-side, and, when his Ma- 
jesty beckoned to us, we went forwards 
in hasty strides, which the old vizier was 
anxious we should increase into a trot, 
it being the etiquette on these occasions, 
as we afterwards learnt, to run: our 
conductor himself was running as fast as 
he could. The king, having given us his 
Khosh Amedee, ordered us to mount our 
horses, and then requested me to ride 
near him ; whilst Mirza Sheffea dropt in 
the rear of the king about twenty paces, 
where was also Hossein Khan Mervi, 
He had the condescension to converse 
very familiarly, and his remarks and 
manners are ever those of a highly-po- 
lished man: he seemed also anxious to 
give us a public mark of his attention; 
for, as we rode along, at two different in- 
tervals, he was presented with bowls 
filled with Sng CUE of which he first 
took a piece himself, and then ordered 
that it should be given to me, and to 
the gentlemen of the mission and our 
attendants. This among the Persians is 
esteemed a very high matk of favour; 
and, whilst we could not refrain from 
amiling at the strange custom that em- 
barrassed our hands with large pieces of 
sugar-candy on horseback, there was 
scarcely a Persian around us that would 
not willingly have given bis beard for a 
similar distinction. 

During all this time I had an oppore 
tunity of observing the king, and remark- 
ing the different stages of the procession. 
His Majesty was gaily dressed in a white 
close vest, embroidered with spangles, 
His sword, his dagger, and other orna- 
ments, were entirely inlaid with precious 
stones. The bridle, crupper, breast- 
plate, were all either rubies, diamonds, 
or emeralds, whilst a long thick tassel of 
pearls was suspended under the horse’s 


throat by a cordon that went round his 







neck. At different intery 

for his Kalioun, (the mer whi 
was brought io bim by his Shatie Bake 
or head of the runing fooimen om 
which he took not more than one whig 
which was afterwards emitted in one lon 
white stream of smoke, which he oe 
naged to conduct over his beard “ye 
perfume, He was dignified in all he 
did, and seemed very attentive to all 
that was going on, As he approached 
the town, long rows of well-dressed men 
at sume distance from the road made low 
hows, and whenever he called one nea; 
to him he came running with great eaper. 
ness, and received whatever he had to 
bay with the greatest devotedness, He 
was then received by a corps of Mollahs, 
and Peishnaméz (priests), who chaunted 
forth the Khotbeh* with all their might, 
Then oxen and sheep in great number 
were sacrificed just as he passed, and 
their heads thrown under his horse’s feet, 
Many glass vases, filled with sugar, were 
broken before him, and their contents 
strewed on his road. Every where der. 
vishes were making loud exclamation 
for his prosperity; whilst a band of 
wrestlers and dancers were twirling about 
their mils (clubs), and performing all 
sorts of anticks tothe sound of the copper 
drums of Looties. Nothing could be 
more striking than the variety of the 
scene that surrounded the king. Amongst 
the crowd I perceived the whole of the 
Armenians, headed by their clergy bear 
ing crosses, painted banners, the Gospel, 
and long candles. They all began to 
chaunt psalms as Ilis Majesty drew near; 
and their zeai was only surpassed by 
that of the Jews, who also had collected 
themselves into a body, conducted by 
their rabbis, who raised on high a carved 
representation on wood of the tabernacle, 
and made the most outragecus cries 0 
devotion, accompanied by the most et 
travagant gestures of humiliation, deter 
mined that they at least should not pass 
unnoticed by the monarch, On coming 
close to the walls of the city, the 

of horsemen and people increased er 
extraordinary degree, and, where wey 
were confined in some places byt 
walls of gardens, became quite preg 
In all theabustle I perceived the no 
constantly looking at a waich ca +f 
Shatir Ba-hi, anxious that he — 





* This is an oration an rae 
Friday, after the forenoon serv! 
principal mosques, in which the oy 
dans praise God, bless Manomet am 


descendants, and pray for the kg: enter 











enter the gates exactly at the time pre- 
scribed by the astrologers. 
THE AUTHOR’S DEPARTURE. 

The 6th of October was at length 
fixed for my departure, and the king 
was pleased to grant my audience of 
leave on the day preceding. Although 
his Majesty in the most flattering terms 
expressed his sorrow at my departure, 
yet. must own that [ never felt $0 much 
happiness as on the morning when I 
made my exit from the gates of Teheran, 
My sensations were exactly those ex- 
pressed by Tournefort, when he deter. 
mined to return to France.* Although 
in the heart of Persia, yet I had scarcely 
quitted Teheran, before it seemed that [ 
could perceive the dome of St. Paul’s 
church, and the spires of London. In 
Persia there is nothing to attach the 
heart—the people (with some exceptions) 
are false, the soil is dreary, and disease 
is in the climate. At a distance from 
civilized life, seldom hearing from our 
country and friends, without the re. 
sources of suciety, the life we led was 
little better than a state of exile. My 
regrets, which were confined to parting 
from those who had been my compa. 
nions, were heightened by the thought 
that I left them to pursue that life which 
had been so irksome to myself, 

THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR IN ENGLAND. 

His first surprise on reaching England, 
was at the caravanserais, for so, though 
no contrast can be greater, he called our 
hotels. We were lodged in a gay apart- 
ment at Plymouth, richly ornamented 
with looking-glasses, which are so es- 
teemed in Persia that they are held to 
be fitting for royal apartments only: and 
Our dinners were served up with such 
quantities of plate, and of glass ware, as 
brought forth repeated expressions of 
Surprise every time he was told that they 
Were the common appendages of our ca- 
ravanserais. The good folks of ‘theinn, 
who, like most people in England, look 
Upon it as a matter of course that no- 
thing can be too hot for Asiatics, so 
loaded the ambassadur’s bed wich warm 
Covering, that he had scarcely been in 
bed an hour, before he was obliged to 
get out of it. 

Que of the public coaches was hired 
to convey his servants to London ; and 
When four of them had got inside, having 
seated themselves crosselegged, they 
Would not allow that there could be 
room for more, al:hough the coach was 
Calculated to take six. They «armed 

* Tournefort’s Travels, 2ist Letter, 

Moytury Mac, No, 314. 
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themselves from head to foot with pise 
tols, swords, and each a musket in his 
hand, as if they were about to make a 
Journey in their own country; and thus 
encumbered, notwithstanding every ase 
surance that nothing could happen to 
them, they got intothe coach. His exe 
cellency himself greatly enjoyed the noe 
velty of a carriage, and was delighted 
at the speed with which we traveiled, 
particularly at night, when he perceived 
no diminution of it, although he wag 
surprised that all this was done without 
a guide. 

He who had witnessed the manner in 
which our ambassadors had been received 
in Persia, particularly the levée en masse 
of the inhabitants who were sent out to 
meet him at every place where he stopt, 
was surprised to see the little notice that 
he himself in the same situation in Engs 
land had attracted, and the total inde 
pendence of all ranks of people. 

Although he found a fine house and a 
splendid establishment ready to receive 
him in London, and although a fine col- 
lation was laid out upon the moraing of 
his arrival, nothing could revive his spi- 
rits; so much had he been disappointed 
at the mode of his reception, 

He had formed his ideas of our court 
from what he recollected of his own, 
where the king’s person is held so sacred, 
that few have the privilege of approach. 
ing it. He had a private audience at the 
queen’s house, and, from the manner in 
which he expressed himself after it was 
over, it appeared that the respect which 
he had hitherto felt towards our monarch 
was diminished, There are many cere- 
monies exacted upon approaching the 
Shah of Persia. Here the Persian ens 
tered at once into the same room where 
His Majesty was standing. Te made no 
inclinatuon of the body, he did not even 
take his shoes off; and, what is more, 
he put his credentials into his Majesty’s 
own hands. .He said, that he had ex- 
pected to have seen our king seated on @ 
throne at a distance, and that he could 
not have approached within many paces 
of him: his surprise then may be cone 
ceived, when, on entering a small room, 
he was taken to a person — he took 
to be a capijee or porter, and was Ine 
formed agua webalie King of England, 

He arrived in London in the month of 
November, and the gloom of the Weae 
ther had a visible effect upon his health 
and spirits. For two mouths he never 
saw the sun, and it was fully belicved 
by his suite, that they had got iio ree 
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several of them rushed into him with great 
joy to announce that they had just seen 
it, and that if he made haste he might 
perhaps see it also. 

Of some things, it would be impossible 
from mere description to give any just 
idea. Such was an opera or a play toa 
Persian. The first night he went to the 
opera, evidently the impression of sure 

rise which he received on entering bis 
ca was very strong, although his pride 
made him conceal it. His servants had 
heen sent to the gallery, and upon going 
up to hear what was their conversation, 
they were found wrangling amongst 
themselves, whether or no the figures 
that they saw upon the stage were real 
men and women or automatons. 

When it is known that a Persian mejlis 
or assembly is composed of people seated 
in a formal row on the ground, with their 
backs against the wall, some idea may 
be had of the Persian ambassador’s sure 
prise upon entering an English rout. 

On his being taken to hear a debate 
at the House of Commons, he immedi- 
ately sided with a young orator, who 
gained him over by his earnest manner 
and the vehemence of his action; and at 
the House of Lords, the great object of 
his remark was the lord chancellor, 
whose enormous wig, which he compared 
to a sheep-skin, awoke all his curiosity. 
There was considerable pleasure in o 
serving his emotion when he was taken 
to St Paul’s cathedral, on the anniver- 
sary of the charity children, where he 
acquired more real esteem for the insti- 
tutions and the national character of 
England than he did from any other 
sight, for he frequently after referred to 
his feelings on that occasion. 
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[Our information about the modern state 
of North America is so seanty, or so co- 
Joured, that we hail the appearance of 
of a volume written by an observer whe 
appears to write ander no bias of part 
or national prejudice. The style of the 
volume is often collequial, incorrect, 
and even vulgar; but the facts are new 
and valuable. The account of tne new 
settlements on the lakes, and of the ve. 
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NANTUCKET, 
J FELT little concern about Nan 

tucket, at this time, except to kee 
at a respectful distance from it; but | 
have since met with some interesting pars 
ticulars relative to this inglorious little 
island. Ets inhabitants are reckoned gt 
5000, some of whom are worth 20,090), 
each. Et contains 23,000 acres of land, 
and was originally possessed by the Nane 
tucks, an Indian tribe, some of whom 
still remain on it, having peaceably ine 
corporated with the Europeans, and 
joined in their occupations. The soil 
was originally a barren sand, but the in. 
dustry of the inhabitants has made it cas 
pable of pasturing large flocks of sheep, 
which constituted, in the infancy of the 
settlement, a common stock; but their 
chief employment is whaleing, at which 
they are equally diligent and daring; 
doubling Cape Horn in pursuit of their 
game, The profits of this trade affurd 
them both the necessaries and comforts 
of life. The luxuries are forbidden both 
by their character and religion, which is 
unmixed Presbyterianism, The only re- 
creation they used to allow themselves, 
was driving in parties to a little spot, 
which they had rescued from barrenness, 
and converted into a kind of public gar 
den. The traveller, from whom I bor 
row this account, gives a lively picture 
of their hospitality, and of the simplicity 
of their manners, which supersedes the 
necessity of those inventions and rt 
straints so inefficient in more polished 
societies, The whole community affords 
an admirable instance of what human I 
dustry will effect, when left to the une 
shackled direction of its own exertions. 
They have, particularly the women, 
odd habit of taking a small quantity 
opium every morning. It is difficult t0 
divine whence they have imported “~ 
unwholesome luxury.* The only boo 
this traveller found in the island, except 
the bible, were Hudibras and Josephus : 
many of the inhabitants could repe? 
lines of the former, without baving be’ 
notion to what they referred. Mar! 
vineyard is a settlement of much ¢ 
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game kind as Nantucket. It derives its 
name from that part of it which was ori- 
inally the portion of the first settler’s 
Jeughter. They formerly constituted 
part of the State of New York, but now 
of Massachusets. 
NEW YORK. 

New York is built on the tongue of 
land, at the point of which the Hudson 
and East Rivers effect their junction. 
The principal street (Broadway) runs 
along the ridge, and terminates in @ 
small parade, planted with trees, de 
signed originally for a battery. : 

From Broadway, streets diverge irre 
gularly to either river, and terminate in 
extensive warehouses and quays, con. 
stantly crowded. The houses are gene. 
rally good, frequently elegant, but it re- 
—nre American eyes to discover that 

roadway competes with the finest 
streets of London or Paris, New York 
is reckoned to contain at present about 
100,000 inhabitants, and is spreading ra- 
pidly northward. I was told -that 2000 
houses were contracted for, to be built 
in the ensuing year. There are fifty 
churches, or chapels, of different sects; 
a proof that a national church is not ine 
dispensable, for the maintenance of re- 
ligion. 

The Town Hall is an elegant building 
of white marble, standing at right angles 
to Broadway, The plot of ground in 
front of it is railed round and planted, 
The interior is well arranged for the pur- 
poses of business, The state rooms of 
the mayor and corporation are ornament. 
ed with portraits of several of the gover- 
nors of New York, and whole lengths of 
the officers most distinguished during the 
late war. 

The sessions court was sitting during 
my visit, and J went in, My first ime 
pression arose from the truly republican 
plainness of justice, stripped of all 
** pomp and circamstance,” flowing wigs, 
ermine, and silk gowns. Both the 
judges and counsellors were in the dress 
of private gentlemen, the latter hardly 
to be distinguished from the spectators, 
who, without much ceremony, crowded 
round the tribunal, 

_ I spent an evening at the theatre, It 
18 & shabby building without, and poorly 
lighted and decorated within, The play 
was Coluinbus, a wreiched hash of dif- 
ferent pleys aud stories, miserably acted. 
The audience, like that of a Portsmouth 
theatre, consisted almost enticely of men. 
“I saw nothing resembling a lady in the 
house, and but few females. The Ame- 
ricans are generally considered to have 
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little taste for the drama; or for music, 
beyond what is necessary for a dance g 
dancing being in New York, as in most 
parts of the world, the favourite ainusee 
ment of the ladies; they dance cotillions, 
because they fancy they excel in French 
dances, and despise country dances for 
the same reason. The young men have 
the character of being dissipated, livin 
1B Cissipated, living 
much apart from their families in boarde 
ing houses. Guod dinners are in high 
esteem in the upper commercial circles, 
and I had occasion to bear witness both 
to the skill of their cooks, and the hose 
pitality of the entertainers. 
THE STEAM FRIGATE, 

I was naturally curious to visit the fas 
mous steam frigate, or floating battery, 
built for the defence of the harbour; 
this favour I obtained through Dr. 
=e the great philosopher of New 

ork, : 

He is a man of considerable mechani- 
cal science, and mentioned several of his 
plans for the improvement of the steam 
frigate, in constructing which I believe 
he bore a principal part. One plan was 
to obviate the intolerable heat in the 
neighbourhood of the engines, by intros 
ducing fresh air through tubes near the 
surface of the water, bent upwards to 
prevent its entering. Another was to 
discharge from the enginea furce of water 
sufficient to overwhelm any boarding 
boat, or drench the gun deck of any ship 
alongside. The length of the frigate is 
150 feet; breadth of beam 50; and 
thickness of sides four feet. She works 
either way, and is said to be sufficiently 
manageable, and well calculated for har- 
bour defence. 

STEAM BOAT. ; 

I embarked on the 9th of March, in 
the Paragon steam packet, from New 
York to Albany. The winter had been 
less severe than usual, which induced 
the captain to attempt making his way 
up the Hudson earlier than is customary. 
These steam boats are capable of ace 
commodating from 200 to 300 passene 
gers; they are about 120 feet in length, 
and as elegant in their construction as 
the awkwaidelooking machinery in the 
centre will permit. There are two ca» 
bins, one for the ladies, into which no 
geutleman is adinitted without the cone 
currence of the whuole company, The 
interior arrangements, on the whole, re~ 
semble those of our best packets. I was 


not without apprehension, (bat a dinner 
in such a situation, for above 150 per- 
sons, would very much resembie the 


scramble of a mob; I was however 
| agreeably 
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ayreeably surprised by a dinner hand, 
somely served, very good attendance, 
and a general attention to quiet and de- 
corum: * Truly, thought I, these repub- 
licans are not so very barbarous.” Ine 
deed when the cabin was lighted up for 
tea and sandwiches in the evening, it 
more resembled a ball-room supper, 
than, as might have been expected, a 
stage-coach meal. The charge, includ. 
ing board, from New York to Albany, 
160 miles, is seven dollars. 

We started under the auspices of a 
bright frosty morning: The first few mi- 
nutes were naturally spent by me in exa- 
mining the machinery, by means - of 
which our huge leviathan, with such evi- 
dent ease, won her way against the op- 
posing current: but more interesting ob- 
jects are breaking fast on the view; on 
our right are the sloping sides of New 
York Isiand, studded with villas, dver a 
soil from which the hand of cultivation 
has long since rooted its woodland glo- 
ries, substituting the more varied deco. 
rations of park and shrubbery, inter- 
sected with brown stubbles and mea- 
dows; while on our left, the bold fea. 
tures of nature rise, as in days of yore, 
unimpaired, unchangeable; grey cliffs, 
like aged battlements, tower perpendi- 
cularly from the water’s edge to the 
height of several hundred feet. Hickory, 
dwarf oak, and stunted cedars, twist 
fantastically within their crevices, and 
deepen the shadows of each glen into 
which they occasionally recede; huge 
masses of disjointed rocks are scattered 
at intervals below; here the sand has 
collected sufficiently to afford space for 
the woodman’s hut, but the narrow 
waterfall, which in summer turns _bis 
saw-mill, is now a mighty icicle glitter. 
ang to the morning sun; here and there 
ascarcely perceptible track conducts to 
the rude wharf, from which the weather. 
worn lugger receives her load af timber 
for the consumption of the city. 

A VILLAGE, 

Poughkeepsie was the first country- 
town, orrather village, I had seen; and 
as the features of all are much alike, it 
shall be descriked for a specimen, 
Houses of wood, roofed with shingles, 
neatly painted, with generally from four 
to six sash windows on each floor, two 
stories hiyh, and a broad viranda, rest. 
ing on neat wooden piliars, along the 
whole of the front: such is the common 
style of house-building through the whole 
State: it unites to cleanly neatness a de. 
giee of elegance, confined in England to 
the cottage ornée; but here common to 






all houses; very few sin | 
fashion: this cabal focal on 
accustomed to a hundred w, © eye 
hovels for one habitation of vee 
comfort ; -but poverty has not em 
dered beyond the limits of red. Aten 
in America ; in the country ever a 
is a land-owner, and has con eam 
ott . ’ Mpetence 
within his grasp; * O fortunatos nim 
sua si bona norint.” The whole of he 
beautiful passage may be well applied : 
American farmers. To them the earth 
is “ most just,” for they are industrious 
and enterprising, and they have not yet 
discovered the necessity of yielding nine. 
teen parts of their earnings to their B05 
vernment, to take care of the remaining 
twentieth. At Poughkeepsie, as in 
almost all American towns, are two of 
three large inns, in which dinner is pro. 
vided at a certain hour, for all travellers 
en masse; nor is it an easy matter any 
where to procure a separate meal; in. 
deed privacy, either in eating, sleeping, 
conversation, or government, seems quite 
unknown, and unknowable to the Ame- 
ricans, to whom it appears, whether po. 
litical or domestic, a most unnatural as 
well as unreasonable desire, which only 
Englishmen are plagued with, 

There is no want of churches, either 
here or in any other village of this state, 
but they are all built of the same perish 
able materials. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
*“ Notes on Virginia,” objects to this 
method of building, which adds nothing 
to the riches of the state; but as long 2s 
wood continues plentiful and labour 
dear, houses will be built in the readiest 
and cheapest manner. 

THE INNS. 

The inn-keepers of America, are, in 
most villages, what we vulgarly call, 
‘¢ topping men,” field-officers of militia, 
with good farms attached to their taverns, 
so that they are apt to think, what, 
perhaps in a newly settled country, 
not very wide of the truth, that travellers 
rather receive, than confer a favour by 
being accommodated at their houses. 
They always gave us plentiful fare, part 
cularly at breaktast, where veal-cutlets, 
sweetmeats, cheese, eggs, and ham, were 
most liberally set before us. Dinner 1s 
little more than a repetition of breakfast, 
with spirits instead of coffee. I = 
heard wine called for; the ee 
drink is a small cyder; rum, pe 
and brandy, are placed on the table, 


and the use of them left to the — 
of the company, who seem rarely 


abuse the privilege. Tea is rye 


fast, 


the saine solid conagruction ¥ 

















fast, answering also for supper. The 
daughters of the host officiate at tea and 
breakfast, and generally wait at dinner. 
Their behaviour is reserved in the ex- 
treme, but it enables them to serve as 
domestics, without losing their rank of 
equality with those on whom they attend, 
To judge from the books I frequently 
found lying about, they are well edu- 
cated; the landlord of an inn at Water. 
ford was very particular in inquiring of 
a gentleman who was with me, for the 
most accomplished schoolmistress of New 
York, with whom to place his daughter; 
the same man, after shrewdly co:ment- 
ing on the conduct of some of the first 
political characters of the country, sum- 
med up his eulogium on his favourite, by 
saying, “I make no objection to his 
lying and intrigues, for all politicians 
will do the same,” 

An English traveller is frequently sur- 
prised to find the highest magistrates and 
officers of the nation travelling by the 
same conveyances, sitting down at the 
same table, and joining in conversation 
with the meanest of the people; borrow- 
ing from his own prejudices of rank, he 
is apt to fancy all the great world 
amusing themselves in masquerade, I 
entered, casually, into conversation, on 
board the steam-boat, with a man whose 
appearance seemed to denote something 
betwixt the shop-keeper and farmer, 
though his conversation marked him su- 
perior to beth. , 

NEW SETTLEMENTS. 

The paie of civilized life widens daily, 
and plainly intimates to the indignant and 
retiring Indian, that it will finally know 
no limit but the Pacific, Cultivators 
have begun to discover the superiority of 
the soil, westward of the Alleghany 
Ridges: the tide of emigration is accord- 
ingly turned to the neighbourhood of the 
Ohio. Sixteen thousand waggons, I was 
told, were counted last year passing the 
toll bridge of Cayuga. Settlements are 
Creepiug along the Missouri, and the 
mouth of the Columbia-is already desig- 
nated to cenacct the Asiatic with the 
European commerce of the States. Such 
is the growth, and such the projects of 
this transatlantic republic, great in ex- 
tent of territory, in an active and well- 
infuried population; but above all, in 
a tree government, which not only leaves 
individual talent untettered, but calls it 
into lite by all the incitements of ambi- 
tion most gratetul to the human mind. 

CANADA. 

Nothing could be more Siberian than 

the aspect of the Canadian frontier: a 
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Narrow road, choaked with snow, led 
through a wood, in which patches were 
occasionally cleared, on either side, to 
admit the construction of a few log-huts, 
round which a brood of ragged children, a 
starved pig, and a few halt-broken rustic 
implements, formed an accompaniment 
more suited to an Irish landscape than to 
che thriving scenes we had just quitted. 
The Canadian peasant is still the same 
unsophisticated animal whom we may 
suppose to have been imported by 
Jacques Cartier, The sharp unchange- 
able lineaments of the French counte. 
hance, set off with a blue or red night- 
cap, over which is drawn the hood of a 
grey capote, fashioned like a monk’s 
cowl, ared worsted girdle, hair tied in a 
greasy leathern queue, brown mocassins 
of undressed hide, and a short pipe in 
his mouth, give undeniable testimony of 
the presence of Jean Baptiste. His 
horse seems.to be equally solicitous to 
shame neither his progenitors nor his 
owner, by any mixture with a foreiga 
race, but exhibits the same relationship 
to the horses, as his rider to the subjects 
of Louis XIII. Now, too, the frequent 
cross by the road-side, thick-studded 
with all the implements of crucifixional 
torture, begins to indicate a catholic 
country; distorted virgins and ghastly 
saints decorate each inn-room, while the 
light spires of the parish church, covered 
with plates of tin, glitter across the 
snowy plain. 

At La Prarie we crossed the ice to 
Moatreal, whose isolated mountain 
forms a conspicuous object at the dis- 
tance of some leagues. From thence to 
Quebec, the road follows the course of 
the St. Lawrence, whose banks present 


a succession of villages, many of them 


delightfully situated; but all form and 
feature were absorbed in the snowy de- 
luge, which now deepened every league; 
add to which, the sleigh-track, by free 
quentiy ronning on the bed of the river, 
placed us below prospect of every kind. 
We found the inns neat, and the people 
attentive; French politesse began to be 
codtrasted with American bluntness. 

It was Sunday when we arrived at St. 
Anne’s; mass was just finished, and 
above an hundred gleighs were rapidly 
dispersing themselves up the neighbour- 
ing heights, and across the bed of the 
river, to the adjacent villages, The 
common country sleigh is a clumsy, box- 
shaped machine, raised at both ends; 
perhaps not greatly unlike the old heroic 
car. It holds two persons, with the 


driver, who stands before them. One 
horse 
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horse is commonly sufficient, but two 
are used in posting, when the leader is 
attached by cords, tandem-wise, and 
left to use his own discretion, without 
the restraint of rein, or impulse of whip. 
Should, however, the latter stimulus 
become indispensable, the driver Jumps 
from the sleigh, runs forward, applies 
his pack-thread lash, and regains his 
seat without any hazard from extraordi- 
mary increase of impetus. The runners 
of these sleiyhs are formed of two slips 
of wood, so low that the shafts collect 
the snow into a succession of wavy hil- 
locks, properly christened  cahots,” 
for they almost dislocate your limbs five 
thousand times in a day's journey. Au 
attempt was once made to correct this 
evil, by prohibiting all low runners, as 
they are called, from coming within a 
certain distance of Quebec; meaning, 
thereby, to force the country. people 
into the ase of high runners, in the Ame- 
rican fashion, Jean Baptiste, however, 
sturdily and effectually resisted this he- 
retical innovation, by halting wath his 
produce without the limits, aid thus 
compelling the towns-people to come to 
him to make their purchases. The mar. 
kets of Montreal and Quebec exhibit se- 
veral hondred market sleighs daily. 
They differ from the pleasure or travel- 
ling sleigh in having no sides; that is, 
they consist merely of a plank bottom, 
with a kind of railing, Lay and wood 
are the staple commodities at this sea- 
son, both of which are immoderately 
dear, especially at Quebec ; even through 
the States, the common charge for one 
horse’s hay for a night, was a dollar, 
Provisions are brought to market frozen, 
in which state they are preserved during 
winter; cod fish is brought from Boston, 
a land carriage of 500 miles, and then 
sells at a reasonable rate, the American 
commonly speculating on a cago of 
smuggled goods back, to make up his 
profit; a kind of trade extremely brisk 
betwixt the frontier and Montreal. 

The Canadians bear a considerable 
antipathy to the Americans, whom they 
denominate, * Sacres Bastonnais.* I 
believe it to arise principally from reli- 
gious prejudices; in proof of which, 
there is a striking anecdute related in 
the life of Franklin, who made an at- 
tempt to bring them over to the revolu- 
tionary cause. At this day, even the 
better informed among them are fully 
persuaded that the American govern. 
ment is constantly plotting their rulii, 





* Bostogese. Inhabitants of Boston, 


and the destruction of the mighty City of 
Quebec. Iwas witness to a Curious 
emplification of this feeling: a youn Ce 

dian, by n ill ark, 
ba » Dy no means illiterate, informed 
me one morning, with a very grave fq 
that a tremendous plot had been disco. 
vered—to destroy the whole City by 
blowing up the powder magazine ; that 
@ train had been found ready laid, and 
nu doubt existed of an American’s bein 
at the end of it. I took the trouble to 
trace the source of this report, and found 
it to originate in an order to mend g 
broken door belonging to the magazine, 
A fire never happens in the town (ang 
they happen very often,) but the “ Bay 
tonnais” are the incendiaries, Per 
quarrels betwixt the natives and the Vere 
montese keep this feeling alive; and the 
English may well say of it, in the words 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, “ "Tis a. pretty 
quarrel as it is, and explanation would 
spoil it.” 

KINGSTON. 

Kingston is singuiarly happy in its site 
for naval purposes.—The basis of the 
soil is a complete quarry of limestone, 
disposed in hor:zontal strata, on the sure 
face of the earth, and requiring only to 
be raised with a lever, to be fit for use, 
The fort, which was merely a field work 
during the war, is now finishing with 
stone, dug from its own foundation; 
and, having two stout Martello towers, 
already looks formidable from the leke: 
it is meant chiefly to defend the navy- 
yard, which it commands, There are 
batteries on Point Frederic; and on the 
point of the town, which is pallisaded, 
and strengthened with block-honses. It 
Contains some good houses, and stores; 
a smal theatre, built by the mulitary for 
private theatricais; a large wooden Zoe 
vernnient house, and all the appendages 
of an extensive military and naval esta 
blishment, with as much society a can 
reasonably be expecied, in a tuwn 9 
lately created fromthe “ howling de» 
sert.” ‘The adjscent country Is oe 
stony, and barren ; a circumstance _ 
perhaps increases the kind of interes 
peculiar to the place: do you approe 
it by land, the road lies through & act 
of forest, in the midst of which the Grst 
rude traces of population are senrcel] 
sible: do you come by water, a 
vated islands, and an uninterrupted I 


of wooded shore, seem conducting Yo 
to the heart of a wilderness, known omy 
to the hunter and his prey: you wes 
from » wood, double a bead land, @” 


fleet of ships hies before a oe ; 
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others, of equal dimensions, are building 
on the spot, where, a few months since, 
their frane-tiinbers were growing. — Two 
sources of astonishment bere rise in the 
mind: first, the magnitude of the re- 
sources called into action; secondly, the 
object which called them forth. Of the 
first, some idea may be formed, by con- 
sidering that the St. Lawrence alone cost 
390,000/. The Psyche frigate, sent from 
England in frame, cost 12,0002. in trans- 
poring from Quebec. The commissariat 
disbursements at Kingston, during the 
war, were estimated at 1000/. per diem. 
The present expence of the naval esta- 
blishment is about 25,000/. per annum: 
the navy-vard employs 1200 lebourers. 
For the ubject, on one side, there is 
America, with ** millions on millions” 
of acres beyond what her population can 
fillup; ov the other, England contend- 
ing tor, and expending her best blood 
and treasure in defence of, a country, 
one half of which is little better than a 
barren waste of snows, and the other, a 
wild forest, scarcely intersected by a 
thread of population. This is the ** gros 
jeu” of society. 
taCKETT'S HARBOUR, 

Sacketv’s harbour has a mean appear- 
ance, after Kingston; its situation is 
low, the harbour small, and fortifications 
of very indifferent construction, both as 
to form and materials.. The navy-yard 
consists merely of a narrow tongue of 
land, the point of which affords just 
space sufficient for the construction of 
une first-rate vessel, with barely room 
for workshops, and stores, on the remain 
ing part of it. One of the largest ves. 
sels in the world is now on the stocks 
here ; her dimensions are 196 feet keel, 
by 57 beam; she is built over, to pre- 
serve her, and may literally be said to 
be housed: there is an observatory on 
the top of the building, commanding an 
extensive view of the-Jake, and flat 
wooded country. About a mile up the 
tiver, there is another vessel of equal di- 
mensions, built and housed literally in 
the wouds, The town consists of a long 
Street, in the direction of the river, with 
@ few smaller ones crossing, it at right 
angles: it covers less ground than King- 
ston, and has fewer good houses; it has, 
however, the advantage of a broad flag- 
ged footway, while the good people of 

INgston, notwithstanding the thousands 
€xpended in their town, and the quarries 
beneath their feet, submit to walk ancle 
deep in mud, after every shower. 
Whence this difference? The people of 

Ngsion are not peor ignorant French 


Ost 
Canadians, but substantial active Scotch 
or English traders, Probabiy it lies in 
this, that the Americans are at home, 
while the English Canadian considers 
himself as a temporary resident, for the 
purpose of making a tortune to spend ia 
his native country, 

_ The fortifications at Sacketi’s are so 
inconsiderable, that one is equally sur- 
prised that the American government 
should have left their naval depdt sb ine 
adequately protected, and that our army 
should have failed to take it. 

Tne government of the United States 
not only preaches, but practises economy, 
The establishments at Sackett’s are on 
the most moderate scale. Two regi. 
ments of the line, with a proportion of 
artillery, for garrison duty, eighty mea 
in the navy-yard, and one boat, the 
Lady of the Lake, in commission: what 
dreadful havoc would this parsimonious 
government make at Kingston !* 

UTICA. 

Utica stands on the right bank of the 
Mohawk, over which it is approached 
by a covered wooden bridge, of some 
length. The appearance of the ‘town is 
highly prepossessings the streets are spae 
cious; the houses large and well-built, 
and the stores (ihe naine given to shops 
throughout America) as well suppiled, 
and as handsomely titted up, as those 
of New York or Philadelphia. There 
are two hotels, en a large scale; for 
one of which, the York House, I can 
answer as being equal in arrangement 
and accommodation, to any hotel beyond 
the Atlantic: it is kept by an Englishe 
man from Bath. The number of inhae 
bitants is reckoned at from 3 to 4000; 
they maintain four churches—one Epis- 
copal, one presbyterian, and two Welch, 
To judge from the contents of three 
large book-stores, their literary taste 
inclines chiefly towards theology and 
church history. 

The town is laid out upon a very 
extensive scale, of which a small part 
only is yet completed; but little doubt 
is entertained by the inhabitants, that 
ten years will accomplish the whole. 
Fifteen have not passed since the tra- 
veller found here no other trace of habi. 
tation than a solitary log-house, built 
fur the occasional reception of nerchane 
dize, on its way down the Mohawk, 





* There was in commission, when 1 was 
there, the Regent 74, Montreal, and Star, 
sloops of war, and Charville, a large new 
trangport, built since the war, capable of 
transporting the persons and property of 
almost all the lake population. 
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The overflowing population of New Eng- 
land, fixing its exertions on a new and 
fertile soil, has, in these few years, 
effected this change, and goes on, work. 
ing the miracles of industry and freedom, 
from the Mohawk to the Missouri. 
Utica has great advantages of situation, 
independent of its soil, being placed 
nearly at the point of junction betwixt 
the waters of the Lakes and of the Atlan- 
tic. The Mohawk communicates with 
Wood's Creek, by a canal from Rome, 
fifteen miles north of Utica; and Wood's 
Creek fails into the Oneida Lake, which 
is joined to that of Ontario, by the 
Oswego river. Should the proposed 
canal betwixt Buffalo and Rome be cut, 
it will add very considerably to these 
advantages, by drawing much of the 
produce of the Western country in this 
direction, The expence of this under- 
taking is variously estimated at from six to 
10,000 000 dollars; and the expence of 
carriage at about six dollars per ton, 
Commissioners have been appointed to 
survey the line of communication, and 
the canal is already traced on paper. 
With Utica commences that succession 
of flourishing villages and settlements, 
which renders this tract of country the 
astonishment of travellers. That so 
Jarge a portion of the soil should, on an 
average period of less than twenty years, 
be cleared, brought into cultivation, and 
have a large population settled on it, is 
in itself sufficiently surprising; but this 
feeling is considerably increased, when 
we consider the character of elegant 
opulence with which it every where 
smiles on the eye. Each village teems, 
like a hive, with activity and enjoyment: 
the houses, taken in the mass, are on a 
large scale, for (excepting the few pri- 
mitive log-huts still surviving) there is 
scarcely one below the appearance of an 
opulent London tradesman’s country 
box; nor is their style of building very 
unlike these, being generally of wood, 
painted white, with green doors and 
shutters, and porches, or verandas in 
front. The face of the country is beau- 
tifully varied: on the left of the road, 
lofty ridges divide the Lake streams from 
the head waters of the Chenenyo, and 
Oriskany rivers; and again, shooting up 
towards the north, form the steep banks 
of the Canserage Creek, and the wooded 
heights, which embosom Onondago Hol- 
low. The shores of the small lakes are 
picturesquely formed in the same man- 
ner, and a succession of ridges is thus 
continued, tll they terminate to@ards 
Lake Ontario, in the Niagara heights, 


™ 


and mingle on the south. w; 
of the Alleganies, round Aiphodae 
the Susquehannah, The timber of thig 
country 1s mostly oak, elm, ash, maple 
—- bass, Agee ae and betterner 
<aneactas is pleasantly 53 
the head of the lake eae whieh P 
named, WwW e stopped here for the night 
and admired, by a clear moon, the 
sloping banks, descending with alternate 
Promontories of wood, and cultivated 
land, to its smooth silvery waters, whilst 
here and ‘there arose the tall mast of 
some trading schooner, anchoring under 
the shore, 

Cayuga, besides its agreeable site, is 
remarkable for a bridge over the head of 
the Cayuga lake, a mile in length: itis 
built on piles, and level; calculating 
from the time it took to pass it, I should 
think it rather over-rated at a mile; 
three-fourths is probably about the true 
length. 

Geneva contains many elegant houses, 
beautifully placed on the rising shore, at 
the head of the Geneva lake; a situation 
indicating that the name was not bestowed 
at random. 

Canandaigua is a town of villas, built 
on the rising shore of the Canandaigua 
lake, which terminates the picture, at 
the bottom of the main street: the 
lower part of this street is occupied by 
Stores and warehouses, but the upper, 
to the length of nearly two miles, con- 
sists of villas, or ornamented cottages, 
tastefully finished with —colonnades, 
porches, and verandas, each within its 
own garden, or pleasure ground. The 
prospect down this long vista to the lake 
is charming; if it has a defect, not to 
the eye, but to the mind, it arises from 
a consideration of the perishable mate: 
rials with which these elegant buildings 
are constructed, impressing an idea of 
instability, like pleasure houses raised 
for an occasional festival. A fertile soll 
and industrious pupulation, are, how: 
ever, bases on which brick will succeed 
to wood, and stone to brick. 

ROCHESTER. 

Rochester is built immediately pe 
great falls of the Genesee, about eign 
miles above its entrance into Lake On 
tario. It is four years since the yamnel 
axeman began to dispossess the va 
nymphs, or rather the wolves and ” 
of this neighbourhood; and the 
now contains one hundred good houses, 
furnished with all the convemences : 
life; several comfortable taverns, 4 a. 
cotton-mill, and some large veep » 
Town lots fetch from 500 to 1000 do and 

1 











and are tising in value rapidly. The 
whole village is as @ semmer hive, full 
of life, bustle, and activity. Its site is 
grand: the Genesee rushes through it, 
like on arrow, over a bed of limestone, 
and precipitates itself down three ledges 
of rock, of 93, 30, and 76 feet, within 
the distance of a mile and a half from the 
town: the two first ledges are of lime- 
stone; the basis of the third, as well as 
the adjacent banks, is of the same red 
clayeslate, which every where forms the 
bed of the St. Lawrence. 
THE NIAGARA FRONTIER, 

The peninsula, included generally be- 
twixt the two lakes and the Niagara 
river, obtained during the war, and still 
keeps, the name of the Niagara Frontier. 
The Ouse, or Grand River, the banks of 
which are inhabited by the Six Nations, 
may be considered its western boundary, 
and Burlington Bay its limit to the north, 

The whole frontier may be considered 
as divided into two plateaux: the upper, 
on a level with Lake Erie; the lower, 
sloping from the foot of the ridge to Lake 
Ontario, There is a marked geological 
distinction betwixt these two tracts, Im- 
mediately below Queenston ail traces of 
limestone disappear. 

A decided preference is given by set- 
tlers to this neighbourhood : on our side, 
the banks of the Grand River were long 
since Chosen by the Six Nations for their 
fertility ; and from thence, to the Thames 
and Long Point, are the finest farms in 
the province, The whole of the Ameri- 
can side is rapidly settling, aud Erie, 
built on the site of the old fort, is 
already a considerable town. 

The northern point of the frontier, at 
the junction of the Niagara* with Lake 
Ontario, is occupied by Fort Missisaga, 
built opp site to the American fort, 
Niagara, which it is thought to coms 
mand: it is Star-shaped, and intended 
to be faced with stone, should thé ex- 
pence be deemed convenient. From 
hence to Fort George there is abouta 
mile of flat ground, mostly occupied by 
the village of Newark, which has in great 


Part been rebuilt, 


Wood, and, beirg generally placed on 


rames, without foundation, seem to 
give a stranger no more reason to expect 
to find them standing when he next trae 
vels that way, than the tents of an Arab, 
Or the booths of an annual fair. There 
's one large inn, of.a gay exterior; but, 
being commonly crowded with guests, is 


oo, 


The houses are of 





* The St. Lawrence, betwixt the two 
lakes, is commonly called the Niagart. 
Montury Mae, No. 314, 
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half finished, half furnished, and miseras 
bly dirty: beds, indeed, are in more 
than comfortable abandance; it being 
no easy matter to squeeze betwixt each 
two of the dozen crowded into a room. 

_ Betwixt Newark and Queenston, the 
river is separated from the road by a 


‘light wood, through which it breaks on 


the sight at intervals, frequently with the 
top-sails of a schooner gliding just above 
its banks, and the tufted woods of the 
American shore beyond, On the right 
there is an unbroken succession of luxue 
riant orchards, corn-fields, and farm. 
houses; a rare and interesting sight in 
Canada, © 
YORK. 

York, being the seat of government for 
the upper province, is a place of consi- 
derable importance in the eyes of its ine 
habitants; to a stranger, however, it 
presents little more than about one hun. 
dred wooden houses, several of them 
conveniently, and even elegautly, baile, 
and I thnk one, or perhaps two, of 
brick. The public buildings were de 
stroyed by the Americans; but, as no 
ruins of them are visible, we must con. 
clude, either that the destruction ex. 
ceeded the desolation of Jerusalem, or 
that the loss to the arts is not quite irre~ 
parable, I believe they did not leave 
one stone upon another, for they did not 
find one. Before the city, a long flat 
tongue of land runs into the lake, called 
Gibraltar Point, probably from being 
very unlike Gibraltar. York, wholly use» 
less, either as a port or military post, 
would sink into a vilage, and the seat of 
government be trausterred to Kingston, 
but for the influence of those, whose 
property in the place would be depreci- 
ated by the change. 

THE MOHAWES. 

The Mohawks have always been es- 
teemed the head of the confederacy of 
the Five Nations, They were strongly 
attached to the British interest, and first 
followed Sir Wailiam Johnson into Ca- 
nada, under their chieftain, “ the Mon- 
ctor Braudt.” The Monster had, hows 
ever, some good qualities. He accus- 
tomed his people to the arts of civilized 
life, and made farmers of them. He 
built a church, and translated one of the 
Gospels into the Mohawk language; for, 
like Clovis and many of the early Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish Christians, he con» 
trived to unite much religious zeal with 
the practices of natural ferocity. Hts 
grave is to be seen under the walls of his 
church. I have mentioned one of his 
sons; he has also a ~— living, who 
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would not disgrace the circles of Euro- 
pean fashion: her face and person are 
fine and graceful: she speaks English, 
not only correctly, but elegantly; and 
has, both in her speech and manners, a 
softness approaching to Oriental languor: 
she retains so much of her national dress 
as to identify her with her people, over 
whom she affects no superiority, but 
seems pleased to preserve all the ties and 
duties of relationship. She held the in- 
fant of one of her relations at the font, 
on the Sunday of my visit to the church, 
The usual church and baptismal service 
was performed by a Dr. Aaron, an Ine 
dian, and an assistant priest; the con- 
gregation consisted of sixty or seventy 
persons, male and female: many of the 
young men were dressed in the English 
fashion, hut several of the old warriors 
came with their blankets folded over 
them like the drapery of a statue; and 
in this dress, with a step and mien of 
quiet energy, more forcibly reminded me 
of the ancient Romans than some other 
inhabitants of this continent, who have 
laid claim to the resemblance. Some of 
them wore large silver crosses, medals, 
and other trinkets, on their backs and 
breasts; and a few had bandeaus, orna- 
mented with feathers, Dr. Aaron, a 
grey-headed Mohawk, had touched his 
cheeks and forehead with a few spots of 
vermillion, in honour of Sunday: he 
wore a surplice, and preached at consi- 
derable length; but his delivery was un- 
impassioned, and monotonous in the ex- 
treme. Indian eloquence decays with 
the peculiar state of society to which it 
owed its energy. 

The Mohawk village stands on a little 
plain, looking down upon the Grand 
River; upon the alluvion of which the 
inhabitants raise their crops, chiefly of 
Indian corn, ‘Their houses are built of 
logs, rudely put together, and exhibiting 
externally a great appearance of neglect 
and want of comfost. Some few areina 
better condition. The house belongin 
to Brands family resembles that of a 
petty English farmer; Dr. Aaron’s was 
neat and clean. ‘The doctor, who had 
been regularly ordained, and spoke very 
good English, told me the village had 
been much injured by the war, which 
bad put a stop to its improvements, and 
dispersed the inhabitants over the coun- 
try. This is probable enough: the In- 
dians advance towards civilized life with 
a forced motion, and revert to habits of 
warfare aod: wandering with a natural 
rebound. The Cuyugas seem to have 
made less progress than the Mohawks 


: . 


towards domestic accom i 
fire is still in the middleof tha ni 
the earth, or a block of wood, suff : 
for chair and table; and planks am 
ranged round the walls, like cabin birthe 
form their beds, They seemed ver 
cheerful, though with little reason: fot 
their crop of Indian corn, which the 
were now drying and busking, had bee, 
spoiled by premature frost, and, in com. 
mon with all the other Indians of the 
settlement, their only resource ageing 
starvation was the British commissariar 
They confine themselves to the cultiva, 
tion of Indian corn, because it requires 
little labour, and of that sort which may 
be performed by women; the conse. 
quence is, that a single frosty night 
strikes them with famine, or at leax 
throws them for support upon the maga. 
zine of Kingston. The evil and remedy 
may from the same source: an hx 

itual dependance on our bounty de 
stroys, by rendering needless, all exer. 
tion towards selfesupport. But from the 
system of Indian tutelage results the ne. 
cessity of guardianship, that is, of the 
Indian department, through which some 
thousands of the public money are annv- 
ally filtereds plentiful harvests on the 
Grand River would destroy golden crops 
of place and patronage. , 

The whole of the settlements are rech- 
oned to furnish about 500 warriors to 
our government. These, if not the best, 
are certainly the dearest, of our allies; 
besides the support ef themselves aud 
their families during war, several thow 
sands are expended annually in_ clothing 
and nickenacks, under the name of pres 
sents. Every accidental loss, from failure 
of crops or other disasters, they are in 
the habit of expecting should be mace 
good by the liberality of their ‘ Grest 
Father,” whose means and generosity 
they are well disposed to consider as Wi 
bounded ; an idea which his agents aré 
little careful to repress. During the late 
war they behaved with the cautious od 
rage of German auxiliaries, evidently 
considering it their first interest [0 spare 
themselves—their second, to serve their 
father; a mode of conduct which was 
nearly resented by the more enterprisilg 
warriors of the west, who had taken up 
the hatchet from a strong feeling of ze 
cessity and hatred to the encroachmen 
of the Americans. 

BUFFALOs 6s 

Buffalo was among the frontier ¥! ps 
burnt during the war; not i . 
left standing. It is now not mere} 


flourishing village, but a consider 
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town, with shops and hotels, which 
might any where be called handsome, 
and, in this part of the country, asto- 
nishing. Its situation is highly advan- 
tageous, forming the extremity of the 
new line of settied country already de. 
scribed, and communicating by the lakes 
with the Western States of the Union, 
and the two Canadas. The American 
side of Lake Erie is also settling fast, 
and Erie is already a thriving town. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia is as much complained 
of for its architectural regularity, as most 
other cities are for the reverse. Large 
towns have commonly grown up from 
casual and insignificant beginnings ; but, 
in planning the capital of a state, it 
would have been as singular an absurdity 
to have made the streets crooked, as tu 
have built the houses upon models of the 
13th century: it is difficult to say, why 
rectilinear uniformity should be more in- 
supportable than curvilinear. All the 
streets of Philadelphia are spacious; 
the names of many of them, as Sassafras, 
Chesnut, Locust, &c. record their sylvan 
origin; and the rows ef Lombardy pop- 
lars, with which they are shaded, seem 
a second revolution in favour of vegeta- 
tion, The private houses are charac- 
terised by elegant neatness; the steps 
and window sills of many of them are of 
grey marble, and have large mats placed 
before the doors. The streets are care- 
fully swept, as well as the foot-paths, 
which are paved with brick. The shops 
do not yield in display to those of Lon- 
don, nor are the tradesmen less civil and 
attentive, 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Philadelphia contains an Academy of 
the Fine Arts, founded ia 1805 by vo- 
Juntary contribution, and soon after in- 
corporated by the legislature. It has a 
handsome building, containing rooms for 
drawing and-public exhibitions, In the 
hall of statuary, besides numerous casts, 
are several pleasing pieces of Italian 
sculpture, particularly two Bacchantes. 

he picture gallery contains several ex- 
cellent pictures of the old masters, and 
a large collection of the modern. 

Society ia Philadelphia (and what 
may be said on this point with regard to 
Philadelphia, applies with double force 
to all other parts of America,) is yet in 
its infancy, By society, I mean the art 
of combining social qualities, so as to 
Produce the highest degree of rational 
enjoyment; this supposes a common 
stock of ideas on subjects generally inte- 
resting, and a manner of giving them 
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circalation, by which the self-love of 
each may be at once roused and satisfied, 
Public amusements, the arts, such lite- 
rary and philosophical topics as require 
taste and sensibility, without supposing 
a fatiguing depth of erudition, a mo- 
rality rather graceful than austere, and 
a total absence of dogmatism on all sub- 
jects, constitute many of the materials 
for such an intercourse. In Philadel. 
phia, public amusements are nothing ; 
the fine arts little considered, because 
every man is sufficiently occupied with 
his own business; for the same reason, 
questions of mere speculation in litera- 
ture or philosophy would be looked upon 
as a waste of time; in morality, every 
thing is precise; in religion, all is dogma, 

Religious toleration has produced in 
America an effect, which, though natu- 
ral, is curiously the reverse of what the 
advocates for a church, “ by law esta- 
blished,” commonly predict. <A free 
competition, on the contrary, not only 
Stimulates the zeal of all, because one 
sect has no advantage over another, ex- 
cept what it acquires by its own exer- 
tious, but, in the many shades of helief it 
offers to the public choice, there are 
few so fastidious as not to find some co- 
lour suitable to their own complexion ; 
and, as every proselyte is a genuine vic- 
tory, the stray sheep from one fold are 
very quickly caught up and penned in 
another, —There are 42 churches in Phi- 
ladelphia: Roman Catholic, Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Quaker, Free Quaker, 
Swedish Lutheran, German Lutheran, 
German Reformed, Associate, Associ- 
ate Reformed, Covenanters, Methodists, 
Christian church, Moravian, Universal- 
ist, Independent, Unitarian, Jewish. To 
fall in with none of these would indicate 
a surprising eccentricity of character, 
not likely to meet with much indulgence; 
and, having chosen one, the American 
would consider that, like a trade, it was 
seriously to be followed, and no longer 
speculated upon, 

BALTIMORE. 

While I was in Baltimore I saw a 
sketch of the city, taken in 1750; it 
then consisted of about half a dozen 
houses, built round the landing. place: 
it now contains 50,000 inhabitants, and 
is growing rapidly. Here are reckoned 
to be some of the largest fortunes in the 
Union, that is, of from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 dollars, Tu strangers, the po- 
lished hospitality of its inhabitants rene 
ders it a pleasanter residence than Phi- 
ladelphia. ; 

The public buildings of Baltimore, 
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being all of brick, have little architectu- 
ral beauty; they evince the prosperity 
and good polity, rather than the taste, of 
the city. There is, however, a monu- 
ment erecting to the memory of Wash- 
ington, ina kind of park adjvining the 
town; it consists of a marble column, 
adorned wiih trophies in bronze: the de. 
sign, like the man whose fame it records, 
is nobly simple. 
WASTIINGTON. 

The traveller, having passed through 
Bladensburg, on the east branch of the 
Patuxent, where the action was fought, 
which the Americans have nick-named 
the “ Bladensburg races,” crosses a sandy 
tract, interspersed with oak barrens and 

ine woods, until sudd:nly mounting a 
fittle rise, cluse to a poor cottage with 
its Indian corn patch, he finds himself 
opposite to the Capitol of the Federal 
city. Ft stands on an ancient bank of 
the Patowmac, about eighty feet above 
the present level of the river, the course 
of which it commands, as well as the ad. 
jacent country, as far as the Alleganey 
Ridges. The edifice consists of two 
wings, intended to be connected by a 
centre, surmounted by a dome or cus 
pola. The design is pure and elegant, 
but the whole building wants grandeur, 
Each wing would not be a large private 
mansion: the interior has consequently 
a contracted appearance, a kind of eco- 
nomy of space disagreeably contrasting 
with the gigantic scale of nature without, 
as weil as with our ideas of the growing 
magnitude of the American nation. The 
staircase, which is a kind of vestibule to 
the impression to be produced by the 
whole building, is scarcely wide enough 
for three persons to pass conveniently. 
The chambers of the senate and repre- 
sentatives are of very moderate dimen. 
sions, and the jodgment-hall, with its 
low-browed roof and short columns, 
seems modelled after the prison of Con- 
stance in Marmion, 

From the foot of the Capitol Hill there 
runsastraght road, (intended to be a 
street,) planted with poplars for about 
two miles, to the president’s house, a 
handsome stone mansion, forming a con. 
spicuous object from the Capitol Hill: 
near it are the public cffices, and some 
streets nearly filled up: about haifa mile 
further is a pleasant row of houses, in 
one of which the president at present 
resides: there are a few tolerable houses 
still further on the road to George Town, 
aud this is nearly the sum total of the 
City for 1816. It used to be a joke 
against Washington, that next door 





neighbours must go through a w 
make their visits; but the jest and i” 
have vanished together; there js 

scarcely a tree betwixt oo 


G ) 
and the Navy Yard, two =hine 


the Capitol, except the poplars I har 
mentioned, which may be Considered ag 
the locum tenentes of future houses, ° 

Land and houses are rising in value 
new buildings are erecting, and, with the 
aid of the intended university, there is 
little doubt that Washington will attain 
as great an extent as can be expected 
for a city possessed of no commercial 
advantages, and created, not by the na 
tural course of events, but by a politics! 
speculation, The plan, indeed, sup. 
poses an immense growth, but, even if 
this were attainabie, it seems doubtful 
how far an overgrown luxurious capital 
would be the fittest seat for learning, or 
even legislation. 

At Washington, during the sittings of 
Congress, the boarding-houses are divids 
ed into messes, according to the political 
principles of the inmates ; nor is a stran- 
ger admitted without some introduction, 
and the consent of the whole company, 
I chanced to join a democratic mess, and 
name a few of its members with gratitude, 
for the pleasure their society gave me: 
Commodore Decatur and his lady, the 
Abbé Correa, the great botanist and 
plenipotentiary of Portugal ; the secretary 
of the navy, the secretary of the navy 
board, known as the author of a bu 
merous publication, entitled “John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan,” with eight or 
ten members of Congress, principally 
from the Western States, which are genes 
rally considered as most decidedly hostile 
to England, but whom J did not on this 
account find less good-humoured and 
courteous, 

The president, or rather his lady, 
holds a drawing-room weekly, during the 
sitting of Congress. He takes by the 
hand those who are presented to him ; 
shaking hands being discovered In Ame- 
rica to be more rational and manly than 
kissing them. Nothingin these assemblies 
more attracted my notice than the exe 
traordinary stature of most of the vw 
ern members; the room seemed eo 
with giants, among whom mete, 
sized men crept like pigmics. I ~~ 
not well to what the difference wt . 
attributed, but the surprising growth 0 
the inhabitants of the Western States is 
matter of astonishment to those © om 
Eastern, and of the coast line Coe wal 
The only persons to be compare’ © 


these Goliahs of the West, widian 
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Indian chiefs from Georgia, Chactaws 
er Chickasaws, who, having come to 
Washington on public business, were pre- 
sented at Mrs. Madison's drawing-room. 
They had a still greater appearance of 
muscular power than the Americans; 
and, while looking on them, I compre- 
hended the prowess of those ancient 
knights, whose single might held an 
army in check, ‘fand made all Troy 
retire.” 
CONGRESS. 

The sittings of Congress are held in a 
temporary building, during the repair of 
the Capitol: I attended them frequentiy, 
and was fortunate enough to be present 
at one interesting debate on a change in 
the mode of presidential elections: most 
of the principal speakers took a part in it: 
Messrs. Gaston, Calhoun,and Western, in 
support of it; Randolph and Grosvenor 
against it. The merits of the question 
were not immediately to be compre- 
hended by a stranger; but their style of 
speaking was, in the hivhest degree, 
correct and logical, particularly that of 
Mr. Western of New Hampshire, whose 
argumentative acuteness extorted a com- 
pliment from Mr. Kandolph himself, 
“albeit unused to the complimenting 
mood.” Mr. Grosvenor, both in action 
and language, might be considered a 
finished orator, as far as our present 
notions of practical oratoryextend. Mr. 
Randolph whose political talents, or 
rather political success, is said to he 
marred by an eccentric turn of thought, 
which chimes in with no party, seems 
rather a brilliant, than a convincing, 
speaker ; his elocution is distinct and 
clear to shrillness, his command of lan- 
guage and illustration seems unlimited ; 
but he gave me the idea of a man dealing 
huge blows against a shadow, and wast- 
ing his dexterity in splitting hairs: his 
political sentiments are singular: he con- 
siders the government of the United 
States as an elective monarchy: ‘*Tor- 
ture the constitution as you will,” said 
he, in the course of the debate, “ the 
President will elect his successor, and 
that will be his son, whenever he has 
one old enough to succeed him.” No 
Expressions are used either of approha- 
tion or the contrary; whatever may be 
the opinion of the House, the most per- 
fect attention is given to each member ; 
hor, however long he may speak, 1s he 
ever interrupted by those indications of 
impatience so common in our House of 
Commons. This may reasonably be ac- 
counted for by supposing that their ave- 
rage speeches are in themselves better; 


or, more agreeably, by conjecturing thet 
the American idea of excellence is pus 
at a lower standard than our own. Both 
the talents, however, and behaviour of 
the members seem worthy of the gos 
vernment, and of what America is, and 
may be. Their forms of business and 
debate nearly resemble those of our pare 
liament; always excepting wigs and 
gowns, a piece of grave absurdity well 
omitted: for "tis surely an odd conceit 
to fancy the dignity of the first officers of 
states attached to, or supported by, 
large conglomerations of artificial hair, | 
MOUNT VERNON, 
Crossing the Patowmac by a wooder 


bridge, @ mile and a quarter in length, 


the toll of which is a dollar, I proceeded 
through Alexandria to Mount Vernon, 
Whatever is worth describing in the 
house, or situation, has been many 
times described: having walked throughe 
the gardens, [requested the old German 
gardener, who acted as Ciceroni, to con- 
duct me to the tomb of Washington: 
* Dere, go by dat path, and you will 
come to it,” said he: I followed the 
path across the lawn, to the brow that 
overlooks the Patowmac, and, passing a 
kind of cellarin the bank, wich seemed 
to be an ice-house, continued my search, 
but to no ¢ffect:—I had already tound 
it: this cellar-like hole in the bank, 


. closed by an old wooden door, which 


had never been even painted, was the 
tomb of Washington, with neta rail, @ 
stone, or even a laurel, “ to flourish o’et 
his grave,” 

It is said that the Federal city will 
finally receive the remains of its de- 
signer; but the dead can wart, and, ia 
the interim, the matter was nearly cut 
short by an attempt to steal the bones 
from their present receptacle, to carry 
them about fora show, The old door 
has since been kept pad ocked, 

MR. JEFFERSON. 

Having an introdection to Mr, Jeffers 
son, I ascended bis jittle mountain on @ 
fine morning, which gave the situation 
its due effect. The whole of the sides 
and ba-e are covered with forest, through 
which roads have been cut circularly, 
so that the winding may be shortened or 
prolonged at pleasure: the summit ts en 
open lawn, near to the south side of 
which the house is built, with its garden 


just descending the brow; the saloon, or 


central hall, is ornamented with several 
pieces of antique sculpture, Indian arms, 
Mammoth bones, and other curiosities 
collected from various parts of the Union. 


I walked with him round his grounds 
to 
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to visit his pet trees, and improvements 
of various kinds. ‘Juring the walk, he 
pointed out to my observation.a conical 
mountain, rising singly at the edge of 
the southern horizon of the landscape: 
its distance he said was 40 miles, and 
its dimensions those of the greater 
Egyptian pyramid; so that it accurately 
represents the appearance of the pyra- 
mid at the same distance; there is a 
small cleft visible on its summit, through 
which the true meridian of Monticello 
exactly passes: its most singular pro- 
perty, however, is that, on different oc- 
casions, it looms, or alters its appear 
ance, becoming sometimes cylindrical, 
sometimes tquare, and sometimes as- 
suming the form of an inverted cone, 
Mr. Jefferson had not been able to con- 
mect this phenomenon with any particu- 
lar season or state of the atmosphere, 
except that it most commonly occurred 
inthe forenoon, He observed, that it 
was not only wholly unaccounted for by 
the laws of vision, but that it had not as 
yet engaged the attention of philosophers 
so far as to acquire a name, that of 
looming being, in fact, a term applied 
by sailors to appearances of a similar 
kind at sea. The Blue Mountains are 
also observed to luom, though not in so 
remarkably a degree. 

It must be interesting to recall and 
preserve the political sentiments of a 
man who has held so distinguished a sta- 
tion in public life as Mr. Jeiferson, He 
seemed to consider much of the freedom 
and happiness of the American people 
to arise from local circumstances.—‘¢ Our 
population,” he observed, * has an elas- 
ticity, by which it would fly off from op- 
pressive taxation.” He instanced the 
beneficial effects of a free government, 
in the case of New Orleans, where many 
proprietors, who were in a state of indi- 
gence under the dominion of Spain, have 
risen to a state of sudden wealth, solely 
by the rise in the value of land, which 
followed a change of government. Their 
Ingenvity iv mechanical inventions, agri- 
cultural improvements, and that mass of 
general information to be found among 
Americans of all ranks and conditions, 
he ascribed to that ease of circum. 
stances, which afforded them leisure to 
cultivate their minds, after the cultiva- 
tion of their lands was completed.——In 
fact, I have been frequently surprised to 
find mathematical and other useful 
works in houses, which seemed to have 
little pretension to the luxury of learn- 
ing. Another cause, Mr. Jefferson ub- 
served, might be discovered in the many 








court and county meetings, wh; 

men frequent! yheandial te mane 
ness, and thus gave them habits both of 
thinking and of expressing their th h 

on subjects, which, in other rae, “ 
are confined to the consideration of the 
privileged few. Mr. Jefferson has not 
the reputation of being very friendly to 
England : we should, however, be aware, 
that a partiality, in this respect, is no, 
absolutely the duty of an American citi. 
zen; neither is it to be expected that 
the policy of our government should 
be regarded in foreign countries with the 
same complacency with which it is look 
ed upon by ourselves: but, whatever ma 
be his sentiments in this respect, polite. 
ness naturally repressed any offensive 
expression of thems: he talked of oup 
affairs with candour and apparent 
good-will, though leaning, perhaps, to 
the gloomier side of the picture. He did 
not perceive by what means we could be 
extracted from our present financial em. 
barrassinents, without some kind of re 
volution in our government: on my re. 
plying that our habits were remarkably 
steady, and that great sacrifices would 
be made to prevent a violent catastrophe, 
he acceded to the observation, but de 
manded, if those who made the sacrifices 
would not require some political reforma 
tion in return. 

Relative to the light in which he 
views the conduct of the allied sovereigns, 
I cannot do better than insert a letter of 
his to Dr. Logan, dated 18th October, 
1815, and published in the American 
newspapers :— 

“ Dear sir,—I thank you for the ex 
tract in yours of August 16th respecting 
the Emperor Alexander. It arrived here 
a day or two after I had left this place, 
from which I have been absent about 
seven or eight weeks, I had, from other 
information, formed the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the Emperor 
Alexander, and considered huis partiality 
to this country as a prominent proof 0 
them. The magnanimity of his conduct, 
on the first capture of Paris, stil mags 
fied every thing we had believed of him; 
but how he will come out of his — 
trial remains to be seen, That the suls 
ferings which France had inflicted on 
other countries justified some reprisa’s 
cannot be questioned, but I have not yet 
learned what crimes Poland, Saxovy, 
Belgium, Venice, Lombardy, and Geno, 
had merited for them, not merely @ aon 
porary punishment, but that of aap 
nent subjugation, and a destitution 
independence and sell-governenee 





fble of Zsop and the lion dividing the 
spoils, is, I fear, becoming true history, 
and the moral code of Napoleon and the 
English government, a substitute for that 
of Grotius, of Puffendorf, and even of 
the pure doctrines of the great author of 
our own religion. We were safe our- 
selves from Bonaparte, because he had 
not the British fleets at his command. 
We were safe from the British fleets, be- 
cause they had Bonaparte at their back; 
but the British fleets, and the conquerors 
of Bonaparte, being now combined, and 
the Hartford nation drawn off to them, 
we have uncommon reason to look to 
our own affairs. This, however, I leave 
to others, offering up prayers to Heaven, 
the only contribution of old age, for the 
safety of our country. Be so good as to 
present me affectionately to Mrs, Logan, 
and to accept, yourself, the assurance 
of my esteem and respect. 
T. JErFERsoN.” 
The conversation turning in American 
history, Mr. Jefferson related an anec- 
dote of the Abbé Raynal, which serves 
to shew how history, even when it calls 
itself philosophical, is written, The 
Abbé was in company with Dr. Frank- 
lin, and several Americans at Paris, 
when mention chanced to be made of his 
anecdote of Polly Baker, related in his 
sixth volume, upon which one of the 
company observed, that no such law as 
that alluded to in the story existed in 
New England: the Abbé stoutly maintain- 
ed the authenticity of his tale, when Dr. 
Franklin, who had hitherto remained 
silent, said, ** I can account for ail this; 
you took the anecdote from a News- 
paper, of which I was at that time edi- 
‘tor; and, happening to be very short of 
news, | composed and inserted the whole 
story.” “ Ah! doctor,” said the Abbé, 
making a true French retreat, “ I had 
rather have your stories than other 
men’s truths.” --- - — bi a 
Mr. Jefferso’. preferred Botta’s Italian 
History of the American Revolution to 
any that had yet appeared, remarking, 
however, the inaccuracy of the speeches. 
Tudeed, the true history of that period 
seems to he generally considered as lost: 
A remarkable letter on this point lately 
appeared in print, from the venerable 
Mr. John Adams to a Mr. Niles, who 
had solicited his aid to collect and pub- 
lish a body of revolutionary speeches. 
He says, ‘of all the speeches made in 
Congress, from 1774 to 1777, inclusive, 
of both years, not one sentence remains, 
except a few periods of Dr. Witherspoon, 
printed in his works.” His concluding 
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sentence is very strong. ‘In plain 
English, and in a few words, Mr. iles, 
I consider the true history of the Ameri- 
can revolution, and the establishment of 
our present constitutions, as lost for 
ever; and nothing but misrepresentas 
tions, or partial accounts of it, will ever 
he recovered,” 

_ Tslept a night at Monticello, and left 
it in the morning, with such a feeling ag 
the traveller quits the mouldering re- 
mains of a Grecian temple, or the pil- 
grim a fountain in the desert, 

CUARLESTON, 

Strects unpaved and narrow, small 
wooden houses, from among which rise, 
in every quarter of the town, stately 
mansions, surrounded from top to bot~ 
tom with broad verandas, and standing 
within little gardens full of orange-trees, 
palmettoes, and magnolias, are features 
which give Charleston an expression be- 
longing rather to the south of Europe, 
than to the Teutonic cities of the north, 
Perhaps, taking into view its large black 
population and glowing temperature ia 
January, it is not very unlike some of 
the cities on ihe Mediterranean coast of 
Africa. In other respects it is a noble 
monument of what human avarice can 
effect: its soil is a barren burning sand; 
with a river on either side, overflowing 
into pestilential marshes, which exhale a 
contagion so pernicious as to render 
sleeping a single night within its influeace, 
during the summer months, an experi« 
ment of the utmost hazard. Even the 
town is no place of refuge during the 
hottest part of the season: all the inha- 
bitants who can afford it then fly to a 
barren sand-bank in the hirbour, called 
Sullivan’s Island, containing one well 
and a few palmettves: here they dwell im 
miserable wooden tenements, trembling 
in every storm, lest (as very frequently 
happens,) their hiding-places should be 
blown from over their heads, or deluged 
by an inundation of the sea. 

Charleston has a great reputation for 
hospitality, a virtue very generally con- 
ceded to the Americans, eves by those 
who are willing to deny them every others 
in my judgment, their fame, in this rese 
pect, as much exceeds their deserving, 
as in most other cases it falls below it. 
Hospitality, in the true sense of the 
word, means that liberal entertainment, 
which spreads a couch and table for the 
stranger, merely because he is a strangers 
this was the hospitality of the ancients, 
and is still that of the Arabs, Tartare, 
and uncorrupted Indian tribes; it was 
also that of the Americans themselves in 
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2 less advanced state of society: Mr. 
Jefferson told me, that, in his father’s 
time, it was no uncommon thing tor gen- 
tlemen to post their servants on the 
main road, for the purpose of amicably 
way-laying, and bringing to their houses, 
any travellers whe might chance to pass, 
Of such violence not a particle is now to 
be appiehended, at least in the old 
States. While I was in the north, I was 
constantly told of the hospitality of the 
south: At Philadelphia I found it ice- 
bound, at Baltimore there was indeed a 
thaw, but at Washington the frost, pro- 
bably from the congealing influence of 
politics, was harder than ever; the ther- 
mometer rose but little at Richmond, 
and, when I arrived at Charleston, I 
was entertained, aot with its-own hospi- 
tality, but with an eulogium upon that 
ef Boston.—I did not retrace my steps 
to put the matter to proof —The expe- 
rience of an individual would not be very 
conclusive, were hospitality a discrimi- 
nating virtue s but its essence is prodiga- 
lity $ and the name of stranger the only 
requisite passport to its favour, Of such 
hospitaliy the traveller will find nothing, 
except, indeed, his rank or character 
should be such as to give an eclat to his 
entertainers. 


——— 
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Concerning the 


POPULATION or NATIONS; 
Containing 
A REFUTATION OF MR. MALTHUS’S 


ESSAY on POPULATION. 


BY GEORGE ENSOR, ESQUIRE. 
8vo.— Pp. 502.—12s. boards, 


fThe name of Ensor is identified with the 
cause of civil liberty, political reform, 
and human happiness. He combines in 
his writings the energy of Locke, the 
universality of Voltaire, and the orizi- 
nality of Bolingbroke. These are bold 
assertions in regard to a living writer— 
but they are true,—anl, being true, they 
ought to be proclaimed, not merely to 
encourage him to proceed in his exalted 
career, but to induce the contemporary 
generation to consult his various works, 
The inquiry before us affords a fair 
specimen of Mr. Ensor’s energetic style 
and extensive research; but it merits 
general notice as a reply to the doc- 
trines, as impadent as false, of those 
who, having made the world wretched by 
their errors or crimes, seek to charge 
ou the course of nature results for 
which they alone are answerable. ] 


————seee 


EVIDENCE oF EXPERIENCE, 


NUMEROUS populati 
A generally eiteuned a nae hy 


seme have qualified their exorcs.’ 
respecting it, while a few ogling 
lousness as a positive evil, The lav, 
doctrine, whieh appears paradoxical, | 
Shall hereafter investigate: at present, ] 
proceed to specify some of the statesmen 
and philosophers who have favored 
their authority and institutions the A 
crease of mankind. First, of legislators: 
and first among these, the Athenians, 
who rank chief among the nations of an. 
tiquity. 

Among the Athenians parentage gare 
a distinguishing prerogative. Accordin 
to Dinarchus, fathers of legitimate chile 
dren were alone eligible to the ministry 
and to military command; lawfal of 
Spring were also necessary to enable ora. 
tors to address the people. Parents re. 
cruited the democracy, and they were in 
consequence considered by those who 
framed the law more interested in the 
execution of their office. The Athenians 
also enacted compulsory laws to induce 
population, and bachelors were subjected 
to penalties. . 

The Lacedemonians were equally in. 
tent with the Athenians, by rewards and 
penalties, by honours and infamy, to en 
courage population; indeed Plutarch 
couples Lycurgus and Solon, as zealously 
promoting the same object. By the laws 
of Sparta, those citizens who had three 
children were free from watch and ward ; 
and those who had four, according to 
Aristotle, or five, according to Ehiar, 
were exempted from all public employ- 
ments; while those who abstained from 
marriage were oppressed, discredited, 
fined, and the fine reiterated; they were 
also excluded from the schools of exercise, 
particularly from those in which the 
naked virgins exhibited their prowess. 
Incorrigible bachelors were also at cer 
tain festivals dragged round the altars 
end beaten by the women; and, to con 
summate their misery, they sunk - 
the grave hated and disgraced. Anuld 
bachelor at Sparta was reputed a outs 
cast, selfish, and sterile; while the fathet 
of afamily was distinguished m manhooé, 
reverenced in age, and honoured as & 
public benefactor and a common parents 
By his children he enjoyed the preroge 
tive of representing the dignity of the 
state, and by them the desperate ser 
of Spartan patrivts obtained a Ca d 
crown of glory. Of the three bese 
chosen Spartans who sacrificed thems i 
for the liberty of Greece at ThermoPy 











with Leonidas, all, says the historian, 
had children. 

The statesmen at Rome pursued the 
same policy, and by more various expe. 
dients than those adopted by Athens or 
Lacedemon. The jus trium liberorum 
was inserted in the Roman code; which 
equity (such is the language of the law) 
was enlarged for those who had four chil- 
dren, and which again was amplified 
when the family increased to five. 
Children were the most powerful inter- 
cessors for an offending parent; and cri- 
minals, as they enumerated their off. 
spring, reduced the customary inflictions 
of the law. Children relieved the de- 
pendent from subjection: even women, 
who have been degraded in most nations, 
at Rome were taught to regard their 
children as their sureties for emancipa- 
tion, Mothers who had three children 
escaped tutelage; and a freed woman, 
who had four, attained unconditional 
liberty. 

In aid of these inducements, Julius 
Cesar conferred presents on those who 
had many children, and Augustus ins 
creased their amount. At Rome also, 
the married had a distinct place in the 
theatre-—an honour not unimportant 
among a people so fond of exhibitions. 
Married persons were preferred to pub- 
lic employments, and by the ler Papia 
Poppea, their pretensions were advanced 
by one year for each of their children, 
Beside rewards and prerogatives to bribe 
individuals to marriage, the Romans 
enacted penalties and disabilities against 
those who abstained from that contract, 
A legatee forfeited lis bequest, if in a 
hundred days after the death of the tes- 
tator he was not married; and, in order 
that marriages might be contracted for 
the purpose of population, a married 
man without children could only receive 
half of the sum bequeathed to bim. 
Furius Camillus_obliged the unmarried 
with threats and fines to espouse those 
widowed by the wars. Julius and Au- 
gustus Ceasar sanctioned by laws the acts 
of the censors, and inflicted on bachelors 
the fine uxorium. To all these instiga- 
tions by pain and pleasure, superstition 
added its sanction, aod a marvellous 
story was related of the destruction of the 
Fabii, who neglected to obey the ordi- 
nance of marriage. 

Nor should the jews be omitted in this 
summary. To ‘ increase and multiply,” 
they reputed a Divine command, Under 
this impression, some have argued that 
the longevity of the antediluvians was a 
means adopted by Providence for this 
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purpose. Whatever occasioned the pros 
Crastinated being of those people, theré 
can be no doubt of their anxiety tu ens 
large their population: a new married 
man was exonerated from all civil busis 
ness, and he was freed from the paras 
mount duties of war for one year. The 
Jews also held, that to satisfy the law a 
man should be married at twenty years 
of age, and that he who neglected the 
precept of “ Increase and multiply,” 
was a homicide. 

The Persians were not less attentive 
than other nations to the populousness 
of theirempire, Herodotus says, thata 
Persian was re-pected according to the 
number of his children, and that the king 
Sent annual presents to those who were 
so fortunate and so serviceable. Nor 
were the women of Persia without their 
public rewards on such occasions. Plu. 
tarch relates that Alexander doubled the 
gifts to pregnant women, which had 
been instituted by Cyrus, 

Mahomet and his followers have been 
equally zealous for marriage and popula- 
tion. Thornton says, that, at Constan- 
tinople, no unmarried man, or, what is 
esteemed the same, who has not a 
female in his family, would be permitted 
to keep an independent establishment. 
“The women of this religion,” says Lady 
W. Montague, ‘* are taught to believe 
that they best ensure their future happie 
ness by employing themselves in making 
young mussulmans, while those who die 
unproductive perish in a reprobate state.” 

The laws and writings of the Chinese, 
ancient and modern, abound with the 
most exalted expressions in favour of 
marriage and children, 

The civil and religious code of the 
Hindoo considers marriage an indispene 
sable duty: in consequence, Moor states 
that ‘* so universal is matrimony among 
the Hindoos, that it would be difficult to 
find an unhusbanded female of a respecte 
able family arrived at puberty,—that is, 
of the age of eleven or twelve.” 

The ancient Gauls considered their 
countrymen disgraced w ho were unmar- 
ried at twenty years of age: yet the pee 
nalty for cellbacy was not inflicted 
among the Romans, before the bachelor 
attained his twenty-fifth year. The mo- 
dern French have their inducements to 
marriage; and almost all Europeans na- 
tions distinguish by honours, preroga= 
tives, exemptions, privations, pains, OF 
disgraces, (which I shall hereafter parti 
cularize,) the different states of celibacy 


and marriage. 


If we turn from civilised society to 
4N rude 
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rude life, the savage tribes appear still 
more interested for the sufficiency of 
their people by the frequent incorpora- 
tion of their enemies. Heriot mentions 
the Miamacs, Iroquois, and Albinaquis, 
among the Indians, who elect their chiefs 
on account of their numerous offspring. 
ENGLAND. 

The English have added their voice to 
the great majority for the multiplication 
of mankind, Sir William Temple pro. 
posed a tax on bachelors when they were 
twenty-five years old, “ since the late 
custom among us of marrying late or nee 
ver.” Bolingbroke insisted “ that the 
increase of people must be always an ad- 
vantage, and can never be hurtful to any 
state.” Swift as vehemently said, that 
*‘it is an undoubted maxim that the 
people are the riches of a country.” 
Sir James Steuart affirmed, that ‘* the in- 
crease of numbers in a state shews youth 
and vigour.” The Encyclopedia Brie 
tannica concludes, “ as the strength and 
glory of a kingdom or state consist in the 
multitude of its subjects, celibacy above 
ail things should be discouraged.” 
Dagge, ‘* that the strength of every 
commonwealth chiefly consists in the 
number of its inhabitants.” Paley speaks 
of * the importance of population,. and 
the superiority of it above every other na- 
tional advaniage—that it is the true and 
absolute interest of a country.” And 
Mr. Bentham, in the language of Mons, 
Dumont, considers * la force et la 
richesse dune nation—le nombre des 
hommes ?” 

But the laws of England are self-de- 
Siructive on this as on various subjects: 
~—they fix the wages of labour, tax the 
necessaries of the industrious, impose 
the same law on the ingenious and enter- 
or and on the inexpert and doltish, 

ocalize individual exertion ;—all these 
are inimical to the increase and comforts 
of society: yet, if we should believe Bri- 
tish rulers, they have been most anxisus 
for the populousness of the country ; and 
the greater population of a village, town, 
or district, has often been proclaimed 
by them as the triumph of their own abi- 
lity and virtue. : 

MR. MALTHUS, 

Mr. Malthus says, “ It is an utter 
misconception of my argument to infer 
that IT am an enemy to population,—I 
aim only an enemy to vice and misery,” 
in what religion, in what state, in what 
age, does he not exhibit the misery of 
mankind? What is the burthen of his 
theme ?— That population * presses so 
hard against the limits of their food; that 
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their population pressed so hard aps 
the limits of their means of subsistence? 
which he frequently repeats, Does 
not involve all savage and civilised a 
ties, all states ancient and modern, ever, 
European nation now existing, “ a t 
perhaps Russia,” as labouring under is 
pressure? Distress so clings to mane 
kind in his system, that the sum of bis 
philosophy is,—man and misery, no may 
ter whether many or few, whether 
thronged in cities, united in towns, cyl. 
tivating the earth, pasturing herds of 
cattle, hunting nature’s commoners, 
in every variety of life, in every shade of 
being, mankind exceeds the subsistence 
which the earth affords; 
No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts 
there, 
But the chamelion, who can feast on air, 


In the same disregard of his principles 
and argument, he says, an increase of 
population is a greut positive good, when 
it follows its natural order;—and he con 
siders the natural order, contrary to Sir 
James Steuart, multiplication of people 
in consequence of extended agriculture. 
Yet what is more broadly advanced by 
him ?—is it not his primary position; isit 
not the aim of his argument; does it not 
intervene in his details—that man by 
nature tends to increase beyond the 
increase of subsistence, and this with 
accelerated progression? He states in 
the beginning of his treatise, that popw 
lation has a constant tendency to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. To the 
same effect, he says, ‘ the? tendency to 
early marriages is so strong that we wait 
every possible help that we can get W 
counteract it.” Here this natural ten 
dency is so strong, that it requires, 8 
cording to him, a double check. Is thi 
tendency natural or not? Will be say 
is unnatural ?—Yet it is to be counter 
acted by every possible means, he 7 
because it is pernicious. And yet ” 
Malthus also says, *¢ We cannot but 
conceive that it is an object of the wd 
tor that the earth should be repleninns 
and it appears to me clear, that ths 
would not be effected without a tend 
in population to increase faster i; 
food: and, as, without the present . 
of increase, the peopling of the rae 
does not proceed very rapidly, hea that 
undoubtedly some reason (to believe e 
this law is not too powerful for its Hogs 
rent object. The desire of penton apie 
subsistence would be comparative’y 1° 
fined in its effects, and would en - 
producing that general activity $0 P 
sary to the improvement of t 
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faculties, were it not for the strong uni- 
versal effort of population to increase 
with greater rapidity than its supplies.” 

Mark this passage. What becomes of 
his praise of population when it follows 
its natural order? which order, in the last 
quotation, he insistsis not the order of 
God’s providence ; for God impressed a 
tendency to population faster than food; 
and that this advance of population was 
necessary to improve the human faculties 
and people the earth, 


Hanc deus et melior litem natura diremit. 


The contradictions of Mr. Malthus 
multiply on every separate topic. He 
talks of the wisdom of the Autbor of na- 
ture, ‘ which is apparent in all his 
works;” and again, ** the laws of nature 
which are the laws of God.” Yet how 
grievously he charges with evil these 
same laws in the following words: that, 
“though human institutions appear to 
be, and indeed often are, the obvious 
and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
mankind, they are in reality light and 
superficial in comparison with the deep- 
rooted causes of evil which result from 
the laws of nature and the passions of 
mankind :” 


Est operee pretium duplicis pernoscere juris 
Naturam. 


This is truly a new way of reasoning 
from nature’s law to nature’s God. But 
it certainly proves one position of the 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
East-India College,—that the subject of 
population is yet in its infancy, it he be 
the master of the art. 

These contradictions and repugnances 
of Mr. Malthus I here mention to justify 
for the present a passing observation on 
his defects; for I shall hereafter, when 
linvestigate his theory, exhibit nume- 
rous inconsistencies in his essay. The 
reason of this sad deficiency -in this 
writer has proceeded from different 
causes, Having originally, as appears 
to me, no very commanding mind, with 
moderate learning, and, by his own 
avowal in respect to this particular sub- 
Ject, very limited knowledge ; he fasten- 
ed a theory on a dispute, and thus ad- 
vanced opinions which he had not inge- 
huousness to retract, and dared not dee 
fend. Finding, on consideration, that his 
original doctrine was narrow, and false, 
and hideous—for what could be more 
false and monstrous than that popula. 
tion was only controlled by vice and mi- 
Sery '—he attempted to restore its credit 
by adding moral restraint to the insol- 
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vent firm of his philosophy. And, in 
order to keep these partners in tolerable 
society, he laboured to reconcile antipa- 
thies aud harmonize discord, Thus bis 
contradictions have increased with every 
new edition; till, in some instances, as 
in that already’noticed, of increase and 
Supplies, tendency and natural, and na. 
ture and God, they resemble a certain 
glorious creed. I know nothing on this 
side the Limbo of vanity to which his 
antitheses in error may be more aptly 
compared, than that puzzle in legerde- 
main by which liquors of different 
flavours and different colours are drawn 
from the same vessel and the same 
orifice. 

It is a dogma of Mr. Malthus, that 
there is a tendency in nature to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. Nor 
is this the whole; for the denouncement 
in the Decalogue, of visiting the sins of 
the fathers on the children, he applies to 
Sinners against his theory; as if breeding 
were condemned and not commanded, 
He says, “ in the moral governinent of 
the world it seems evidently necessary 
that the sins of the father should be vi- 
sited upon their children.” I do not 
perceive the evident necessity of any pu. 
nishment undeserved. We are, howe 
ever, obliged to Mr. Maithus for disco- 
vering that “increase and multiply” is 
Original sin and its punishment also, 

This is among the rare inventions of 
Mr, Malthus,—and it appears in an edi« 
tion in which he says, Ae endeavoured ta 
soften some of the harshest conclustons of 
the first essay. In the first, he consider. 
ed neither children nor parents, but full- 
grown men met at nature’s mighty feast, 
at which a straggler obtruded, who 18 
thrust out, for there is no cover for hum. 
A mighty feast truly, which could not 
afford food fur one casual visitor, Yet 
here he holds to his text: for even at nae 
ture’s feast, to which Mr. Maithus is the 
purveyor, population presses against the 
ineans of subsistence, and the banquet 
of nature shrinks into a short allowance 
ministered by a miser, Reduce this 
figurative language to intelligible prose. 
By what law of natuie do some feast, 
and many want hecessaries—nay, want 
necessaries, that others may feast in spite 
of nature? By what view ot nature, or 
God, or man, do some rejoice in all the 
delicacies of the season=-that is, all une 
seasonable things; and others suffer the 
privations of grat and roots planted in 


due time, and gathered accordingly 


vestions on this subject tha 
ie cae Mr. Malthus. 
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Philosophy, which is the text-book in 


our university, and of course not jaco- 
binical, speaks of another feast, from 
which, he says, * you would hardly per. 
mit any one to fill his pockets or his wal- 
let, or carry off with him a quantity of 
provision to hoard up, oF waste, or give 
his dogs, or stew down in sauces, or 
convert inte articles of superfluous luxe 
ry; especially if, by so doing, he pinched 
the guests at the lower end of the table.” 
Yet, this is permitted by Mr. Malthus; 
and the guest so pinched, is reviled for 
not obeying the repeated admonitions of 
God and nature, 

Mr. Maltius says, no one has a right 
to subsistence when his labour will not 
fairly purchase it. If so, a portion of this 
man’s property is more sacred than that 
man’s life. But, suppose the position 
true, and that aright to subsistence de. 
pends on the labour of the individual :— 
who Jabour? the rich, the aristocracy, 
the proprietors of laid, the holders of 
stock, heirs in their own right, and 
princes by right divine? —Llere again Paley 
interposes: “ It is a mistake to suppose 
that the ricli man maintains his servants, 
tradesmen, tenants, and labourers: the 
truth is, they maintain bim.” Mr. Mal- 
thus may have heard that the strongest 
spirit is drawn from the poorest grape; 
but he has not heard that the greatest 
wealth is produced by the poorest men, 

Mr. Malthus considers that attributing 
in any way the distress of the poor to the 
higher classes of society is a vulgar error, 
and asserting that they suffer by the 
mismanagement and prodigality of rulers, 
is the greatest wickedness: nay, that 
those who impeach human institutions, 
for numerous evils to society, are the 
most successful supporters of despotism; 
e=to which he adds something about 
revolutionary horrors. Tiese are as» 
tounding dogmas. He thinks that go- 
vernments are comparatively inoperative 
respecting the wants and unhappimess of 
the people, and that it depends upon the 
conduct of the poor themselves. Does 
slavery depend on the slaves themselves? 
Did it depend on the people in France 
that the nobles were exonerated from 
taxes? Does it depend on the Irish 
peasantry that the proprietors are absen. 
tees? or on the catholics of Ireland that 
they pay tithes to the protestant clergy ? 
Does it depend on the poor of England 
that they pay for salt a tax thirty times 
the original cost of the article? Did the 
British people war on France in defence 
of the old monarchy and of its priests 


and nobles? Do the people who pay the 
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taxes incurred in that w 
legitimacy ? 

Mr. Malthus abuses the peoples ang 
against none has he been unmensured | 
his slanders than against the British 
people. He says of them, « Even when 
they have an Opportunity of saving, the 
seldom exercise it.” Yet, amidst aggra. 
vated taxation and distress, eight hup. 
.dred thousand labouring Britons are now 
encolled in benefit societies. The fae, 
is, the poor have increased, because the 
wages of labour have not at all advanced 
proportionably to the enhancement of 
the articles of subsistence, and that mach 
capital has been extinguished. As taxes 
augmented, the necessaries of the people 
-—their bread, beer, cheese, tobacco, 
soap, salt, &c.—were surcharged : and, 
as the taxes pressed unequally, some had 
their comforts curtailed, others were 
reduced to a stint; and many, from the 
crowd forced down into the lowest order 
of labourers, have been rendered miseree 
ble. The puorerates (I speak of course 
generally) simply return in alms part of 
those sums which unfeeling landlords, 
griping priests, the state moneyechangers, 
and a rapacious prodigal government 
have wrested from the pittance of the 
laborious, 

Mr. Malthus undertook the subject of 
population in consequence of Mr. God 
win’s ** Inquirer.” He commenced ae 
thor net from mature thought, or after 
profound investigation, but confessedly 
on the impulse of the occasion. His first 
essay having a success which might well 
surprise him, he read, aud he enlarged 
his work. He read, however, not to 
correct his first loose conceptions, butto 
support his prejudices. Thence one 
volume increased in size; it then became 
two; and two became three volumes, 
with appendixes and prefaces and notes. 
Mr. Malthus, however, affirms that he 
is a corrector of prevailing nage 
He also says, “ if the principles whic 
I have endeavoured to establish be false, 
I most sincerely hope to see them ~ 
pletely refuted.” Let.him be gratifie A 

Mr. Malthus says, “ It is not ae 
that a country should have the gen 
producing food in abundance ; bat | 
state of society must be such as to ale 
the means of its proper distribution: ee 
the reason why population goes “ke ) 
slowly in these countries (Siberia, ed 
is, that the small demand for Jabour ee 
vents the distribution. of the pee 
the soil; which, while the ditions 
land remain the same, can alone ? 
the lower classes of society partakers " 
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the plenty which it affords.” Here isa 
check, enormous in its operation, Can 
Mr. Malthus force it under any une of 
his special checks, with any truth or 
consistency? In the countries referred 
to, there is confessedly abundance of 
food; yet the increase of the people is 
checked by the small demand of labour, 
which he attributes to the dispropor- 
tionate divisions of the land.—Here, 
then, this production of food and men is 
obstructed by the vast inequality of pro- 
perty. To what compartment of his 
checks is this check adapted ? And mark 
his contradictions, Te states that * the 
principal and most permanent cause of 
poverty has little or no direct relation 
to forms of government or the unequal 
division of property ; and that, as the rich 
do not im reality possess the power of 
finding employment and maintenance 
for the poor, the poor cannot, in the 
nature ot things, possess the right to de. 
mand them.” I tell you again, from 
Paley, that it is the poor who support 
the rich; and it is contrary to the nature 
of things, forthe richto demand more from 
the poor than they can conveniently grant, 
The question between the rich and poor 
is not Whether the rich should give or 
maintain, but whether they should take 
and impoverish, The unequal division 
of property, in one of the last passages 
quoted, he says, prevents the produce 
of the suil and the increase of the people: 
and yet in the last passage he holds a 
contrary opinions And so much does 
the state of property enter into his eco- 
nomical views, that he insists that the 
specific cause of the poverty and misery 
of the lower classes of people in France 
ig the extreme subdivision of property in 
that country. 

Mark again the effect of the unequal 
division of property in respect to this 
subject, and his confusions. He says, 
‘‘In countries where, from the dpera- 
tion of particular causes, property m 
land is divided into very large shares, 
there arts and manufactures are abso= 
jutely necessary to the existence of a 
considerable population, Without these, 
modern Europe would be unpeopled.” 
Here, again, the forms of government 
and the unequal division of property, 
which he treated as nought respecting 
the comforts 6f the lower orders, are so 
mighty, that, if their perniciousness were 
not counteracted by arts and manufac 
tares, Europe, he says, would bea de- 
sert. So much for his consistency. 
And under what head of morality, of 
vicey Or misery, are we to class the 


check of large shares of property, which, 
without arts and manufactures, would 
have left Europe unpeopled? 

MR. MALTHUS’S HYPOTHESIS, 

He says, “ population has this con. 
stant tendency to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence.” To make this 
Statement very imposing, he avers that 
population increases in a geometrical, 
and food in an arithmetical, ratio, which 
might be summarily dened by the oras 
cular answer our’ sy agiQuw. This per. 
version of the terms ot an abstract sei 
ence has deceived many. He proceeds, 
“* The rate according to which the pro- 
ductions of the earth may be supposed to 
increase, it will not bo easy to deters 
mine. Of this, however, we may be 
perfectly certain, that the ratio of their 
increase must be totally of a difference 
nature from the rauo of the increase of 
population, A thousand millions are 
Just as easily doub/ed every twenty-five 
years, by the power of population, asa 
thousand; but the food to support the 
increase from the greater number will 
by no means be obtained with the same 
facility.” Suppose so; what fact is told, 
what truth is taught, what conclusion is 
realized or approached, in consequence? 
—I can perceive no good in any such 
supposes. Wallace indulged himself in 
exhibiting the geometric increase of mane 
kind in the antediluvian world, amount- 
ing to 206,158,480,201: “ Thus we see,” 
said Wallace, “ to what a prodigious 
multitude mankind must have increased 
in 4200 years: “ yet he continues that 
there was no such increase, nor could it 
be; adding, ‘it is easy to institute a 
calculation according to any assumed 
hypothesis.” Should we follow Mr. 
Malthus in supposing, we might invert 
the terms, and assume that fuod in- 
creased beyond the people by a trancen. 
dental geometry. If Mr. Malthus sup- 
poses that a thousand millions may be 
doubled every twenty-five years by the 
power of population, I may suppose that 
the food of man may be doubled a thous 
sand times in the same pericd: a her- 
ring has 40,000 egys, a cod fish ten times 
that number. But withvut resorting to 
the ichthyophagi, or going beyond the 
earth, it appears that in 1788 two 
bulls and three cows strayed away in 
New South Wales, who in seven years 
increased toa herd of a thousand :—Now 
men lise on fish, and flesh, and grain, 
As to ‘* the incredible increase of a bare 
ley-corn,” I refer the reader to the trea- 
tise of M. P. Knetczmer, counsellor of 
state to his Prussian majesty. ae 
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the power of generation in men equal to 
the increase of the Jews in their sad cap- 
tivity, or greater still, we may suppose 
that the animals which they eat are 
more disposed to generate, as is the 
food of inferior animals, who live on 
shrubs, plants, grain, &c. more apt to 
mwerease than the animals themselves. 
I say, I may suppose on these supposi- 
tions, that the food of man may multi- 
ply far beyond the possible multiplica- 
tion of man; that isy one extravayance 
may rebut another; or rather, that two 
puerile hypotheses may perish together, 

The arithmetical and geometrical ra- 
tios are Jargon. Where property is equi- 
tably divided, and labour free, there 
will be no tendency but to supply what 
is wanting. Mr, Malthus pleads for dis- 
curd: yet, where there is neither force 
nor injustice, all things will repose when 
rest is necessary, and all will move with 
the general impulse. This order the an- 
eients cal’ed the harmonical, 

TRUE CAUSES OF MISERY. 

Strange as it may appear to Mr. Mal- 
thus, man may be made miserable not 
only by overbreeding, but by forcing the 
vigorous into armies, by exacting provi- 
sions, by endless taxation, by rapacity 
and waste, by wars, by court pageants, 
by castle building, by supporting grand 
operas and the like,—all these were in- 
flicted on the poor inhabitants of this 
cold and barren country. When these 
miseries are considered, Mr. Malthus 
might as weil declare against the over- 
breeding of a ship’s crew, men anl 
being aboard, who, being robbed by pi- 
rates, endured short allowance during 
the remainder of the voyage. : 

Let us consider the question of 
pressure under another view: let us dis. 
miss the operation of misgovernment en- 
tirely from the argument, and let us 
make England the ground-work of this 
study. First, I must state, that I do 
not say there is no misery in England; 
on the contrary, I am satisfied that it is 
urgent and extensive. Yet I say, there 
is no grievous pressure by population 
against subsistence. When we talk of 
population and subsistence, we should 
consider all the people and all the food. 
Then, if the sum of one does not exceed 
the sum of the other, there is no defici- 
ency. If, however, one fifth of the 
people take five portions of food, leaving 
the other four parts of the popniation 
short by so much of their proportion, 
this is not properly a pressure of popula- 
tion against food. In like manner, if 
one pagt of the community force another 
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art to labour, while they the 
Sabilont, this is not the Mme 
labour on population; and, supposi 


we spoke of such tyranny in Egy 


po 
Palestine, we would say, the fe de 


Oppressed in one country, and the Ca. 
naanites in the other, 

How in this country it can be said 
that population presses against subsiy 
tence, [ cannot understand, when 4 
much is destroyed; for one half of the 
food on such occasions is burned, ex. 
hausted, evaporated—divided between 
the fire and the air; and then, of thar 
which escapes culinary consumption, 
twice as much is eaten as health requires, 
Compare then in England those who 
waste and eat and drink inordinately, 
with those who live sordidly through 
hecessity,—and the pressure on subsistence 
will be greatly relieved: nor have I any 
doubt but many more die by satiety than 
privatiou. The poor man has com- 
plaints, but they are limited by bis 
means; while the retinue of a rich man’s 
disorders equals the extent of his fortune, 


7 Some by violent stroke shall die, 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemp'rance 
more 

In meats and drinks, which on the earth 
shall bring 

Diseases dire.” 


DOGS AND HORSES. 

I think I might rest the argument here 
against the pressure of population on 
subsistence in Britain; and, if I could 
only strenthen the refutation, I should 
nat increase the proof. But I must ask, 
How can the pressure be entertained for 
an instant by any one who has noticed 
the beasts which the rich support, for 
jollity, for whim, for I know not what, 
by the labour of man, that 1s at - 
expense of the comforts of the poor! 
What shall we say of their dogs? Julius 
Cesar was to blame, who, seeing some 
foreigners at Rome with dogs and vee 
keys in their arms, asked sarcastica ‘ 
the women of their ceuntry had ve ile 
dren. And it may be thought byt — 
who still call Cesar god, that he prop “4 
tically rebuked Frederic the Great, Ya 
honoured dogs and not man with mo “ 
ments. Mr. Malthus — — 
dog-fanciers no, it is the many ’ 
“on poor, is so unnatural as to co ” 
women and increase his kind:— 
become a beggar by rearing blind pup 
he had passed uncensured by ron a 
what are lapdogs and the ee is 
dogs—from king Charles’s spanié a 
kinp’s buckhounds led by the du 


pens of hunters 3" 
Montrose—to tiie studs racelsy 
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racers, and the rabble of pampered idle 
horses which swarm through the land? 
Do these not press on subsistence? How 
much do the savage animals corrode and 
consume of man’s food ? I speak of those 
ereatures shot and hunted, yet preserved 
by those who claim a descent from the 
chiefs of William the Conqueror, and 
who exhibit the game laws as the title- 
deeds of their inheritance. Nothing is 
said of this compound pressure against 
subsistence, which, in respect to the 
effects of population on human food, 
presses of compresses as the vice and 
screw. One idle horse will consume the 
food of two men, and he must be at- 
tended also. Mr. Colquhoun has com- 
puted that inferior animals consume in 
Great Britain eleven millions of quarters 
of grain, and men eighteen millions, 
Would there be a pressure, if what is 
wasted on useless beasts was left in the 
hands of the labourer? I do not say 
given to the poor, but not wrested from 
the industrious ;—the grain imported is a 
trifle in comparison to the food of man 
consumed by useless brutes. 

Nothing, however, is said by Mr. Mal- 
thus on these topics: a lady’s pug-dog, 
or a hound, or a poiuter, is unnoticed; 
but a child too many obtrudes on nature's 
feast. The philosophy of Mr. Malthus, 
his pressure of population against food, 
is a new reading of a celebrated para- 
ble; it is a tale of Lazarus, omitting 
Dives and his dogs. 

EMIGRATION, 

In his chapter on Emigration we are 
assailed with various absurdities :— in- 
deed they are not few, nor caswal, nor 
shadowy; but general and decided. Ile 
says, “© Every resource however from 
emigration, if used effectually, as this 
would be, must be of short duration, 
There is scarcely a state in Europe, ez- 
cept perhaps in Russia, the inhabitants 
vi which do not often endeavour to bet. 
ter their condition by removing to other 
countries, As these states, therefore, 
have nearly all rather a redundant than 
deficient population,” &c. Yet these 
Russians, the favoured among the na- 
tions of Europe, are not permitted to 
emigrate. Mr. Malthus has been at St. 
Petersburgh. Does he imagine that the 
Russians are better fed than the Biitish? 
Why, the people of Britain would con- 
sider Russian fare little better than 
famine; and, by the by, they are forced 
Occasionally to eat the rind of the pine. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

All inventions, except the very ex- 
peusive, generally speaking, which see 
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cure life, increase being: ald this is ace 
knowledged by the greater price re- 
quired for those articles which ave ob- 
tained at a greater hazard of life. Life 
1S €@ private and public concern. He who 
secures a labourer’s life cheapens the 
produce of industry, or prevents its €n- 
hancement with the general rise of prices, 
Let those who are insensible to their 
kind, regard them at least as an item in 
the general account. Sir H. Davy’s 
safety lamp may be considered an ace 
tual discovery of richer mines; for it les- 
sens the labour of extracting coal, by 
adding all those labourers free of expense, 
who would otherwise have been destroy« 
ed by the fire-damp, and by confirming 
the whole body of miners in their ardu- 
ous employment. To substitute ma- 
chinery for climbing boys, will probably 
add something to the amount of human 
life; not only as redeeming victims from 
premature death, but as promoting hy- 
inanity. The atiention to these wretches, 
and to the lunatic poor, (nor should the 
names of Mr, Wakefield and Mr. Ben- 
net be forgotten,) evinces increasing hue 
manity’s and, in my estimation, this 
proves increasing population, Whatever 
generally promotes health, promotes life, 
and, with increasing years, an increase 
of people. Some old men are helpless 
and burthensome—I speak in the unfeel- 
ing phrase. However, I have no doubt 
but that nation, whose people are longer 
lived, (all things else being the same,) 
will be more numerously inhabited— 
Yet, according to Blumeabach, not more 
than 78 persons in a thousand die of old 
age. I have spoken long, I hope not tes 
diously, on health, and on the preserva- 
tion of the lives of young and old: and 
with some shame I admit, according to 
a sordid arithmetic. But thus we must 
meet the new philosophy. I have con. 
sidered each child as representing so 
much stock as was expended in his ge- 
neration and nurture, which, should he 
die prematurely, would be lost. I have 
considered the death of an adult as the 
destruction of a machine in full work ;— 
and in some respects the loss to popula- 
tion isthe same, whether live be ended 
by intemperance or suicide, by tyranny 
or violence, on the scaffold or in the 
field. Each individual 
‘“ like ripe fruit should drop 
Into his mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d, by death 

mature.” ; 

Such is my philosophy respecting an 
important —— connected with the 
increase of population; in which —_* 
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is neither contradiction nor dilemma; 
and in which the best parts of knowledge 
concur with the charities and affections 
of mankind, 

SLAVERY. 

No country exhibits the evil of war in 
this respect more strongly than England, 
Every island and promontory which she 
gains, though purposely to insure her 
strength, constantly adds to her army, 
to her expense, till-she has raised a debr, 
the interest of which equals the present 
rental of her land. All these,—war, 
conquest, standing armies,—directly and 
micidentally waste the substance, destroy 
the people, and enslave them. And in 
my mind slavery contains all sorts of 
depopulation: though so perversely dise 
posed are the apprehensions of some 
men, thatslavery has been considered a 
means of extreme populousness and ex- 
traordinary profits. 

But Mr. Malthus concludes that those 
who are fed must breed :—this isa beastly 
opinion. No matter, says he, how un. 
just or tyrannical is the form of govern- 
ment, and how pernicious the climate, 
population wil! keep itself up to the level 
of subsistence. Truly Mr. Malthus is 
no sentimentalist; he does not even 
divide the sou}, like some of the ancients, 
into the sensitive and the nutritive: the 
extent of a man’s platter measures all 
his capabilities. How many beasts die, 
sooner than eat when confined! how 
many who live, disdain to produce their 
kind! Yet feed man, and he will breed ; 
nay, breed in proportion to his feeding ; 
no matter where, though he be doubly 
plagued both hy climate and despotism. 

Mr. Malthus, in effec’, refers man’s 
race to a lower origin than those who 
derived him from the ape, or from a 
quadruped, or with Maillet from the 
piseatory tribes. Slavery and man are 
incompatible :—I speak of man as a 
rational moral being. Slavery stuns and 
stupifies the civilized creature:——then 
how must it operate on those who have 
not enjoyed habits of intellectual culture ? 
Slavery weakens the arms, and bows the 
body, the mind, the senses; the appe- 
lites, except those which injure, are 
nmpaired by it; and it is alike destructive 
both of the oppressed and their oppres.- 
sors, 

Liberty is the want of man. Von 
Sach, speaking of the slaves in Surinam, 
says, though well-treated, they are de- 
elining in number, while the Bush Ne- 
groes, who escaped from this wasting 
colony inte the woods, have increased so 
& (O press on the possessions of their 
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former masters, 


Did they find 2° feast 
of nature in the wilderness? No; but 
they carried with them an indepe, 

spirit; and this procured for them what 
their masters and fellow-countrymen 
with their cultivated fields, and enpina 
and accommodations, could not attain, 

LIBERTY. 

_ Though T do not say that no free Nas 
tion can become too populous, I presume 
that when the government is essentially 
vicious, the cause of the people’s miser 
is more decisively referable in the fre 
instance to the badness of the gover, 
ment than to the improvidence of the 
people. This is strictly just; for we 
know that nations, formerly poor and 
thinly inhabited, have, with a better go 
vernment, increased in numbers and 
comforts ; and, on the contrary, that 
nations populous and opulent, have, 
with the debasement of their laws and 
constitution, declined not more in people 
than in their enjoyments of life, Yet 
am [ ignorant of any nation, which, pos. 
sessing confirmed liberty and equal laws, 
has become miserable merely by the es. 
cess of its people. 

Having reviewed the state of popula 
tion in different countries and in dissim: 
lar situations, [ conclude that neither 
the populousness of a netion, nor the 
paucity of its inhabitants, is alarming, 
It is bad government and unequal laws 
and disproportioned property that are 
dreadful :—these render the few and the 
many miserable: while a nation well gx 
verned, or rather not misgoverned, ine 
creases in people, ond enlarges thet 
store and their comforts, Thus the 
United Provinces when they spurned the 
domination of Spain,—thus the Amer 
Can provinces on their emancipation 
from Britain,—increased in numbers, 
opulence, and authority. 1 also deny 
that any country in Europe 1s overper 
pled, though Mr. Malthus states the re 
verse; and I am persuaded, on re-€xa 
mination, few will believe that the a 
sery of Furope proceeds from superfoeta 
tion, but from the rapacity and extravas 
gance of the ruling orders. 

STATE OF ENGLAND. , 

The people are poory and grout 
poorer. The cause of this seems 0 wa 
no mystery. Some say, Phe more y 
vive them the more they want. ‘. 
misapplication of funds may na 
the mendicant order, I admit; a tis 
poor in England increase not by whe 


given, but by what is subtracted from 
the people. 


The wealth of states ¥% 
derived from labour, and by labour 1 


must 











must be sustained. It seems equally 
clear, that a certain profit is necessary 
to support capital, and certain waves 
to support labour, Thence it follows, 
that, after a certain charge on capi- 
tal, it will escape abroad or perish at 
home ; that this will affect the wages of 
labour, as it curtails the means of em. 
ployment; and should wages, beside 
their deprecistion in consequence, be 
lessened by direct or indirect charges, 
poverty must ensue, That this has hap- 
pened, I shall evince by a recital of the 
repeated and enormous impositions on 
the people of England. 

The waste of the people’s money by 
the House of Commons is almost incre- 
dible. William Pitt attributed former 
wars to the corruption of the House of 
Commons; and he insisted, that with. 
out reform the nation would be hurried 
mto new debts and new wars, and that 
no honest minister could serve the nation, 
He gave the argument and the example 
—the prophet marveilously accomplished 
his own prediction. 

It is wonderful how any nation could 
support such universal waste, The Bri- 
tish subsidized almost every nation in 
Europe with many millions; and she 
alternately fought and subsidized the 
same nation; she became security also 
for some, and of course liquidated their 
debts. She bound herself tor Austria to 
her Own money-lenders; aud she pays 
them, and must continue to pay them. 
She remitted ten millions sterling to the 
French, due for the maintenance of their 
prisoners, as part of the bonus for their 
submission to Louis. She pensioned the 
emigrant French priests, and continues 
to pay them. She paid Ferdinand’s tra- 
velling expenses from Valencia to Ma- 
drid; Louis the Eighteenth’s from Lon- 
don to Paris; the Pope’s from Buliogna 
to Rome. She, to please the prince, 
raised a monument to the last of the 
Stuarts, Yet all these were but the out- 
ward flourishes of the waste and prodi- 
gality of our sad government. 

MR. CANNING. 

George Canning was not satisfied with 
18,000/, a-year, and the dignity of am- 
bassador during his attendance on a sick 
child at Lisbon, nor with pensions to his 
mother and sisters. Nay, he proved to 
an admiring parliament that this office 
was put upon him; that it was a losing 
trade. He indeed is worth his hire. He 
disdains to reprove innovations which 
embraces every improvement from the 
bavaye state onward, as beneath his high 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 314, 
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displeasure; he wili not tolerate the 
word reform ;—for, while some recom. 
mend oxygen, or vital air, to cure con- 
sumptions, this docteur en droit pre. 
scribes the damps of jails as the only me. 
dicated atmosphere, Mg. Canning is an 
Orator and an ambassador—so was De- 
mosthenes. But Demosthenes damned 
Philip and tyrants. Mr, Canning de- 
Scants against Spence and the Spence- 
ans When Demosthenes was sent 
the republic of Athens to negotiate with 
the ablest monarch of the age, his salary 
was about one shilling a day. When 
Mr. Canning was sent about nothing to 
nobody, he had fifty pounds a day, Yet 
who dare doubt the patriotic virtues of 
Mr, Canning? His virtues shine through 
him ;—nay, virtue is in him like the mo- 
tion of light in diaphanous bodies ;—yet 
does this miserable man call the people 
fickle, rebellious, insensate. When has 
the public voice been declared? The 
people distinctly condemned the slave- 
trade, the corn bill; and they have 
spoken decisively in favour of reforma- 
tion and economy. Time bas justified, 
and will justify, their determinations, A 
sneaking enemy, a trackling associate, 
this sordid man calls all reformers proflie 
gates and criminals. Thus, as he exe 
poses his own unprincipled greediness, he 
riots in popular abuse; and thus he re= 
sestbles the orator Demades, who sold 
his country to Philip and Antipater, of 
whom it was said,—He was as a beast 
after sacrifice, of which nothing remained 
but the tongue and paunch. 
GEORGE ROSE. 

What have been the mighty deeds and 
achievements of George Rose, who ree 
commends saving banks to the people 
while he opens the vowitories of the 
treasury, and who himself, besides lu- 
crative offices, erjys a sinecure of 
80001, a-year, which 1s confirmed to his 
son in succession? If the public money 
were forced out of its direct channels to 
relieve the necessitous and tie distin- 
guished, there might be some colour of 
argument for the abuse. But what has 
this sinecurist performed, which might 
not have been adequately and congenially 
paid by secret-service maney? Ee wrote an 
answer to Charles Fox's Liistory, and 
every observation was false without ex. 
ception, The whole was a tissue of jalse- 
hood. He wrote a pamphlet to prove 
that the influence of the crown had not 
increased; when no faimily, that pre. 
tends to gentility, 1s without a placeman 


t. In this pamphlet, he 
or an expectan an pemp Bren 
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bears testimony to Mr. Pitt’s extrava- 
gance, who bad in 1789 greatly embar- 
rassed himself, and who refused a sub- 
sctiption from ship-owners, &c. to res 
lieve him. 

CONCLUSION, 

When I praise populousness, I mean 
distinctively freemen, Or slaves I speak 
not;—a slave makes one miserable and 
two vicious. Whatever approaches 
slavery deranges mind, body, feeling, 
and language. 

Populousness is good, if the govern- 
ment be good; and, as Lume says, 
“ every country will abound with people 
and their comforts as itis well governed.” 
Under a well-organised constitution, au- 
thentic laws, and their prudent adminis- 
tration, the people will improve their in- 
telligence ; and this will regulate their 
number, by ascertaining their wants and 
conveniences. That constitution is best 
which effects the greatest good to all 
without injuring any. If one obtains 
more than his usefulness merits, if one 
obtains less than his usefulness deserves, 
society is disturbed, and in proportion 
to the amount of the iniquity. Every 
one should possess absolutely his time 
and the profits of his labour: and,as the 


“pains to obtain things teach prudence in 


their use, he who earns will best employ 
In like 
manner, those who contribute to the 


“public should not merely determine the 


necessity and quantity of the suppl, but 
superintend its expenditure :—theiefore, 
that representation is most secure which 


4s most popular; and that 4¢)sinistra- 
‘tion is most efficient which introduces 


domestic economy into the management 
of public affairs. Tillage without tithes, 
trade without excise, intercourse without 
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toll, commerce without dutie 
sions without enforced a 
wages without statutor 
dustry without control 
or tax: these estab 


8, profes. 
Pprenticesh 
Y limitation, in. 
» OF formulary 


lish liberty and secu. 


rity, and consummate human enjoyment, 


n consequence, whatever lessens ¢,, 
pense is good: for expense is supported 
by labour, labour is onerous, and the 
burthen is the people’s, Utility should 
be regarded in all political concerns, and 
utility can only be learned of the people 
through the people ;—the people are the 
eye, the light, the object, and the mirror, 

Far be it from my philosophy to adorn 
one with the attributes of ell, and to 
starve the board of many, that he who 
supports a royal servitude may sicken 
with plethora and kill sense with enjoy. 
ment. Still further be it from me to 
prefer the few to the many: for this 
multiplies a single mischief, transforms 
the dog to Cerberus, and the snake to 
Hydra. The people, the many, the 
commonalty—these are the only legiti- 
mate objects of philosophical legislation, 
What are patricians as contratistine 
guished to the people? Parentage, What 
nobles? The will of one man,—of one 
weak man, made weaker by flattery and 
dominion, It is that monstrous perver 
sion—counting the many as ciphers, and 
one or the few as millions—which has 
occasioned disaster, distraction, revola 
tions in states and societies, and which 
has confounded, outraged, overwhelmed 
mankind in all countries and ages. The 
wickedness and infatuation of ambitious 
individuals to move a great weight by an 
inferior force, and to continue the extra 
vagance, may be called the great war. 
It contravenes the principles of matter, 
of mind, of the earth, and universe. 








*.* The Editor has the rare fortune, in this Number, to complete forty fe 
volumes of a periodical work, which, without undue presumption, he may perm’ 
describe as one of the most popular miscellanies of its time. 


ps 
is editorial career has 


equalled that of Cave in duration, while, in bulk, his labours have nearly y 
doubled. Nor is he afruid of inviting a comparison of this Magazine with that of 
Cave, in plan, originality, and usefulness ; notwithstanding Cave had the good fore 
tune to be wided by a Johnson anda Birch. May the foundation which has been r 
an the existing forty-five volumes serve as the basis of a series which will be continue 

as long as the English language lives; and may the work never cease to support, 7 

equal zeal and consistency, the cause of Science, Literature, and Liberty! 
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Sphynx, discoveries concerning the 159 
Steam safety-valves, Mr. Boothon ° 391 
——» on the application of, in heating 
houses, offices, &c. ‘eo 193, 157 
» on heating hothouses, éec. by 320, 391 
——, Mr. Taylor on cece 391 
—— vessels, Mr.Clarkeon 4. 415 
engine, bursting of one in York- 
shire cece 
——— engines, inattention of those ma- 
naging eerete ee ib, 
vessel fitted up for the North-Pole 
voyage 
Starch, Mr. Lawrence on the difference 
of ~@eeee sees 295 
Stonesfield, remains of a Roman villa 
discovered at eee vo 981 
Stanhope, Lord, Mr. Lawrence on his 
proposed system of logic coos = 5 
St. Sebastian, want of cleanliness at 608 
St. Paul, was he afflicted with weakness 
of sight ? ee ee 315 
St. Catharine, description of the ceme- 
tery of oe ° 100 
Stock debentures, Mr. Dunnon .. 32% 
Strattord, albums at 
-, state of oe ee 4 
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from Liverpool ceee 186 
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Submarine systems, account of Mr. Ful- 
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Suffrage, universal, bad effects of = 
Superstition in Persia cece 
Swabian period, sketch of the — + 495 
Sweeping of chimneys, mechanical, 00 
the success of _ sees 
Sweden, death of the king of, and suc- 96 
cession of Bernadotte °° fet 
Swellings, glandular, on the treatment 0 535 
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Swift’s Works, observations on passages 

in eeee . ecee 420 
Syllables, on the quantity or duration of 108 
Syrinx and tibia of the ancients, illus- 

trations of the oe oe 132 
Sycophancy of the Royal Academy 445 
Taxation, on the connexion of pauperism 

with eres 10§ 
ome, on the system of oo =. 84 
-————, proof of the folly of excessive 544 
Taylor, W. on the plagiarisms of Blair, 

and on the *¢ Peasant’s Fate” ++ 127 
o—-—, Mr. on steam, and ona patent 


gas-stove cose cose 91 
-~—-—, on the state of the Northern 

Circuit eree ee 470 
Tapestry, ancient, embroidered by 

Queen Elizabeth cose 396 
Tamworth, electioneering riot at $72 


Teas, imitation, observations on = « 
Teheran, account of the king of Persia’s 
entrance into eee se = 623 
Tempest on March 4, account ofthe 275 
Tenures, copyhoid, on the origin and 
continuance of eeveve 493 
Tenby, improvements at cece 576 
Thermometer, account of animproved 70 
Thomas, John, his lines to Shakspeare 3 
Thorpe, Dr, on the slave-trade -++ 162 
Theatrical critique cece 417 
Thames above London, Mr. Scott on the 





state of the eee eeee §°3 
Thornton, A. discharge of ee 370 
_— » on the decision in the case 

of eerese eere 380 
Theatres, on the benefit of private boxes 

inthe vee cove 541 


Tiger of South America, Mr. Mawe on 

the eece cece 220 
—— » anecdote of one ib. 
Tibia and Syrinx of the ancients, on the 132 
Timbuctoo, Marocco, &c. Miss Hutton 

on Jackson’s account of esse 322 
Tivoli, description of cee 623 
Torpedo, account of Mr. Fulton’s ** 45 
Tomb ot Marshal Ney, obliteration of the 308 
Toulon, experiments on distilled sea- 

water at ee ee 71 
Tobacco, quantity of, consumed in France 78 
Tombs of the kings of Egypt, discovery 

of the oe ee 542 
Trinidad, Dr. Ferguson on the mud vol- 

canoes at ee ee 258 
Treason and sedition bills, Mr. Fox on the 333 
Trinity College, Dublin, observations on 57 
Trees, Mr. Bainbrigge on the growth of 217 
Travelling in France and Italy, state of 591 
Triads of Civilized Life, translated from 





the Welsh -ese ee 28 
Turin, description of the city of .. 595 
Turkey and Italy, comparison of 591 
Tweed, destruction of the chain-bridge 

over the os ve 192 


Tythes, appropriation of, forbidden 324 


Tynte, C.K. K. esq. on the addresses to 
the Regent, Prince Leopold, and the 
Queen ° ee 191 
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Utica, its situation described co = 638 


Vaccination, attempt to introduce it 
into Persia ee 


——aa——=, negiect of, in Nottingham- 
shire ee ee 474 
» Teport on ad 239 
Varnish, French, method of making 46% 
Varieties, Lirerary aNp Put. 


LOSOPHICAL, 66, 157, 254, 249,444, 540 
Vaugirard, description of the cemetery"of 100 
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Vatican at Rome, contents of the 398 
Vesuvius, description of the craterof 602 
» account of an ascent up 602 
Venice, description of eo 604 
» tide perceptible at oe ib. 
——-, dastardly conduct of the nobles 
of ee ee ee ib. 


Verses, extemporary, written at the 
birth-place of Shakspeare ee z 
Vegetable food, on the advantages of 203 
species, increase of known 258 
Vipers swallowing their young, Mr. 
Smith on ee ee 489 
Virgil and Pope, criticismson ., 400 
Voyage to the North Pole, remarks on a 254 
Volcanoes of mud at Trinidad, Dr. Fer- 
guson on the ecee 258 
— of Shakspeare, account of 
t é sesece eee 6 
Walsingham, Secretary, letter to, against 
stage-plays seee ee 
War, the late, on the demoralizing 
effects of oe 
——, Mr. J. Cobbin on 
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Wars, on erecting monuments to com- 
memorate the late cece 107 
Waldron, Mr. memoirsof —.. ee 375 
Warwickshire, decrease of village-popu- 
lation in eece ee 9? 
Wales, Miss Hutton’s third tour in, 113, 397 
Warrington, new bridge at .e 570 


Walpole, Sir Robert, lines on eo. 
Watson, Mr. on his work on mineralogy 10 
Watts, Mr. his poem cee 523 
Warmth and fineness of the season, 
proof of the uncommon *s 568 
Waithman, Mr. meeting of his friends 27§ 


Water-spout, bursting of one, in the Isle 
of Wight eere ee 237 
Washington, description of °° 626 


Wednesbury, subterraneous fires near 448 
West-Indies, cruel treatment of slavesin 461 
Westmoreland, violent stormin .. 478 
Webb, Mr. on a passage in Young's 
Night Thoughts oe ee 209 
—, C. J. his poem *s 33%» 43% 
Werner, the mineralogist, memoirs of 183 
West, Mr. remarks on his picture of 
Death on the Pale Horse ee 353 
Welsh charity-schools sees 480 
Wellington, saving-banks at —s. s 138 
Wells, number of prisoners for trial at 9 
Wellington, Duke of, attempt to assaé- 
sinate ee ee 57 
West-Somerset Saving Bank, amount of 
deposits in °° ee 283 
Westminster, meeting in = 275 
=, on the late election at = 560 
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Whitbread’s brewery heated by steam 158} Wynne, Sis Ww. W. at as _ th 192 
Whitchurch, saving-bank opened at 285 Society of Arts awarded to — 
Winchester school, insubordination in 479 Yarmouth, meteor observed at se 576 
Winfarthing, large oak-tree at > 495} Ybsambul, description of the temple of : 
Williams, Mr. on his hand corn-mill 316 | Young, Dr. letters between him and Dr os 
Wilson, Sir Robert, his character ++ 560 Richardson oe sere 228 
Winter greens, remarks on ee 244 | Young’s Night Thoughts, Mr. Webb on ' 
Wind @@ a cannon-ball, theory of the a passage in es - one 

phenomena produced by ee 35 , ON a passage in 408 
Wilkinson, Gen, J. his memoirs of his — » Mr. Rickman 

own Times osneee ce 228 


Winchester, number of prisoners for 

trial at eeccee oe 95 
Wivenhoe national schools, anniversary 

of eece 574 
Woolcot, W. his poem ee 50, 240 
World, on the population of the .. 317 
Woolstrope, Pilgrimage from London to 385 
Wooler, Mr. on the celebration of 

Paine’s birth-day eves 67 


On a passage in sees ib, 
Yorkshire, population of the East and 
North Riding of ene< 116 
» amount of cloths milled in, 
in 1817 a. 3 ee 378 
York, new bridge of, opene oe 
» in North America, description of 633 
Zempoullans, their battles with Cortez 429 
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Ackermann, R. for a moveable axle for 

carriages oe oe 242 
Ball, E. R. for paper ee 149 
Baisler, T. for a machine for cutting 


paper eecceoe ec 150 
Brightly, C., and D. Donkin, for a 

printing-press ose oe 530 
Brunel, M. J. for forming tunnels, or 

drifts, under ground ps tbes ib. 


Buck, Wm. for making pipes of clay, &c. 244 
Chabannes, Marquis de, for improve- 
ments in his former inventions 335 
—————, for constructing pipes, &c. of 
metal ee ee ib. 
Clymer, G. for writing presses ee 53 
Cleland, Wm. for bleaching flax, yarn, 
&c. cece 434 
Cowper, E. forimprovements in printing- 
presses cove ib. 
Collier, J. for a machine for cropping 
woollen cloths eee i 
Corty, J. for stills and distilling .. 530 


Dayman, Mr. for plating metals with 
metals 
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Diekinson, Mr: for sea-beacons and their 
moorings eece ee 53 
Dizi, T. for harps ee ee ib 


Fraser, J. for a cooking machine 434 
Hansard, T. C. for printing-presses 53, 333 
Hall, S. for thread or yarn ee 53, 150 
Hague, J. for improvements in sugars 150 
Heppenstal!l, T. for improvements on 

the engine for making chaff .. 434 








Koster, J. T. for wheels and wheeled 
carriages sone 538 
Lewis, Messrs , and W. Davies, for wire 
gig-mills vee 335) 530 
Molle, F. M. for propelling boats, &. 53 
Moult, W. for improvements in steam- 
engines ee oe 434 
Niepee, J. C. for propelling boats, &c. 150 — 
Ogle, H. M. for tea and coffee biggins 53 
Parnall, J. for tinning coco 149 
Palmer, J. H. for purifying gases = §30 
Penwarne, J. for a cock for drawing 
beer, &c. —mseee ee 433 
Poole, M. for steam-engines oe =: 385 
Price, S. for a substitute for teasles 244 
Ronalds, H. for making leather ++ §29 
Shears, D. T. for a machine for cooling 
liquids eece Yr $3 
Stratton, Mr. for improvements in ga3 
apparatus * ee . 244 
Taylor, P. for applying heat, and for 
refrigerators nace oo «= 38 
Tritton, J. for a distilling apparatus — 528 
Turner, John, for plating metals with 
old eee ee 
West, Messrs. for applying motion to 


presses, &c. co” ty ae 
Wheeler, D. and Co. for preparing browa 

malt esece ee : 334 
Whittle, T., and G. Eyton, for a kiln 

for drying malt eae 433 
Wild, Jos. for separating corn, &c, from 
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Abercorn, Marquis of 
131 

Adams, Dr. 565 
Addington, J. Heley 
ib. 

Burney, Dr. 85 
Braithwaite, John 182 
Birkin, James 284 
Beatson, Robert 376 
Bullock, Mr. 465 
Cooke, Thomas 84 
Croft, Sir R. 182 
Cuit, George 374 
Chyreh, John Barker 
457 
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Czerny-Georges 375 
Clarke,Dr.Henry 565 
Dobree, Capt. 467 
Dempster, Geo. 468 
Gedge, Peter 94 
Gifford, John 279, 


375 
Hooper, John 84 
Hall, Sir Robt. 373 
Johnson, Gen. 84 
Jones, Wm. Todd 281 
Keogh, John 566 
Leopold of Dessau, 
Duke 334 


M‘Neil, Hector 279 
Musgrave, Sir Ri- 
chard 373 
Melbourne, Viscoun- 
tess ib. 
Onslow, Sir R. 8&6 
Ossory, Earlof 481 
Ormerod, Mrs. Mary 
570 
Preston, Wm. = 392 
Robinson, Miss 85 
Rhodes, John 186 
Repton, Humphrey 


373> 469 


Russell, Wm. 


279 
Ruding, Walter 380 


Steele, David 466 
Swindell, John §78 
Thorpe, Mrs. 4° § 
Vernon, John = 575 


Walsingham,Lord &4 
Werner, M. 
Wesley, Sam. 
Weber, Henry 
Waldron, F.G. 
Williamson, J. 
Woods, J. §76 
Zenobia, Count 35 
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Aspland, Rev. T. 85 
Beckett, Rev. G. 565 
Blomfield, Rev. C. ]. 
85 

Ronson, Rev. G. 467 
Breselon, Rev. C. D. 
ib. 

Bradley, Rev. W. ib. 
Browne,Rev.G.A.85 
Cadwell, Rev. G. 279 
Chapman, Rev.R.373 
Cook, Rev. J. 85 
Collett, Rev. W. 279 
Cooper, Rev. R. R. 
$85 

Colton, Rev. C. ib. 
Fayser, Rev, J. 467 
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Forster, Rev. S. 35 
Goddard, Rev. C. 85 
Gran,Rev.G.W, 467 
Hart, Rev. T. 85 
Hodgson, Rev.C. 279 
Holworthy, Rev. W. 

H. ib. 
Holland, Rev. Dr. ib. 
Hodgkinson, Rev. J. 
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Holwell, Rev. E. QO. 
ib, 

Hoste, Rev. D. 467 
Hobart, Rev. A.E. ib. 
Iremonger, Rev. F. 
ib. 

Kendal}; Rev. T. 565 


King, Rev. C. 279 
Lawson, Rev. Mr. ib. 
Locke, Rev. S. ib. 
Milner, Rev. G. W. 
T. © ib, 
Mitchell, Rev.W. ib: 
Palmer, Rev. J. ib. 
Partridge, Rev.J. 565 
Phillips, Rev. H. H. 
467 

Pratt, Rev. J. S. 279 
Pretyman, Rev.R. 35 
Prescott, Rev. J. 467 
Renouard, Rev. J. re 
5 

Reynolds, Rev. Q. S. 
279 


Rudge, Rev. T. 467 
Sibthorp, Rev. R. W. 
565 
Snowden, Rev. W. 
467 
Stephens, Rev. M. P. 


373 
Talbot, Rev. T. 467 
Taylor, Rev. G. 565 
Thornton, Rev. L 467 
Treweeke, Rev, G. 

279 
Tucker, Rev. A. 565 
Ward, Rev. W. 279 
Wilkins,Rev. W. 467 
Williams, Rev.L. 565 
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BOOKS NOTICED IN THE CRITICAL PROEMIUY. 
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FEBRUARY. 
Dr. Crichton on the Cure of Pulmonary 
Consumption 


60 


Bennett’s Letter to the Livery of London 61 


Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture ee 
Barton on the Labouring Classes of So- 
ciety eoee oode 
Haigh on Equalized Classes in Superior 
Establishments 
Transactions of the Royal Socjety for 
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1817 oe ee 
On establishing a Literary Society at 
Bedford oe ee 
Harvey’s Poems oe oe 
Hints relative to Native Schools 
The Philosophical Library ee 
Rob Roy sere ee 
Notes on a Journey from Virginia to 
the Llieois oe ee 
MARCH. 
Hall's Voyage to Corea and Loo Choo 
Thorpe on the Slave-trade ee 
O‘Hara’s New South Wales ee 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana eeee 
Brown's Psyche, or the Soul ee 
Pamphleteer ee 


Languinais on the French Finances 
Sinclair on Cash Payments at the Bank 
Cartwright’s Bill for Parliamentary Re- 
form eee oe 
Causes and Prevention of the Epidemic 
Fever 
Shelly’s Revolt of Islam ee 
Beaumont on the Monopoly in supplying 
Beer ee ee 
Britton’s Catalogue Raisonné oe 
Smith on Organized Fossils ee 
Abernethy’s Lectures oe 
APRIL. 
Expedition to explore the River Zaire 
Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole 
to George Montague, esq. ee 
Buxton on our present Discipline 
Neale’s Travels 
Latin Word-Book 





Phrase-Book oe oe 
Leigh’s Juvenile Poems ee 
Rhododaphne oe we 
Galt’s Appeal oe oe 
Vocal Library ee ee 
Walk through Switzerland .° 


Robertson on French Politics 

Lindsay’s Sermon ee ee 

Highmore’s Letters to the Bishop of 
Ossory 

Documents connected with the Question 
of Reform in Scotland ee 


Proceedings of the Guildry of Edinburgh ji 


Sketches of Curvilinear Hothouses 
Yeatmag on the Poor, &c. ee 
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ib. 
ib. 
62 
ib. 


ib. 
ib. 


154 
ib. 
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MAY, 

Fudge Family in Paris eese 

Annual Obituary oe ee - 
Bellamy’s Bible ee oi 
Uwin’s Anniversary Oration ee ” 
Hunt’s Poems oe oe % 


Travels of Marco Polo com ib 
Considerations on English Bankrupt. 
Laws eeeses od ib 
Essay on Agriculture teeeee — ib, 
Letter to the Right Hon. G. Canning __ jp, 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth ib, 
JUNE. 
Byron’s Childe Harold - coos 434 
On the Punishment of Death for Forgery 436 
Observations on the Bible Society ib. 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto ‘of 
Childe Harold tesere ib. 
A few Leaves from my Field-Book ib. 
History of the Theatres of London ib, 
Eton Latin Prosody eovece ib, 
Memoiss of the Duke of Marlborough _ ib. 
A Cruise , 
Confession of the Novice of St. Clare ib. 
What is Genius? teeeee ib, 
Rights of Property vindicated .. 437 
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Journal of a Visit to South Africa ib, 
Essay on the Dry-Rot ceee ib. 
Delusion eoee coon ib, 


Clarke’s Wonders of the World «+ 2b. 
Lord Kinnaird’s Letter to the Duke of — 
Wellington eves ee 1D. 
JULY. 
An Evening at Mount Vernon oe > $33 
Mitford’s History of Greece ee 
Is it possible to free the Atmosphere of 
London from Smoke, &c. os 534 
Lectures on the English Poets « » 
Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain from 
the Theatres ’ 
Samor, Lord of the Bright City ++ i 
Burrows on Parish Registers, dc. ++ 1 
Essay on Spanish Literature o «=F 
Discourse sur les Langues Vivantes 535 
The Question, Who is Anna? ha 
Antonia, a poem eee ib. 
Character, Conduct, and Treatment, of | 
the Prisoners of War at Auxonne, &. > 
Marryatt on the West-India Colonies °™ 
Beppo, a Venetian Story hae <a Ta 
Description of the Parish of Tixall, 10 
Staffordshire 
Collectanea Cliffordiana 
The Northern Courts ib 
History of St. Domingo “e ib. 
Greenland oe °° ib. 
Voyage to Newfoundland and Labrador te tb, 
Matheson’s Book-keeping and Arithmetic t™, 
Account of the Prisons of Iichester * tb. 
Bristol eosece eo 
Collection of Facts in Science and Re 
ligton eseoes ee? ' 
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Albin, J. 251 
Allan, Mr. 444, 536 
Anderson, Dr. 68 
Andreossy, Gen. 
Count 253, 257 
Annaya, Mr. 256, 
534 535 
Arnold, G. 155 
Arrowsmith, Mr. 251 
Armstrong, Dr. 64 
» Mr. 68 
Aspin, Mr. 155, 537 
Ayre, Dr. 544 
Barton, J. 61, 64 
Baynes, bk. D. 160 
Fakewell, Mr. 68 
Burrow, Dr. Wm. 
356, 439 
———, Mr. 54t 
Bary, J. M. 154 
Barnewell, RLV. 155 
Barth, Mr. C.K. 162 
Bathurst,Kev. H. 157 
Bankes, Henry, 255, 
347 
Barrett, E.S. 439 
——, Mr, 445 
Barker, C.H. 9347 
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Batty, E. f. 3438 
Bajor, M. 44c 


Barney, Messrs, 445 
Bateman, Dr. 446 


Baget, M. 448 
Banks, Sir Jos. 546 
Beaie, j 547 


Berthoilet, M. 259 
Belzoni, M. 541 
iicnger, Miss ss 
Bell, Charles 5 37 
Bennett, Hon. G. H. 

61, 65 
Bentham and Ray, 

Messrs. 


$45 
Bernard, SirT. 64 


Beaumont, J T. Be 
154, 156 
Beechy, Lieut. 254 
»Sir Wm, 444 
Beilamy, Johan 344 
Bedturd, Duke of 354 
Beaume, M. La 644 
Bertrand, M.de 545 
Bishop, H. R. 5 
Burbeck, M, 63, 65 
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Biot, M. 440 
Biggs, Mr. 445 
Blunt,C.M. 439 
Blore, Mr. 541 
Bloomfield,Mr. R. 66 
Blaquiere, E, 67,439 
Black, John 155 
Biuck, T.H. 257 
Bonaparte,Lucien 447 
Bowdler, I’. 459,258 
—-, Rev. J. §39 
Bouteswick,Prof. 162 
Bowyer, C. 63 
Bossut, M. L’Abbe 
64, 249 

Bosquett, Captain 
355» 438 
Boosey, Mr. 155 
Bostock, Dr. 160, 
446, 544 
Boudinot, E. 157 
Bowles, Rev. W. L. 
: 539 
Boog, Rev. Dr. 159 
Booth, G, 438 





_ Boydell & Co. Messrs, 


255 
Bennycastle, Captain 
446 

Broglie, Duc de 499 
Brande, Mr. 446, 546 
Brunton, Mr. 158 





—, Dr. 539 
Brook, Kev. R. 447 
Bray, W. 158 
Bramsen, J. i<8 


Bradtord, A. 157 
Brun, Malte 356 
Brocket, J.T. 156 
Brewster, Dr. 355 
Britton, Mr. 154, 348 
Braham, Mr. 161% 
Brown, Dr. A. 189 
» W. 537 
———-, Rev. D. 348 
, John 452, 











254, 257 
———, Thos. 156 
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536 
Brydges, Sir E. 153 
Beewer, J.M. 155 
Bray, W. 251 
Brehier, J. H. 159 
Brimton, Dr. 3.48 
Brayley, E,W. 537 
Bransen, J. 539 
Bristed, Mr. 545 
Butler, W. 65 
—-, T. H. 15% 
Burgess, Sir J.B. 65 


Buchan, Capt, 161, 


254 
Buxton, T.T. 240, 
252, 536 
Bullock, Mr. 
Buchan, Earl of 526 
Burrows, Dr. §34,538 
Byron, Lord, 65, 348, 
434, 535 
Byerley, Sir J. 446 
Carlisle, Mr. N. 67 
Candler, S. 241 
Cartwright, Major 
153 
Calcott, Mr. = 445 
Carlyle, R. 156 
Canova, M. 546 
Carwithen, Rev. B.S. 
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‘ Campbell, Rev.D. ib. 


9 Dr.C. 253 
Carey, Dr. 251, 256, 
436, 438, 544 


——, Wm. 347 
Catlow, Rev. W. 251 


Casas, Count la 449 
Carmichael, Mr. 542 
Carrieres, M. de $44 
Chalmers, T. 65 
Chabannes, Marquis 
de 538 
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Tae INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM or EDUCATION 


IT is now above twenty years since the Proprietor FA 
mitted to Conductors of Schools the first specimens o 





the under-mentioned Works 


that series of im 
Books which he had planned for the purpose of facilitating th f improved Elemen 


€ Lnstructi 
and rendering the acguirement of Knowledge at once pieasant, rapid, pry Youth 

This System has since been known to the world under the denomination G the 
IxtenRroGative System; and, as opposed to some popular mechanical Systems, its 
Fnventor has also defined it, by way of eminence, the Tuiyktne or INTELLECty 
System—from the obligation To THINK, or mentally work, on the subject of s 4 
which it imposes on the pupil; and from the genera improvement of the Mb 
tua Facu ties, of which habitual mental exercise is a necessary consequence, 

This System, in the popular works published under the names of Gotvsmitit, Buarg 
Barrow, Anarr, &c. has been introduced into nearly every School of churacter ‘a 
the British Empire, and has met with a degree of approbation far exceeding the ori. 
ginal expectations of its author. The principle of teaching by Questions wituovt 
Answers, which requires that the pupil should furnish answers (o questions, often 
complicated, from the scattered data of his book, demanded various preparations on 
the part of the tutor; but the publication of the Tutor’s Key, containing answers 
to above six thousand questions, has removed every difficulty in practice. 

Among the competitors of the Interrogative System, the respected name of Pestas 
3o2zzt has appeared; but it ought to be known that his System is precisely that to 
which the public atiention is new invited, but which was taught in England many 
years before the name of Pestat.ozzi in any manner transpired. Others have annexed 
questions to their books, and claimed kindred merit ; but, by an unhappy misconception 
of the principle, their questions accord in arrangement exactly with the order of 
the data to which they refer, and therefore afford no exercise to the intellectual fae 
culties. Ohers, again, have so fur mistaken the term“ INvERROGATIVE SysTEM "as to 
obtrude on the public, under its sanction, a series of books on the obsolete plun of ques- 
tion and answer. While others have basely imitated both the inventor's plan and his. 
books, and have produced various superficial, oulgar, and inadequate, compilations, 
whose only recommendations have been their close imitation of his Title Pages, Types, 
Ornaments, and Bindings. 

As a means of protecting the Public against all such artifices, and of supporting the 
reputation of his series of Books. he has therefore judged it expedient to suijoina 
COMPLETE LIsT of thse ORIGINAL WORKS :— 

41. BLAIR’S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR, or General Grammar of all Arts and 
Sciences; serving as a Universal Text-Book for every Class, in all Schools; 4s. 6d.— 
with 600 Questions, sold separately at 1s. 

¢. GOLDSMI1H’s GRAMMAR of GENERAL GROGRAPRY, including Pro- 
blems on the Globes, and 600 Questions for Exercise, with Maps, Views, &c. 3s. 6d. 

3. GOLDS \ITH’Ss GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, or Details of the 
present State of the BritisH Empire in every Part of the World, Territorial, Pol+ 
tical, and Commercial ; with Maps, Fighty Views, and 500 Questions; 5s. 

4. SQUIRES GRAMMAR of the ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, illustrated with 
more Engravings than any othr Work on the same interesting Science, and forming 
the most popular System of Astronomy ever publisled ; with 500 Questions; 9s. 6d. 

5. ROBINSONS GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation 
te the Peace of Paris, 1814 ; with 400 Questions, a Chronology, &c. 4s. LO 

6. BLAIRS GRAMMAR or NATURAL anp EXPERIMENTAL PHI . 
SOPHY in all its Branches; including a course of Chemistry, Geology, &e. price 68 
—with 500 Questions, sold separately at 1s. E onl 

7. BARROW’s 500 QUESTIONS on THE NEW TESTAMENT; being the | 
means ever devised of implanting the Elements of the Christian Religion in the minds 
of young ‘ hildren, 1s. ed to 

8. BARROW'S 5:0 QUESTIONS on THE OLD TESTAMENT; calculat 
make Young Persons intimately acquainted with the Sacred History ; 15- sie 

9, RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR oF SACRED HISTORY; including all the Fac z 
both the Old and New Testaments, with 1400 Questions, and Maps and Enea AND; 

40. ADAIR'S 500 QUESTIONS on GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY oF EXGLANY; 
calculated to render Young Persons familiar with the English History; 15- VING's 

11. ADAIR’S 500 QUESTIONS on MURRAY’s GRAMMAR, and on IRV? 
ELEMENTS of ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; 1s, , tiene 

12. BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, being the comptetest, and at the He pores 
the most succinct, Grammar extant, with Exercises, and 400 Questions; 2s- 6d.— | 

THE TUTOR’S KEY to the preceding Twelve Books, containing Answers 
the Questions, or easy References for the Answers; with an Introduction, explana 
of the System; 5s. 


Vrinted for SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, London; and to be had, wholesale and retail, 
of J. Souter, St. Paul's Charch Yard, and of all Booksellers. 











